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P l AHE time for action had come. Our 

canoes were loaded near the wharf, 

we said good-bye to Cotter and a 
group of native trapper friends, and as we 
took our places in the canoes and dipped 
our paddles into ihe waters that were to 
carry us northward the Post flag was run 
up on the flagpole as a salute and farewell, 
and we were away. We soon rounded the 
point, and Cotter and the trappers and the 
Post were lost to view. Duncan was to 
follow later in the evening in his rowboat 
with some of our outfit which we left in his 
charge. 

Silently we paddled through the “‘little 
lake.” The clouds hung somber and dull 
with threatening rain, and a gentle breeze 
wafted to us now and again a bit of fra- 
grance from the spruce-covered hills above 
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us. Almost before I realized it we were 
at the rapid. Away to the westward 
stretched Grand Lake, deep and dark and 
still, with the rugged outline of Cape Cor- 
beau in the distance. 

Tom Blake and his family, one and all, 
came out to give us the whole-souled, hos- 
pitable welcome of ‘The Labrador.”’ Even 
Atikamish, the little Indian dog that Mac- 
kenzie used to have, but which he had 
given to Tom when he left Northwest 
River, was on hand to tell me in his dog 
language that he remembered me and was 
delighted to see me back. Here we would 
stay for the night—the last night for 
months that we were to sleep in a habita- 
tion of civilized man. 

The house was a very comfortable little 
log dwelling containing a small kitchen, a 
larger living-room which also served as a 
sleeping-room, and an attic which was the 
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boys’ bedroom. The house was comfor- 
tably furnished, everything clean to perfec- 
tion, and the atmosphere of love and home 
that dwelt here was long remembered by 
us while we huddled in many a dreary 
camp during the weeks that followed. 

Duncan did not come that night, and it 
was not until ten o’clock the next morning 
(June twenty-seventh) that he appeared. 
‘then we made ready for the start. Tom 
and his young son Henry announced their 
intention of accompanying us a short dis- 
tance up Grand Lake in their small sail- 
boat. Mrs. Blake gave us enough bread 
and buns, which she had baked especially 
for us, to last two or three days, and she 
gave us also a few fresh eggs, saying, 
“Twill be a long time before you has eggs 
again.” 

At half-past ten o’clock our canoes were 
afloat, farewell was said, and we were be- 
yond the last fringe of civilization. 

The morning was depressing and the sky 
was overcast with low-hanging, heavy 
clouds, but almost with our start, as if to 
give us courage for our work and fire our 
blood, the leaden curtain was drawn aside 
and the deep blue dome of heaven rose 
aboveus. Thesun shone warm and bright, 
and the smell of the fresh damp forest, the 
incense of the wilderness gods, was carried 
to us by a puff of wind from the south 
which enabled Duncan to hoist his sails. 
The rest of us bent to our paddles, and all 
were eager to plunge into the unknown and 
solve the mystery of what lay beyond the 
horizon. 

Our nineteen-foot canoe was manned by 
Pete in the bow, Stanton in the center and 
Easton in the stern, while | had the bow 
and Richards the stern of the eighteen-foot 
canoe. We paddled along the north shore 
of the lake, close toland. Stanton, with an 
eye for fresh meat, espied a porcupine near 
the water’s edge and stopped to kill it, 
thus gaining the honor of having bagged 
the first game of the trip. At twelve 
o'clock we halted for luncheon, in almost 
the same spot where Hubbard and | had 
lunched when going up Grand Lake two 
years before. While Pete cooked bacon 


and eggs, Stanton and Richards dressed 
the porcupine for supper. 

After luncheon we cut diagonally across 
the lake to the southern shore, passed Cape 
Corbeau River and landed near the base 
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of Cape Corbeau bluff, that the elevation 
might be taken and geological specimens 
secured. After making our observations 
we turned again toward the northern shore, 
where more specimens were collected. Here 
Tom and Henry Blake said good-bye to us 
and turned homeward, leaving us with a 
strange sense of loneliness. 

During the afternoon Stanton and I each 
killed a porcupine, making three in all fer 
the day—a good beginning in the matter 
of game. 

At sunset we landed at Watty’s Brook, 
a small stream flowing into Grand Lake 
from the north, and some twenty miles 
above the rapid. Our progress during the 
day had been slow, as the wind had died 
away and we had, several times, to wait 
for Duncan to overtake us in his slower 
rowboat. 

While the rest of us “made camp” Dun- 
can cut wood for a rousing fire, as the even- 
ing was cool, and Pete put a porcupine to 
boil for supper. We were a hungry crowd 
when we sat down to eat. I had told the 
boys how good porcupine was, how it re- 
sembled lamb and what a treat we were 
to have. But all porcupines are not 
alike, and this one was not within my reck- 
oning. Tough! He was certainly ‘‘the 
oldest inhabitant,’”’ and after vain efforts 
to chew the leathery meat, we turned in 
disgust to bread and coffee, and Easton, at 
least, lost faith forever in my judgment of 
toothsome game, and formed a particular 
prejudice against porcupines which he never 
overcame. Pete assured us, however, that, 
“This porcupine, he must boil long. | 
boil him some more to-night and boil him 
some more to-morrow morning. Then he 
very good for breakfast. Porcupine fine. 
Old one must be cooked long.” 

So Pete, after supper, put the porcupine 
on to cook some more, promising that we 
should find it nice and tender for break- 
fast. 

As | sat that night by the low-burning 
embers of our first camp-fire | forgot my 
new companions. Through the gathering 
night mists | could just discern the dim 
outlines of the opposite shore of Grand 
Lake. It was over there, just west of that 
high spectral bluff, that Hubbard and I, 
on a wet July night two years before, had 
pitched our first camp of the other trip. 
In fancy I was back again in that camp 
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and Hubbard was talking to me and telling 
me of the ‘“‘bully story” of the mystic land 
of wonders that lay ‘behind the ranges” 
he would have to take back to the world. 

“We're going to traverse a section no 
white man has ever seen,” he exclaimed, 
‘“‘and we'll add something to the world’s 
knowledge of geography at least, and that’s 
worth while. No matter how little a man 
may add to the fund of human knowledge 
it’s worth the doing, for it’s by little bits 
that we've learned to know so much of 
our old world. There’s some hard work 
before us, though, up there in those hills, 
and some hardships to meet.” 

Ah, if we had only known! 

Some one said it was time to ‘turn in,” 
and | was brought suddenly to a sense of 
the present, but a feeling of sadness pos- 
sessed me when | took my place in the 
crowded tent, and | lay awake long, think- 
ing of those other days. 

Clear and crisp was the morning of June 
twenty-eighth. The atmosphere was brac- 
ing and delightful, the azure of the sky 
above us shaded to the most delicate tints 
of blue at the horizon, and, here and there, 
bits of clouds, like bunches of cotton, 
flecked the sky. The sun broke grandly 
over the rugged hills, and the lake, like 
molten silver, lay before us. 

A fringe of ice had formed during the 
night along the shore. We broke it and 
bathed our hands and faces in the cool 
water, then sat down in a circle near our 
camp-fire to renew our attack upon the 
porcupine, which had been sending out a 
most delicious odor from the kettle where 
Pete had it cooking. But alas for our ex- 
pectations! Our teeth would make no im- 
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pression upon it, and Easton remarked that 
“the rubber trust ought to hunt porcu- 
pines, for they are a lot tougher than rubber 
and just as pliable.” 

“| don’t know why,” said Pete sadly. 
“1 boi! him long time.” 

That day we continued our course along 
the northern shore of the lake until we 
reached the deep bay which Hubbard and 
| had failed to enter and explore on the 
other trip, and which failure had resulted 
so tragically. This bay is some five miles 
from the westerly end of Grand Lake, and 
is really the mouth of the Nascaupee and 
Crooked Rivers which flow into the upper 
end of it. There was little or no wind and 
we had to go slowly to permit Duncan, in 
his rowboat, to keep pace with us. Night 
was not far off when we reached Duncan’s 
tilt (a small log hut), three miles up the 
Nascaupee River, where we stopped for 
the night. 

This is the tilt in which Allen Goudy and 
Duncan lived at the time they came to my 
rescue in 1903, and where | spent three 
days getting strength for my trip down 
Grand Lake to the Post. It is Duncan’s 
supply base in the winter months when he 
hunts along the Nascaupee River, one 
hundred and twenty miles inland to Seal 
Lake. On this hunting “path” Duncan 
has two hundred and fifty marten and 
forty fox traps, and, in the spring, a few 
bear traps besides. 

The country has been burned here. Just 
below Duncan’s tilt is a spruce-covered 
island, but the mainland has a stunted 
new growth of spruce, with a few white 
birch, covering the wreck of the primeval 
forest that was flame swept thirty odd 

































years ago. Over some considerable areas 
no new growth to speak of has appeared, 
and the charred remains of the dead trees 
stand stark and gray, or lie about in con- 
fusion upon the ground, giving the country 
a particularly dreary and desolate appear- 
ance. 

The morning of June twenty-ninth was 
overcast and threatened rain, but toward 
evening the sky cleared. 

Progress was slow, for the current in the 
river here was very strong, and paddling or 
rowing against it was not easy. We had to 
stop several times and wait for Duncan to 
overtake us with his-boat. Once he halted 
to look at a trap where he told us he had 
caught six black bears. It was nearly 
sunset when we reached the mouth of the 
Red River, nineteen miles above Grand 
Lake, where it flows into the Nascaupee 
from the west. This is a wide, shallow 
stream whose red-brown waters were quite 
in contrast to the clear waters of the Nas- 
caupee. 

Opposite the mouth of the Red River, 
and on the eastern shore of the Nascaupee, 
is the point where the old Indian trail was 
said to begin, and on a knoll some fifty 
feet above the river we saw the wigwam 
poles of an old Indian camp, and a solitary 
grave with a rough fence around it. Here 
we landed and awaited Duncan, who had 
stopped at another of his trapping tilts 
three or four hundred yards below. When 
he joined us a little later, in answer to my 
inquiry as to whether this was the begin- 
ning of the old trail, he answered, “’Tis 
where they says the Indians came out, and 
some of the Indians has told me so. | 
supposes it’s the place, sir.” 
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“But have you never hunted here your- 
self?” I asked. 

“No, sir, I’ve never been in here at all. | 
travels right past up the Nascaupee. All 
I knows about it, sir, is what they tells 
me. I always follows the Nascaupee, sir.”’ 

Above us rose a high, steep hill covered 
for two-thirds of the way from its base with 
a thick growth of underbrush, but quite 
barren on top save for a few bunches of 
spruce brush. 

The old trail, unused for eight or ten 
years, headed toward the hill and was quite 
easily traced for some fifty yards from 
the old camp. Then it disappeared com- 
pletely in a dense undergrowth of willows, 
alders and spruce. 

While Pete made preparation for our 
supper and Duncan unloaded his boat and 
hauled it up preparatory to leaving it until 
his return from the interior, the rest of us 
tried to follow the trail through the brush. 
But beyond where the thick undergrowth 
began there was nothing at all that, to us, 
resembled a trail. Finally, | instructed 
Pete to go with Richards and see what he 
could do while the rest of us made camp. 
Pete started ahead, forging his way through 
the thick growth. In ten minutes | heard 
him shout from the hillside, ‘He here—| 
find him,” and saw Pete hurrying up the 
steep incline. ; 

When Richards and Pete returned an 
hour later we had camp pitched and sup- 
per cooking. They reported the trail, as 
far as they had gone, very rough and diffi- 
cult to follow. For some distance it would 
have to be cut out with an axe, and no- 
where was it bigger than a rabbit run. 
Duncan rather favored going as far as Seal 


Lake by the trail that he knew and which 
followed the Nascaupee. This trail he be- 
lieved to be much easier than the long un- 
used Indian trail, which was undoubtedly 
in many places entirely obscured and in 
any case extremely difficult to follow. I 
dismissed his suggestion, however, with 
little consideration. My object was to 
trace the old Indian trail and explore as 
much of the ccuntry as possible, and not 
to hide myself in an enclosed river valley. 
Therefore, | decided that next day we 
should scout ahead to the first water to 
which the trail led and cut out the trail 
where necessary. The work I knew would 
be hard, but we were expecting to do hard 
work. We were not on a summer picnic. 

A rabbit which Stanton had shot and a 
spruce grouse that fell before Pete’s pistol, 
together with what remained of our porcu- 
pine, hot coffee, and Mrs. Blake’s good 
bread, made a supper that we ate with 
zest while we talked over the prospects of 
the trail. Supper finished, Pete carefully 
washed his dishes, then washed his dish- 
cloth, which latter he hung upon a bough 
near the fire todry. His cleanliness about 
his cooking was a revelation tome. I had 
never before seen a camp-man or guide so 
neat in this respect. 

The real work of the trip was now to be- 
gin, the hard portaging, the trail finding 
and trail making, and we'were to break the 
seal of a land that had, through the ages, 
held its secret from all the world, excepting 
the red man. This is what we were think- 
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‘** Duncan hoisted his sails.” 


ing of when we gathered around our camp- 
fire that evening, and filled and lighted our 
pipes and puffed silently while we watched 
the newborn stars of evening come into 
being one by one until the arch of heaven 
was aglow with the splendor of a Labrador 
night. And when we at length went to 
our bed of spruce boughs it was to dream 
of strange scenes and new worlds that we 
were to conquer. 


IV 


Next morning we scouted ahead and 
found that the trail led to a small lake some 
five and a half miles beyond our camp. 
For a mile or so the brush was pretty thick 
and the trail was difficult to follow, but 
beyond that it was comparatively well 
defined though exceedingly steep, the hill 
rising to an elevation of one thousand and 
fifty feet above the Nascaupee River in 
the first two miles. We had fifteen hun- 
dred pounds of outfit to carry upon our 
backs, and I realized that at first we should 
have to trail slowly and make several loads 
of it, for, with the exception of Pete, none 
of the men was in training The work was 
totally different from anything to which 
they had been accustomed, and as | did 
not wish to break their spirits or their ar- 
dor, | instructed them to carry only such 
packs as they could walk under with per- 
fect ease until they should become hardened 
to the work. 

The weather had been cool and bracing, 
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but as if to add to our difficulties the sun 


now boiled down, and the black flies 
“the devil’s angels’”’ some one called them 
—came in thousands to feast upon the new- 
comers and make life miserable for us all. 
Duncan was as badly treated by them as 
any of us, although he belonged to the 
country, and | overheard him swearing at 
a lively gait soon after the little beasts 
began their attacks. 

“Why, Duncan,” said I, “I didn’t know 
you swore.” 

“| does, sir, sometimes 
makes me,” he replied. 

“But it doesn’t help matters any to 
swear, does it?” 

“No, sir, but” (swatting his face) “damn 
the flies—it’s easin’ to the feelin’s to swear 
sometimes.” 

On several occasions after this | heard 
Duncan “‘easin’ his feelin’s’”’ in long and 
astounding bursts of profane eloquence, but 
he did try to moderate his language when 
I was within earshot. Once | asked him: 

“Where in the world did you learn to 
swear like that, Duncan?” 

““At the lumber camps, sir,” he re- 
plied. 

In the year I had spent in Labrador | 
had never before heard a planter or native 
of Groswater Bay swear. But this ex- 
plained it. The lumbermen from ‘“‘civil- 
ization” were educating them. 

At one o'clock on July first, half our 
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outfit was portaged to the summit of the 
hill and we ate our dinner there in the 
broiling sun, for we were above the trees, 
which ended some distance below us. It 
was fearfully hot, a dead, suffocating heat, 
with not a breath of air moving, and some 
one asked what the temperature was. 

“Eighty-seven in the shade, but no 
shade,” Richards remarked as he threw 
down his pack and consulted the ther- 
mometer where | had placed it under a 
low bush. ‘“‘I’ll swear it’s a hundred and 
fifty in the sun.” 

During dinner Pete pointed to the river 
far below us, saying, “Look! Indian 
canoe.” I could not make it out without 
my binoculars, but with their aid discerned 
a canoe on the river, containing a soli- 
tary paddler. None of us, excepting Pete, 
could see the canoe without the glasses, at 
which he was very proud and remarked: 
“No findin’ glass need me. See far, me. 
See long way off.” 

On other occasions, afterward, I had rea- 
son to marvel at Pete’s clearness of vision. 

It was John Ahsini in the canoe, as we 
discovered later when he joined us and 
helped Stanton up the hill with his last 
pack to our night camp on the summit. | 
invited John to eat supper with us and he 
accepted the invitation. He told us he was 
hunting ‘“‘moshku”’ (bear) and was camped 
at the mouth of the Red River. He as- 
sured us that we would find no more hills 





“The wigwam poles of an old Indian camp.” 


like this one we were on, and, pointing 
to the northward, said ““Miam potagen” 
(good portage) and that we would find 
plenty “Atuk” (caribou), “Moshku” and 
‘““Mashumekush”’ (trout). After supper | 
gave John some “‘stemmo,” and he disap- 
peared down the trail to join his wife in 
their wigwam below. 

We were all of us completely exhausted 
that night. Stanton was too tired to eat, 
and lay down upon the bare rocks to sleep. 
Pete stretched our tent wigwam fashion on 
some old Indian tepee poles, and, without 
troubling ourselves to break brush for a 
bed, we all soon joined Stanton in a dream- 
less slumber upon his rocky couch. 

The night, like the day, was very warm, 
and when | aroused Pete at sunrise the 
next morning (July second) to get break- 
fast the mosquitoes were about our heads 
in clouds. 

A magnificent panorama lay before us. 
Opposite, across the valley of the Nascau- 
pee, a great hill held its snow-tipped head 
high in the heavens. Some four miles 
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farther up to the northwest, the river 
itself, where it was choked with blocks of 
ice, made its appearance and threaded 
its way down to the southeast until it 
was finally lost in the spruce-covered 
valley. Beyond, bits of Grand Lake, 
like silver settings in the black sur- 
rounding forest, sparkled in the light 
of the rising sun. Away to the west- 
ward could be traced the _ rushing 
waters of the Red River making their 
course down through the sandy ridges 
that enclose its valley. To the north- 
ward lay a great undulating wilderness, 
the wilderness that we were to traverse. 
It was Sunday morning, and the holy 
stillness of the day engulfed our world. 

When Pete had the fire going and 
the kettle singing | roused the boys and 
tcld them we would make this, our first 
Sunday in the bush, an easy one, and 
simply move our camp forward to a 
ncre hospitable and sheltered spot by 
a little brook a mile up the trail, and 
then be ready for the “tug of war” on 
Monday. 

In accordance with this plan, after 
eating our treakfast we each carried a 
light pack to our new camping ground, 
and there fitched our tent. by a tiny 

brook that trickled down through the rocks. 
While Stanton cooked dinner, Pete brought 
forward a second pack. After we had eaten, 
Richards suggested to Pete that they take 
the fish net ahead and set it in the little 
lake which was still some two and a half 
miles farther on the trail. They had just 
returned when a terrific: thunder-storm 
broke upon us, and every moment we ex- 
pected the tent to be carried away by the 
gale that accompanied the downpour of 
rain. It was then that Richards remem- 
bered that he had left his blankets to dry 
upon the tepee poles at the last camp. 
The rain ceased abdut five o'clock, and 
Duncan volunteered to return with Rich- 
ards and help him recover his blankets, 
which they found far from dry. 
Mosquitoes, it seemed to me, were never 
sO numerous or vicious as after this 
thunder-storm. We had head nets that 
were a protection from them generally, but 
when we removed the nets to eat, the at- 
tacks of the insects were simply insuffera- 
ble, so we had our supper in the tent. As 
we smoked our pipes in silence | thought 
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of the first Sunday in camp with Hubbard 
on the Susan River, and what a‘comfort 
his Bible had been to him then and all 
through that terrible summer that fol- 
lowed; of the last camp where we said our 
final farewell on a stormy Sunday morning 
in October; of how I had read to him, 
before our parting, the fourteenth chapter 
of John, and his words when | had finished: 
“Thank you, b’y. Isn’t that comforting? 
‘Let not your heart be troubled.’” 

I told the boys the story, then I drew 
my Testament from my bag, and they 
were silent while I read to them the same 
chapter. It was surely a fitting selection 
for this first Sunday of our trip. 

The rain cleared the atmosphere, and 
Monday, July third, was cool and delight- 
ful, and, with the exception of two or three 
showers, a perfect day. Camp was moved 
and our entire outfit portaged to the first 
small lake. Our net, which Pete and 
Richards had set the day before, yielded 
us nothing, but with my rod | caught 
enough trout for a sumptuous supper. 

The following morning (July fourth) 
Pete and I, who arose at half-past four, 
had just finished preparing breakfast of 
fried pork, flapjacks and coffee, and | 
had gone to the tent to call the others, 
when Pete came rushing after me in 
great excitement, exclaiming, ‘‘Caribou! 
Rifle, quick!”” He grabbed one of the 
44's and rushed away and soon we heard 
bang—bang—bang seven tines from up 
the lake shore. It was not long before 
Pete returned with a very humble 
bearing and crestfallen countenance, 
and without a word leaned the rifle 
against a tree and resumed his culinary 
operations. 

“Well, Pete,” said I, “how many 
caribou did you kill?” 

“No caribou. Miss him,” he replied. 

“But | heard seven shots. How did 
you miss so many times?” | asked. 

““Miss hin,” answered Pete. ‘‘I see 
caribou over there, close to water, run 
fast, try get lee side so he don’t smell 
me. Water in way. Go very careful, 
make no noise, but he smell me. He 
hold his head up like this. He sniff, 
then he start. He go through trees 
very quick. See him, me, just little 
when he runs through trees. Shoot 
seven times, Hit him once, not much. 
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He runs far. No good follow. Not hurt 
much, maybe, goes very far.” 

“You had caribou fever, Pete,” sug- 
gested Richards. 

“Yes,” said Easton, ‘‘caribou fever, 
sure thing.” 

“| don’t believe you’d have hit him 
if he hadn’t winded you,” Stanton re- 
marked. “The trouble with you, Pete, 
is you can’t shoot.” 

“No caribou fever, me,” rejoined Pete, 


with righteous indignation. ‘Kil! plenty 
moose, kill red deer; never have moose 
fever, never have deer fever.” Then 


turning to me he asked, ‘‘ You want cari- 
bou, Mr. Wallace?” 

“Yes,” | answered, “I wish we could 
get some fresh meat, but we can wait a 
few days. We have enough to eat, and 
I don’t want to take time to hunt now.” __ 

“Plenty signs. I get caribou any day 
you want him. Tell me when you want 
him, | kill him,’ Pete answered me, ig- 
noring the criticisms of the others as to 
his marksmanship and hunting prowess 





“*]T suppose it’s the place, sir,’ said Duncan,” 





All that day and all the next the men let 
no opportunity pass to guy Pete about his 
lost caribou, and on the whole he took the 
banter very good-naturedly, but once con- 
fided to me that “if those boys get up 
early, maybe they see caribou too and try 
how much they can do.” 

After breakfast Pete and I paddled to the 
other end of the little lake to pick up the 
trail while the others broke camp. In a 
little while he located it, a well-defined 
path, and we walked across it half a mile 
to another and considerably larger lake 
in which was a small, round, mound-like, 
spruce-covered island so characteristic of 
the Labrador lakes. 

On our way back to the first lake Pete 
called my attention to a fresh caribou 
track in the hard earth. It was scarcely 
distinguishable, and | had to look very 
closely to make it out. Then he showed 
me other signs that I could make noth- 
ing of at all—a freshly turned pebble or 
broken twig. These, he said, were fresh 
deer signs. A caribou had passed toward 
the larger lake that very morning. 

“If you want him, | get him,” said 
Pete. I could see he felt rather deeply 
his failure of the morning and that he was 
anxious to redeem himself. | wanted to 
give him the opportunity to do so, es- 
pecially as the young men, unused to 
deprivations, were beginning to crave 
fresh meat as a relief from the salt pork. 
At the same time, however, | felt that the 
fish we were pretty certain to get from 
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A bit of the Crooked River. 





this time on would do very well for the 
present, and | did not care to take time to 
hunt until we were a little deeper into the 
country. Therefore I told him, “No, we 
will wait a day or two.” 

Pete, as | soon discovered, had an in- 
satiable passion for hunting, and could 
never let anything in the way of game pass 
him without qualms of regret. Some- 
times, where a caribou trail ran off plain 
and clear in the moss, it was hard to keep 
him from running after it. Nothing ever 
escaped his ear or eye. He had the 
trained senses and instincts of the Indian 
hunter. When | first saw him in New 
York he looked so youthful and evidently 
had so little confidence in himself, an- 
swering my question as to whether he 
could do this or that with an aggravating 
“| don’t know,” that I felt a keen sense 
of disappointment in him. But with every 
stage of our journey he had developed, 
and now was in his element. He was 
quite a different individual from the green 
Indian youth whom | had first seen walking 
timidly beside the railway conductor at 
the Grand Central Station in New York. 

The portage between the lakes was an 
easy one and, as | have said, well defined, 
and we reached the farther shore of the 
second lake early in the afternoon. Here 
we found an old Indian camping ground 
covering several acres. It had evidently 
been at one time a general rendezvous of 
the Indians hunting in this section, as was 
indicated by the large number of wigwams 
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that had been pitched here. That was a 
long while ago, however, for the old poles 
were so decayed that they fell into pieces 
when we attempted to pick them up. 

There was no sign of a trail leading from 
the old camp ground, and | sent Pete and 
Richards to circle the bush and endeavor 
to locate one that | knew was somewhere 
about, while I fished and Stanton and 
Duncan prepared an early supper. A little 
later the two men returned, unsuccessful 
in their quest. They had seen two or 
three trails, any of which might be our 
trail. Of course but one of them could be 
the right one. 

This report was both perplexing. and 
annoying, for | did not wish to follow for 
several days a wrong route and then dis- 
cover the error when much valuable time 
had been lost. 

I, therefore, decided that we must be 
sure of our position before proceeding, 
and, early the following morning (July 
fifth), dispatched Richards and Pete on 
a scouting expedition to a high hill some 
distance to the northeast that they might, 
from that viewpoint, note the general 
contour of the land and the location of 
any visible chain of lakes leading to the 
northwest through which the Indian trail 
might pass, and then endeavor to pick up 
the trail from one of these lakes, noting 
old camping grounds and other signs. 
Each carried some tea and some Erbs- 
wurst, a rifle, a cup at his belt and a com- 
pass as a precaution, in case they were 
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detained over night. When Pete took 
the rifle he held it up meaningly and said, 
“Fresh meat to-night. Caribou,” and | 
could see that he was planning to make a 
hunt of it. 

When they were gone, I took Easton 
with me and climbed another hill nearer 
camp, that | might get a panoramic view 
of the valley in which we were camped. 
From this vantage ground | could see, 
stretching off to the northward, a chain of 
three or four small lakes which, | concluded, 
though there was other water visible, un- 
doubtedly marked our course. Far to the 
northwest was a group of rugged, barren, 
snow-capped mountains which were, per- 
haps, the “white hills,’’ behind which the 
Indians had told us lay Seal Lake. At 
our feet, sparkling in the sunlight, spread 
the lake upon whose shores our tent, a 
little white dot amongst the green trees, 
was pitched. A bit of smoke curled up 
from our camp-fire, where | knew Stanton 
and Duncan were baking “‘squaw bread.” 

We returned to camp to await the arrival 
and report of Richards and Pete, and occu- 
pied the afternoon in catching trout which, 
though more plentiful than in the first 
lake, were very small. 

Toward evening, when a stiff breeze 
blew in from the lake and cleared the black 
flies and mosquitoes away, Easton took a 
canoe out, stripped, and sprang into the 
water, while | undressed on shore and was 
in the midst of a most refreshing bath 
when, suddenly, the wind died away and 
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our tormentors came upon us in clouds. 
It was a scramble to get into our clothes 
again, but before I succeeded in hiding my 


nakedness from them, I was pretty severely 


wounded. 

It was scarcely six o’clock when Richards 
and Pete walked into camp and proudly 
threw down some venison. Pete had kept 
his promise. On the lookout at every 
step for game, he had espied an old stag, 
and, together, he and Richards had 
stalked it, and it had received bullets from 
both their rifles. 1 shall not say to which 
hunter belonged the honor of killing the 
game. They were both very proud of it. 

But best of all, they had found, to a 
certainty, the trail leading to one of the 
chain of little lakes which Easton and | 
had seen, and these lakes, they reported, 
took a course directly toward a larger lake, 
which they had glimpsed. | decided that 
this must be the lake of which the Indians 
at Northwest River had told us—Lake 
Nippisish (little water). This was very 
gratifying intelligence, as Nippisish was 
said to be nearly half way to Seal Lake, 
from where we had begun our portage 
on the Nascaupee. 

What a supper we had that night of 
fresh venison, and new “‘squaw bread,” 
hot from the pan! 

In the morning we portaged our outfit 
two miles, and removed our camp to the 
second one of the series of lakes which 
Easton and | had seen from the hill, and 
the fourth lake after leaving the Nascaupee 
River. The morning was fearfully hot, 
and we floundered through marshes with 
heavy packs, bathed in perspiration, and 
fairly breathing flies and mosquitoes. Not 
a breath of air stirred, and the humidity 
and heat were awful. Stanton and Duncan 
remained to pitch the tent and bring up 
some of our stuff that had been left at 
the second lake, while Richards, Easton, 
Pete and | trudged three miles over the 
hills for the caribou meat which had been 
cached at the place where the animal was 
killed, Richards and Pete having brought 
with them only enough for two or three 
meals. 

The country here was rough and broken, 
with many great bowlders scattered over 
the hilltops. When we reached the cache 
we were ravenously hungry, and built a 
fire and had a very satisfying luncheon of 
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broiled venison steak and tea. We had 
barely finished our meal when heavy black 
clouds overcast the sky, and the wind and 
rain broke upon us in the fury of a hurri- 
cane. With the coming of the storm the 
temperature dropped fully forty degrees 
in half as many minutes, and in our drip- 
ping wet garments we were soon chilled 
and miserable. We hastened to cut the 
venison up and put it into packs, and with 
each a load of it, started homeward. On 
the way | stopped with Pete to climb a 
peak that I might have a view of the sur- 
rounding country and see the large lake 
to the northward which he and Richards 
had reported the evening before. The at- 
mosphere was sufficiently clear by this 
time for me to see it, and | was satisfied 
that it was undoubtedly Lake Nippisish, 
as no other large lake had been mentioned 
by the Indians. 

We hastened down the mountain and 
made our way through rain-soaked bushes 
and trees that showered us with their load 
of water at every step, and when at last we 
reached camp and | threw down my pack, 
I was too weary to change my wet garments 
for dry ones, and was glad to lie down, 
drenched as I| was, to sleep until supper 
was ready. 

None of our venison must be wasted. 
All that we could not use within the next 
day or two must be “jerked,” that is, 
dried, to keep it from spoiling. To accom- 
plish this we erected poles, like the poles of 
a wigwam, and suspended the meat from 
them, cut in thin strips, and in the center, 
between the poles, made a small, smoky 
fire to keep the greenbottle flies away, 
that they might not “blow” the venison, 
as well as to aid nature in the drying 
process. 

All day on July seventh the rain poured 
down, a cold, northwest wind blew, and 
no. progress was made in drying our meat. 
There was nothing to do but wait in the 
tent for the storm to clear. 

When Pete went out to cook dinner ! 
told him to make a little cornmeal por- 
ridge and let it go at that, but what a 
surprise he had for us when, a little later, 
dripping wet and hands full of kettles, he 
pushed his way into the tent! A steaming 
venison potpie, broiled venison steaks, hot 
fried bread dough, stewed prunes for des- 
sert and a kettle of hot tea! All experi- 
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Map showing Dillon Wallace’s trin by canoe, moccasin and dogsled in Labrador. (The journey was much 
longer than the scale indicates on account of the innumerable deviations from the general direction.) 
+ By canoe and moccasin; — by snowshoe and dogsled; by steamer. 

















enced campers in the north woods are _ the size of your frying pan, very thin, and 
familiar with the fried bread dough. It is fried in swimming pork grease. In taste 
dough mixed as you would mix it for squaw it resembles doughnuts. Hubbard used to 
bread, but not quite so stiff, pulled out to call it “French toast.” Our young men 
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had never eaten it before, and Richards, 
taking one of the cakes, asked Pete: 

“What do you call this?” 

“1 don’t know,” answered Pete. 

“Well,” said Richards, with a mouthful 
of it, “I call it darn good.” 

“‘That’s what we call him then,” re- 
torted Pete, “darn good.” 

And so the cakes were christened “darn- 
goods,” and always afterward we referred 
to them by that name. 

The forest fire which 1 have mentioned 
as having swept this country to the shores 
of Grand Lake some thirty-odd years ago, 
had been particularly destructive in this 
portion of the valley where we were now 
encamped. The stark dead spruce trees, 
naked skeletons of the old forest, stood all 
about, and that evening, when | stepped 
outside for a look at the sky and weather, 
| was impressed with the dreariness of the 
scene. The wind blew in gusts, driving 
the rain in sheets over the face cf the hills 
and through the spectral trees, finally 
dashing it in bucketfuls against our tent. 

The next forenoon, however, the sky 
cleared, and in the afternoon Richards and 
1 went ahead in one of the canoes to hunt 
the trail. We followed the north shore of 
the lake to its end,. then portaged twenty 
yards across a narrow neck into another 
lake, and keeping near the north shore of 
this lake also, continued until we came upon 
a creek of considerable size running out 
of it and taking a southeasterly course. 
Where the creek left the lake there was an 
old Indian fishing camp. It was out of 
the question that our trail should follow 
the valley of this creek, for it led directly 
away from our goal. We, therefore, re- 
turned and explored a portion of the north 
shore of the lake, which was very bare, 
bowlder strewn, and devoid of vegetation 
for the most part—even moss. 
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Once we came upon a snow-bank in a 
hollow, and cooled ourselves by eating 
some of the snow. Our observations made 
it quite certain that the trail left the 
northern side of the second lake through 
a bowlder-strewn pass over the hills, though 
there were no visible signs of it, and we 
climbed one of the hills in the hope of 
seeing lakes beyond. There were none in 
sight. It was too late to continue our 
search that day and we reluctantly re- 
turned to camp. Our failure was rather 
discouraging because it meant a further 
Icss of time, and | had hoped that our 
route, until we reached Nippisish at least, 
would lie straight and well defined before us. 

Sunday, July ninth, was comfortably 
cool, with a good, stiff breeze to drive 
away the flies. | dispatched Richards, 
with Pete and Easton to accompany him, 
to follow up our work of the evening be- 
fore, and look into the pass through the 
hills, while | remained behind with Stanton 
and Duncan and kept the fire going under 
our venison. 

I had expected that Duncan, with his 
experience in the country, would be of 
great assistance to us in locating the trail; 
but to my disappointment | discovered 
soon after our start, that he was far from 
good even in following a trail when it was 
found, though he never got lost and could 
always find his way back, in a straight 
line, to any given point. 

The boys came back toward evening and 
reported that beyond the hills, through 
the pass, lay a good-sized lake, and that 
some signs of a trail were found leading to 
it. This was what | had hoped for. 

Our meat was now sufficiently dried to 
pack, and, anxious to be on the move 
again, | directed that on the morrow we 
should treak camp and cross the hills to 
the lakes bevond. 





Drawing by Howard Giles. 


“*Do you know,’ said the dear boy, ‘I have long had 
a secret theory that you are twenty.’”’ 
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THE MAGIC OF ORCHARDS 


BY ZONA GALE 


DRAWING BY HOWARD GILES 


“J HAVE always meant to try it,” said 
Peleas, meditatively; “at all events 
ever since | have been old.” 

I looked up at his uncovered hair, silver 
in the late afternoon sun. Yes, strange 
though it sounded, there was no evading 
the epithet. Peleas was old—and | my- 
self was, if not old, still past seventy. 

“At what moment did you become old?”’ 
I asked him seriously; “I have always 
been longing to surprise some one on the 
instant of losing his youth, or of finding 
himself old—but really old. Would it not 
be wonderful, Peleas, to catch the very 
second when April becomes May, or 
spring says ‘Now I’m summer’ ?”’ 

“Ah, I know,” agreed Peleas; “a clock 
ought to strike somewhere. One—two— 
three—now it’s June.. Four—five—six— 
now this apple-tree is at the very height 
of its bloom; or ‘This is the moment of this 
rose.’ Instead of which, Nature just lets 
you go along and go along. But they say 
there is a way to get ’round that, and I’ve 
always meant to try it.” 

I waited for what he would say next— 
ah, I hope that no one in the world is with- 
out the enchantment of a friend who con- 
stantly has curious, surprising, delicious 
things to suggest. For myself, my test 
of companionship is to have a friend of 
years still able to tell me bits of lore, wise 
sayings, wood-secrets, poignant incidents 
of which I had never suspected him. | 
had been married to Peleas several weeks 
before he chanced to let me know that he 
had a fantastic repertoire of figures to cut 
upon ice, on spring skates; and it was even 
after this revelation that I found him able 
to repeat half Theocritus and to make the 
most delicate omelettes over a camp-fire. 
So now, as the victoria turned down a 
grass-grown road bordered by high banks 
topped with box-alders, | thrilled at its 
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new vista of summer lines and depths no 
more than at what Peleas should say next. 
With another | might have feared an- 
nouncement of a new venture in shoe- 
lacings or a change in florists; but Peleas 
did not disappoint me. 

“The magic of orchards,” he said. 

“O Peleas!” I cried, “and what will 
that be?” 

Peleas looked up at the coachman’s 
back. We are constantly having to save 
the feelings of the man on the box—the 
waiter, the porter and the like—who would 
almost certainly believe us mad if he over- 
heard our way of talk. Not that we mind 
being thought mad, nor do we court it; 
but we so heartily sympathize with the 
people whom, by their natures, we are 
obliged to exclude from certain sweet and 
necessary vagaries of ours. 

“Nobody,” explained Peleas, ‘can try 
this until he is old. Another reason for 
living along time. But I’m told that it is 
an experiment that never fails—or fails 
only for artistic purposes, barely often 
enough to make it worth doing.” 

“Perfect,” I agreed, having a great dis- 
like for the certainties. There is only one 
certainty in the world that is not tiresome, 
and that is love; but this is such an uneasy 
certainty that one forgives it. 

“Well then,” imparted Peleas, “I am 
told that when one is past seventy, if he 
walks out in an orchard, in summer, at 
twilight, under a perfectly new moon he 
can, with three conditions, have back one 
hour of his youth.” 

“What a heavenly impossibility,” said 
I; “one must believe it. Ah, Peleas!” | 
cried reproachfully, “why in the world 
haven’t you told me before?” (For | 
have a theory that it is as well to believe 
all the impossible things as to be deceived 
in many of the possible things.) “And 
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what will the conditions be?” I de- 
manded. 

These Peleas checked off with a bough 
of japonica, in full bloom, which he had 
shamelessly begged from a door-yard. 

“First,” he said, “one must go to the 
orchard with somebody who would not be 
in the least surprised to see one become 
young again.” 

‘Ah, well,” said 1, “that would surprise 
neither you nor me, in the least.” 

And this is the truth; for with the 
wizard ways of Nature | can see no reason 
for not expecting phenomena instead of 
consistencies, and no departure of outdoors 
would amaze me. 

“Second,” said Peleas, “‘one has to use 
the hour in some fashion to pay back the 
orchard, or Nature, or some of them for 
the gift.” 

“But that would be very much simpler,” 
I murmured, “than trying to repay most 
kindnesses.”’ 

“And third,” finished Peleas, ‘one must 
know how to say the right word to start 
the spell.” 

“That should not be so very difficult,” 
I said, “with all the beautiful words in the 
world. | daresay the right one will be 
‘quince,’ or ‘mystery,’ or perhaps ‘Pen- 
dragon.’””’ 

“| think I would risk ‘Marathon,’”’ 
said Peleas, musingly. “I fancy Aladdin 
might have found twice as many jewels in 
the cave if only he had said ‘Marathon’ 
instead of ‘Sesame.’” 

“But then,” I suggested, “think how 
much more important the magic of or- 
chards would be than a mere cave of jew- 
els. O Peleas,” I added, ‘Miss Lillie- 
blade has a wonderful orchard.” 

“Ah, yes, of course,” recollected Peleas 
with a sigh. “We are about to pay a 
visit, are we not?” 

Yet we are very fond of Miss Wilhelmina 
Lillieblade, to whose place in Westchester 
we had come for a week’s end; and as we 
rolled up the broad earthen drive, guilt- 
less of gravel, and saw the man on the 
box stoop to evade the tender, brushing 
chestnuts, and caught a glimpse of white 
pillars and cool awnings and a tea-table 
before a wide hall door, we were recon- 
ciled even to that risk of risks, a visit. 
When Miss “Willie” Lillieblade came out 
to greet us, silver-gray hair, silver-gray 
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dimity, little black bead eyes twinkling, 
we felt that we had acted very wisely to 
answer her summons, 

I am wont to say that Miss Willie has 
an air of spiced cordial. She is not only 
a friend who sometimes surprises you: 
she is one who offers you surprises by way 
of commonplace; and Peleas once said 
that her very idea of the conversational 
foot-hills is mountainous, not to say vol- 
canic. 

“Etarre!” she cried breathlessly to me, 
“Lionel has just telephoned that he is 
motoring out to dinner—with four others 
in the car. Shall you mind?” 

“My dear,” said I, “don’t look so hunt- 
ed. They will amuse me beyond every 
one. Who are they?” 

“A man and a woman celebrity, and a 
lady and a gentleman,” explained Miss 
Lillieblade, acidly. ‘‘The woman celebrity 
is the star in ‘Chiffon.’ I’m afraid Lionel 
is in love with her. She is a terrible little 
creature with her hair in italics and her 
gowns in capitals. Lionel wants me to 
meet her.” 

I took.my cup in silence, and while Miss 
Lillieblade went on about demerits | sat 
sipping my tea and looking out over the 
heaven of that summer valley, sunk in the 
sense of afternoon. It is hard to fix one’s 
attention on affairs of lesser importance 
when town is left behind and the world 
of the true outdoors is fairly catching at 
one’s sleeve for attention. I love these 
heavenly importunities, this lure of a 
shaded place that besieges you to come 
and sit there. I protest that when I| see 
a bench under a sycamore in a garden | 
feel exactly like a child with a kitten, for 
I cannot turn away. While | sipped my tea 
I saw sucha bench, with a scarf of honey- 
suckle on its arm and a bed of sweet-o’-lips 
near at hand. And though I did my best 
to fix my attention on this matter of Lionel 
and the star of “Chiffon,” I kept mixing 
his love with that scarf of honeysuckle, 
and Miss Lillieblade’s fear with sweet-o’- 
lips. I do remember thinking of Miss 
Lillieblade’s grand-nephew Lionel as I had 
last seen him—a fresh-faced, eager, buoy- 
ant lad, his eyes alight with the certainty 
that he was born to make little songs 
about the world and so on; and I grieved 
at the change of manner at which Miss 
Lillieblade so plainly hinted. And I fell 
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to wondering whether, being a meddling 
old woman, | might not in some interfering 
fashion be able to help him; and then my 
eyes were taken with the certainty of the 
glimpse of orchard one would have from 
the honeysuckle bench, and my thought, 
a very light-o’-love for the sake of the 
summer, forthwith fled away in pursuit of 
what Peleas had told me of any orchard’s 
magic. When one is past seventy it is 
so much easier to dream than to think. 

At length, when the sun-dial warned us— 
how much better to be warned by a sun- 
dial than threatened by a clock—we went 
away upstairs to our cool, white-painted 
rooms. | was stirred to such pleasant folly 
by the sweet of the country air and the 
unwonted ways of its quiet that I drew 
from my traveling bag a gown painted with 
pale hydrangeas, most absurd for age and 
yet eminently fitted to the joyousness of 
the day. I hardly dared look at myself 
in the mirror, for it was a gown that | 
wore only on home-evenings with Peleas, 
and | have never known what unbidden 
impulse led me to choose it for that night. 
And though | was secretly happy to see it 
sweep mistily about me on the stair, yet 
I was thankfui, as I emerged upon the 
veranda in the beginning of the twilight, 
that attention was persuaded from my 
gaudiness by the snort and tug of a motor 
and the shrill trail of its warning horn 
prefacing Lionel’s car at the park entrance. 
I remember that as | slipped behind a 
friendly hibiscus tree, in sudden confusion 
at my gay, flowered muslin, I felt myself, 
as Miss Lillieblade had said of her expected 
guest, gowned in capitals. 

If | had cherished a hope that the lady 
of “Chiffon” might not fill Miss Lillie- 
blade’s prophecy of her, that hope was the 
evidence that I had not seen her. She 
was so gay that her very gravity was like 
the gayness of another. She had an in- 
sistent laugh that forbade the talk until 
she had done, upward intonations which 
incessantly claimed one’s assent, and she 
had heavy lids and even teeth and a 
broad nose, and her presence moved among 
us like a rough wind from another climate. 
There was, her thin and peaked tone ex- 
plained to us, another car expected—they 
had broken down a mile away; dear Miss 
Lillieblade would not mind keeping dinner? 
“By no means,” said Miss Lillieblade, 
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gravely. ‘Dinner is a feast, and is not 
a feast always kept?”’ 

And “How subtile! You must be very 
metaphysical!”” chimed in the lady, like 
bells that one has accidentally struck. 

As for myself, this lady of “Chiffon” 
was forcing me from the veranda no more 
poignantly than the twilight was calling 
me. As soon’as might be, having greeted 
Lionel and avoided the others, | escaped 
behind a row of potted trees, down the 
steps, across the lawn in the safe twilight, 
and away to the stone bench that had 
beckoned me in the afternoon, waiting 
there under the sycamore. There I sank 
down gratefully, for the scarf of honey- 
suckle was fragrant in the dark, as if it 
had lain long among the secret spices of 
the earth; and the bed of sweet-o’-lips 
glowed in a blur of dim-distinguishable 
rose. 

What a dusk had begun! One would 
have said that, with the coming of that 
twilight, a bell must have been struck 
somewhere, as Peleas had suggested: “‘One 
—two—three—now begins the most won- 
derful gloaming in the world.” Images 
flowed cne within another, until it mat- 
tered very little to the watcher which was 
fountain and which was rose-tree, they 
were so alike. I daresay that it will be 
that way in broad daylight, in Heaven. 

So I sat quietly, thankful for “such a 
night,” when, without my having heard 
his step on the lawn, Lionel was beside 
me. 

“Aunt Etarre,” he cried in that voice 
of youth which | protest is more like the 
voice of Nature than is Nature’s very 
silence, “‘Aunt Etarre’’—so he has called 
me from his little boyhood—‘‘let us walk 
a little; are you tired? Have we time 
before dinner? Come, a walk with me be- 
fore the other car gets here—please!” 

“Give me the gift of twilight to walk 
in and the surprise of a bird stirring in a 
thicket,” I quoted to myself, “and you may 
have the chest of rubies, unsmouldering 
in the dark.” And “So,” I thought, as | 
rose willingly enough, “‘not only does the 
dusk descend to amuse me, but here is a 
lover who would sing to me of his lady.” 

And so the lover would. We walked 
through the sweet of the old-fashioned 
garden—a place where all flowers, and 
even weeds of blunt intelligence, must 
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have grown with delight. Miss Lillieblade 
is a famous gardener, and not even her 
statistics about her vegetables or her 
knowledge of the pedigree of her roses 
can detract from her garden’s witchery. 

There Lionel talked to me of his lady, 
but not as | had thought. For instead 
of a pzan of praise, he poured out to 
me a veritable lover’s plaint of the griefs 
of love, of the inconstancy of his lady, of 
his own despair, and, as | could see, though 
he did not, of dissatisfaction with the 
whole wretched business of his infatuation 
for the star of “Chiffon.” Yet I daresay 
that he fancied himself to be only luxuri- 
ously confiding to me a very picturesque 
affair of which he seemed not a little proud. 
But I knew well enough, and my heart 
ached for him. 

“She is so full of life and the love of 
life,” he kept asserting, like an argument. 
“She loves the woods and all beauty——” 

“Ah, does she?” said | suddenly, “and 
would she like to come out here, for ex- 
ample, and sit for hours in this garden— 
all alone?” 

I smiled as I asked it. I think that I 
can, without long acquaintanceship, dis- 
tinguish those who love the companion- 
ship of outdoors and those who are merely 
alive to its values as a background. 

At length, having penetrated the gar- 
den, we crossed a lawn to a low wall show- 
ing faintly in the deepening dusk; and 
Lionel unlatched a little wicket gate, made 
like the cover of an ancient treasure bas- 
ket, and held it wide for me to pass. As 
I did so I saw that we had left the house 
a distance behind and were entering the 
orchard. 

To me, as life grows late, an orchard be- 
comes more of an expression of myself 
than is a wood. The loneliness and aloof- 
ness of a wood terrify me not a little, but 
the intimacy of an orchard is the sweetest 
reassurance. A wood is like a wonderful 
stranger; an orchard is like a dear friend. 
A wood is a stately salon; an orchard is 
a cheery, gossipy kitchen—something is 
always being done in orchards, fruit is 
getting made, virtue is going out of the 
bark. 

“An orchard always makes me want to 
keep house under the trees,’ exclaimed 
Lionel suddenly. ‘See there— what a 
place for the best room! And there might 
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be the library—between those two trees, 
with the lowest boughs for bookshelves.” 

I nodded the grateful affirmation which 
I always feel when some one understands 
that outdoors is not merely outdoors, but 
a place as filled with personality as is a 
cathedral. I felt the long grass yield, 
I heard the sweep of my flowered skirts 
upon it—really, the gown was not so amiss 
here in the orchard!—I smelt the rich, 
odorous fruit ripe for the picking, within 
the leaves, and, on a sudden, I looked 
down an aisle of gnarled trees to the pale 
west and | saw the little new moon. And 
then I stood still and remembered; | 
remembered Peleas’ words of the after- 
noon: 

“TI am told ibat when one is past seventy, 
if one walks out in an orchard in summer, 
at twilight, under a perfectly new moon, he 
can, under three conditions, have back one 
hour of bis youth.” 

I do not know what Lionel may have 
been saying—I, whose chief use in life 
is to listen to confidences and withhold 
advice! What were the conditions, the 
three conditions that Peleas had named? 
Ah, and if any one thinks me a little mad 
I delight in the charge. For if there be 
any possibility, however mad, whereby 
one may win back an hour of his youth, | 
cry scorn to the unimaginative Old who 
would not give it trial. Who could prove 
that if one of seventy or thereabouts 
went into a summer orchard with the right 
word on his lips Youth might not for one 
brief, sweet moment visibly return, and 
one might not know, through all one’s 
tired being, its pulses and its heights? 
No one could possibly disprove it—I! most 
happily defy any one to disprove it even 
now! As for me I believe so heartily in 
all the wonder of the world that I think 
no radiant phenomenon could surprise me. 
In a fine excitement | bent my energies to 
remembering what one must do to make 
trial of the magic of orchards. And at 
that very moment I heard Lionel saying: 

“Aunt. Etarre, you look like the spirit 
of the place—my Lady Demeter, come to 
taste of her trees.” 

“Demeter was young, Lionel 
tested in unfeigned sadness. 

“| know it, dear,” assented Lionel. 
“She couldn’t help it. Neither can you. 
Do you know,” said the dear boy, “I have 


” 
’ 


I pro- 




















long had a secret theory that you are 
twenty.” 

And at that Peleas’ words came back 
to me. 

“First,” he had said, “one must go to 
an orchard with some one who would not be 
in the least surprised to see one become 
young again.” 

And here was Lionel actually insisting 
on my youth! Besides, | knew Lionel to 
be one of the adorable few who could almost 
certainly have come upon Pan on a hillside 
without one throb of fear. So then—one 
had only, according to Peleas, to pay one’s 
debt “‘to the orchard, or Nature, or some 
of them” for that hour of youth, and to be 
able to say the word that should break 
the spell, in order to be, for one hour, 
young—young—young again. I smiled at 
my wandering fancy even as | indulged 
it, and a fancy must be very wild indeed 
to deserve my smile. What was the word, 
I wondered; what was the word that 
would break the spell and would prove if 
such things indeed be? But even if the 
word came to me, whatever could | do to 
pay back my debt for such magic as that? 

I looked at Lionel standing under an 
apple-tree, one arm thrown across a bur- 
dened branch, his face uplifted, his pure 
profile against the pure gold of the west. 
How I loved his young strength, the young 
eagerness, the young hope! And suddenly 
the memory of the insistent laugh of the 
lady of “Chiffon” besieged me, of the up- 
ward intonations, the dreadful gayety, the 
presence of her, like a rough wind from 
another climate. If only I could make 
him see! If only I could make him see 
her for one moment as she was! Ah, there 
would be the paying of my debt for an 
hour of such magic as | dreamed, and there 
would be reason enough for the coming of 
such magic into the world. And straight- 
way I protest, being a very stupid old 
woman, who can entertain but one fancy 
at a time, my desire for youth for its own 
sake quite deserted me, and | became pos- 
sessed only of a passionate wish for youth, 
an hour of youth to try to make Lionel see 
the pit in the path he was choosing. Does 
that seem to youth a gray pastime for 
youth? Ah, but when life grows late and 
the days are colorless then, it may be, 
such pastimes have at length all the gold 
of adventure and the glamour of any quest. 
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“Ah, Jove!” cried Lionel suddenly; 
“Aunt Etarre, what do you think I have 
in my pocket?” 

With infinite pains, for all his boy’s 
eagerness, he drew something forth from 
within his coat, and when | saw it I was 
fain to gasp with delight and astonishment. 
For he showed me two long, black, di- 
vergent musical pipes, fitted to a single 
mouth-piece, and fashioned like the pipes 
of the young Pan or of the ancient shep- 
herds under the lime-trees of Cos and the 
oaks of Himera. 

“Lionel!” I cried, ‘wherever did you 
get them?” 

“A fellow brought them to me,” ex- 
plained Lionel. ‘I jabbed a hole in my 
pocket so they’d go down the lining. 
Aren’t they immense? They aren’t old, 
you know—they make ’em for you in 
Sicily, while you wait. But—” he blewa 
soft note, long and immeasurably sweet, 
“wouldn’t that fairly make one go a-shep- 
herding?” he asked exultantly. ‘What 
a place to have them—here in the or- 
chard! I can show you a little how they 
go,” he added, and stood erect under the 
shadowy tree, and set the pipes to his lips. 

Oh, and it was sweet—sweet like the for- 
gotten wind of old days, wind that caught 
the sound of pipings “down the valleys 
wild” in far lands of sun, when the world 
was young, and the nightingale sang from 
the thicket and “Spring, the thrice-desir- 
able,” walked delicately abroad. It was 
as if a strain from the music of a Sicilian 
night crept down the orchard. I listened 
breathlessly, and it was half as if the 
dimming orchard, and the golden fruit 
yet warm from the sun, and the paling 
west and the little moon were some way a 
part of me, and listened breathless, too. 
So I cannot tell whether what | heard was 
in the air that Lionel was fashioning— 
whether he knew that he played it or 
whether, indeed, some remembered har- 
mony of those ancient, enchanted days 
found its way to the pipes of its own ac- 
cord, but I protest that suddenly there 
sounded such a strain of unearthly beauty 
in his simple melody that it caught at 
my heart like a tender hand. It was an 


air, not alone like the measures of my own 
youth, but like the youth of the race, the 
youth of the world, the youth of the sing- 
And then I knew the word— 


ing stars. 
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have grown with delight. Miss Lillieblade 
is a famous gardener, and not even her 
statistics about her vegetables or her 
knowledge of the pedigree of her roses 
can detract from her garden’s witchery. 

There Lionel talked to me of his lady, 
but not as I had thought. For instead 
of a pxan of praise, he poured out to 
me a veritable lover’s plaint of the griefs 
of love, of the inconstancy of his lady, of 
his own despair, and, as | could see, though 
he did not, of dissatisfaction with the 
whole wretched business of his infatuation 
for the star of “Chiffon.” Yet I daresay 
that he fancied himself to be only luxuri- 
ously confiding to me a very picturesque 
affair of which he seemed not a little proud. 
But | knew well enough, and my heart 
ached for him. 

“She is so full of life and the love of 
life,’ he kept asserting, like an argument. 
“She loves the woods and all beauty——’”’ 

“Ah, does she?” said | suddenly, “and 
would she like to come out here, for ex- 
ample, and sit for hours in this garden— 
all alone?” 

I smiled as I asked it. I think that I 
can, without long acquaintanceship, dis- 
tinguish those who love the companion- 
ship of outdoors and those who are merely 
alive to its values as a background. 

At length, having penetrated the gar- 
den, we crossed a lawn to a low wall show- 
ing faintly in the deepening dusk; and 
Lionel unlatched a little wicket gate, made 
like the cover of an ancient treasure bas- 
ket, and held it wide for me to pass. As 
I did so I saw that we had left the house 
a distance behind and were entering the 
orchard. 

To me, as life grows late, an orchard be- 
comes more of an expression of myself 
than is a wood. The loneliness and aloof- 
ness of a wood terrify me not a little, but 
the intimacy of an orchard is the sweetest 
reassurance. A wood is like a wonderful 
stranger; an orchard is like a dear friend. 
A wood is a stately salon; an orchard is 
a cheery, gossipy kitchen—something is 
always being done in orchards, fruit is 





getting made, virtue is going out of the 


bark. 

“An orchard always makes me want to 
keep house under the trees,” exclaimed 
Lionel suddenly. “See there—what a 
place for the best room! And there might 
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be the library—between those two trees, 
with the lowest boughs for bookshelves.” 

I nodded the grateful affirmation which 
I always feel when some one understands 
that outdoors is not merely outdoors, but 
a place as filled with personality as is a 
cathedral. | felt the long grass yield, 
I heard the sweep of my flowered skirts 
upon it—really, the gown was not so amiss 
here in the orchard!—I smelt the rich, 
odorous fruit ripe for the picking, within 
the leaves, and, on a sudden, | looked 
down an aisle of gnarled trees to the pale 
west and | saw the little new moon. And 
then I stood still and remembered; | 
remembered Peleas’ words of the after- 
noon: 

“T am told tbat when one is past seventy, 
if one walks out in an orchard in summer, 
at twilight, under a perfectly new moon, he 
can, under three conditions, have back one 
hour of his youth.” 

I do not know what Lionel may have 
been saying—I, whose chief use in life 
is to listen to confidences and withhold 
advice! What were the conditions, the 
three conditions that Peleas had named? 
Ah, and if any one thinks me a little mad 
I delight in the charge. For if there be 
any possibility, however mad, whereby 
one may win back an hour of his youth, | 
cry scorn to the unimaginative Old who 
would not give it trial. Who could prove 
that if one of seventy or thereabouts 
went into a summer orchard with the right 
word on his lips Youth might not for one 
brief, sweet moment visibly return, and 
one- might not know, through all one’s 
tired being, its pulses and its heights? 
No one could possibly disprove it—I most 
happily defy any one to disprove it even 
now! As for me I believe so heartily in 
all the wonder of the world that I think 
no radiant phenomenon could surprise me. 
In a fine excitement I bent my energies to 
remembering what one must do to make 
trial of the magic of orchards. And at 
that very moment | heard Lionel saying: 

“Aunt Etarre, you look like the spirit 
of the place—my Lady Demeter, come to 
taste of her trees.” 


“Demeter was young, Lionel,” I pro- 
tested in unfeigned sadness. 
“Tl know it, dear,’’ assented Lionel. 


“She couldn’t help it. Neither can you. 
Do you know,” said the dear boy, “I have 
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long had a secret theory that you are 
twenty.” 

And at that Peleas’ words came back 
to me. 

“First,” he had said, ‘one must go to 
an orchard with some one who would not be 
in the least surprised to see one become 
young again.” 

And here was Lionel actually insisting 
on my youth! Besides, I knew Lionel to 
be one of the adorable few who could almost 
certainly have come upon Pan on a hillside 
without one throb of fear. So then—one 
had only, according to Peleas, to pay one’s 
debt “to the orchard, or Nature, or some 
of them” for that hour of youth, and to be 
able to say the word that should break 
the spell, in order to be, for one hour, 
young—young—young again. I smiled at 
my wandering fancy even as | indulged 
it, and a fancy must be very wild indeed 
to deserve my smile. What was the word, 
I wondered; what was the word that 
would break the spell and would prove if 
such things indeed be? But even if the 
word came to me, whatever could I do to 
pay back my debt for such magic as that? 

I looked at Lionel standing under an 
apple-tree, one arm thrown across a bur- 
dened branch, his face uplifted, his pure 
profile against the pure gold of the west. 
How I loved his young strength, the young 
eagerness, the young hope! And suddenly 
the memory of the insistent laugh of the 
lady of ‘‘Chiffon” besieged me, of the up- 
ward intonations, the dreadful gayety, the 
presence of her, like a rough wind from 
another climate. If only | could make 
him see! If only I could make him see 
her for one moment as she was! Ah, there 
would be the paying of my debt for an 
hour of such magic as | dreamed, and there 
would be reason enough for the coming of 
such magic into the world. And straight- 
way I protest, being a very stupid old 
woman, who can entertain but one fancy 
at a time, my desire for youth for its own 
sake quite deserted me, and | became pos- 
sessed only of a passionate wish for youth, 
an hour of youth to try to make Lionel see 
the pit in the path he was choosing. Does 
that seem to youth a gray pastime for 
youth? Ah, but when life grows late and 
the days are colorless then, it may be, 
such pastimes have at length all the gold 
of adventure and the glamour of any quest. 
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“Ah, Jove!” cried Lionel suddenly; 
“Aunt Etarre, what do you think I have 
in my pocket?” 

With infinite pains, for all his boy’s 
eagerness, he drew something forth from 
within his coat, and when I saw it I was 
fain to gasp with delight and astonishment. 
For he showed me two long, black, di- 
vergent musical pipes, fitted to a single 
mouth-piece, and fashioned like the pipes 
of the young Pan or of the ancient shep- 
herds under the lime-trees of Cos and the 
oaks of Himera. 

“Lionel!” I cried, ““wherever did you 
get them?” 

“A fellow brought them to me,” ex- 
plained Lionel. “I jabbed a hole in my 
pocket so they’d go down the lining. 
Aren’t they immense? They aren’t old, 
you know—they make ’em for you in 
Sicily, while you wait. But—” he blewa 
soft note, long and immeasurably sweet, 
“wouldn’t that fairly make one go a-shep- 
herding?” he asked exultantly. ‘What 
a place to have them—here in the or- 
chard! I can show you a little how they 
go,” he added, and stood erect under the 
shadowy tree, and set the pipes to his lips. 

Oh, and it was sweet—sweet like the for- 
gotten wind of old days, wind that caught 
the sound of pipings “down the valleys 
wild” in far lands of sun, when the world 
was young, and the nightingale sang from 
the thicket and “Spring, the thrice-desir- 
able,” walked delicately abroad. It was 
as if a strain from the music of a Sicilian 
night crept down the orchard. I listened 
breathlessly, and it was half as if the 
dimming orchard, and the golden fruit 
yet warm from the sun, and the paling 
west and the little moon were some way a 
part of me, and listened breathless, too. 
So I cannot tell whether what I heard was 
in the air that Lionel was fashioning— 
whether he knew that he played it or 
whether, indeed, some remembered har- 
mony of those ancient, enchanted days 
found its way to the pipes of its own ac- 
cord, but I protest that suddenly there 
sounded such a strain of unearthly beauty 
in his simple melody that it caught at 
my heart like a tender hand. It was an 
air, not alone like the measures of my own 
youth, but like the youth of the race, the 
youth of the world, the youth of the sing- 
ing stars. And then I knew the word— 
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I knew the word that would break the 
spell. How else should one be young 
than by thinking of youth, dreaming of 
youth, feeling youth in the heart of him, 
admitting nothing but youth to the cur- 
rents of his blood? 

“Youth!” I said to myself, and barely 
above my quick breath—‘‘the word is 
youth!” 

As we turned I put my hand to my 
hair in swift trepidation. Where was my 
lavender cap? Not on my head—and | 
must certainly have worn it in the garden. 
And did | fancy it, or was my hair thick 
and soft as it used to be—and oh, was it 
brown? I could not tell if it were indeed 
brown, but assuredly it was magically 
luxuriant. What of this sudden exulta- 
tion that had come upon me, these pulses 
of summer, this intoxicating sense of being 
at one with all the joyous hour? Youth, 
youth! I cried to myself; what might it be 
but youth, come to me for the one miracu- 
lous hour of Paradise? I dared not look 
down at my hands, but | slipped them 
among the folds of my skirts, for they 
would have told the truth. But the little 
ring of pearls that Peleas had set there 
when I was twenty had not grown old, 
and how should the hands be old? I felt 
the breath of the orchard on my mouth, 
the brush of leaves all about me, the piping 
of the song of the youth of all things in 
my ears, and I was young again—I say 
that | was young, with a draught of the 
nectar of the high gods. 

| held out my hand to Lionel and touched 
my finger tips to my flowered skirts. He 
understood, and caught my hand and, 
the pipes still set to his lips, paced with 
me down the dim aisle of the trees. We 
seemed to know the simple, stately meas- 
ure as if we had danced it all our days— 
a measure that went trippingly and yet 
with all the delicacy of a thing not danced, 
but remembered. We turned, and bowed, 
and stepped from each other, the soft grass 
yielding, my flowery skirts trailing and 
sweeping mistily about me; and when we 
faced the garden we were in shadow, but 
when we turned toward the west the pale 
light was in our eyes and we saw the 
crescent of the moon trembling above the 
fruit of the topmost boughs. And now | 
stepped within the shadow of a tree, and 
now he gravely met me on its other side, 
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and we paced deeper in the green arcade, 
and returned to the grassy aisle, and 
touched hands, and went forward to a 
merrier note. But to me there seemed 
no incongruity in the moment, and this 
is the test of the heights of all experience 
—and of all madness. 

“Lionel,” I said, “this is the way they 
did when the world was young and when 
there was nothing of it but the outdoors.” 

He nodded, piping. 

“This is the way,” I went on, “that we 
should all do, if the world were all made of 
outdoors now, and nothing else.” 

He sounded a gay little note that 
seemed to me to signify his supreme 
willingness. 

“But in that case,” said I boldly, “we 
should have to make over half the people 
of the world. Not—not all of us could 
belong in such a picture as this, Lionel. 
Some of us,” said I in spite of myself, 
“would seem, in this orchard, like a rough 
wind from another climate.” 

1 hesitated, wondering greatly how in 
the world | could make him see that, just 
as the star of “‘Chiffon”’ would be a rough 
wind there in the orchard, so she would be 
in all his life. 

“After all,” I said, standing opposite 
him in the twilight, “after all, Lionel, 
women do not change. Custom and civil- 
ization vary, but the heart of a woman 
never changes. As they were long ago 
in Sicily, as they are in every woman’s 
youth, so they remain. And you can al- 
ways test them. If I were a man, in love 
with a woman, do you know how I could 
tell whether she were the eternal woman, 
the one woman?” 

“Hower” asked Lionel; 
stopped his piping. 

“Test her by the outdoors,” said I. 
“She may be glittering and splendid in a 
drawing-room, she may be adorable at 
dinner, and perfect at a ball; but when 
she is outdoors under a blue sky there may 
be something—her laugh, her artificiality, 
the very flush on her cheeks—that will 
make you ashamed.” 

I held my breath; for it was as if I had 
painted the very picture of the star of 
“Chiffon,” a splash of crude color on the 
evenly meted dusk. 

“In my youth,” I said, “these things 
were not so difficult. A lady at her loom, 


and he had 
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before her embroidery frame, in a minuet, 
at the spinnet, or, let us say, a-Maying— 
she was not to be mistaken. We went 
about our tasks with a difference. We 
painted, we wove, we washed the china 
and whitened the silver and brewed the 
punch and listened to our elders. And 
that was because the land was yet young 
and there was something of the outdoors 
left in all our hearts. But now when a 
thousand walls have shut us in, we must 
drag one another back to Nature by force 
before we know the truth about ourselves. 
And with all the best of us the outdoors 
shows us true; and with all the worst of 
us it shows us false. Will you prove her 
sor” I cried, and | was amazed at my own 
daring; surely, surely the daring of youth 
was in my veins. “Will you prove her 
so, Lionel?” I cried. 

He came a step nearer and looked down 
at me without speaking. 

“When I was young—’’ 
ulously. 

The twilight had deepened so that | 
could hardly see his face; | was frightened 
at my own words, and I kept my hands 
clasped tightly behind me, my fingers on 
the little worn ring of pearls that Peleas 
had slipped there when I was twenty. 
If I were to look at my hands I should 
know the truth—yet if that little ring were 
not old how should the hands be old? 

“When I was young,” I said, “I think 
there was something of the outdoors left 
in all our hearts.” 

“So there is now,” said Lionel suddenly 
and caught and kissed my hand. So | 
knew that he had understood all that I had 
tried to tell him. 

“Lionel,” I said, with infinite tender- 
ness, ‘‘I know all about it. I feel as if I had 
been given back an hour of my youth to 
tell you that I do know. | have been very 
bold to speak of her,” I said, trembling, 
“but I don’t think—I don’t think, Lionel, 
that the outdoors would approve her, nor 
would the orchard,” I added, “on such a 
night.’ But you must forgive me.” 

He put out his hands with an inarticu- 
late cry. 

“Who are your” he said, almost with 
a sob, “you don’t speak to me like Aunt 
Etarre. You don’t understand her. You 
don’t P 

“1 know, I know,” I answered sadly. 


I began, trem- 
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He rushed away from me, up the path— 
poor boy, his pipes silent in his hand. 
When | had followed sorrowfully, griev- 
ing for the old-new ache of the heart, | 
came to the little wicket gate, like the 
cover of an ancient treasure-basket, and 
there | found Peleas waiting forme. Then 
I remembered what wonderful thing had 
happened to me, and how my youth had 
come upon me, and | hurried to him wist- 
fully—for I had longed, so many times, 
not to grow old in his eyes. 

“Peleas,” I whispered him, “ Peleas— 
look at me!” 

He looked, and took my hand, and bent 
to kiss me; but there was no surprise in 
his face. 

“Peleas,” I cried, ‘but how do I look?” 

“Like a girl, Etarre,” he said; but still 
there was in his face no surprise. 

We went through the old-fashioned gar- 
den toward the house, and | was silent 
with marveling. We reached the steps, 
and I heard the voices of the others in the 
hall, and | knew that in a moment | must 
know the truth. I touched my hair—the 
lavender cap was not there; but still | 
would not look at my hands, for they would 
tell me the truth. I took Peleas’ arm 
and mounted to the veranda, and turned 
to him eagerly as we stepped within the 
lighted cave of the hallway. 

“You look like a girl to-night, Etarre,” 
said Peleas again. But neither in his face 
nor in his tender voice was there any sur- 
prise. 


““Chiffon’ has gone to Australia,’ said 


Miss Lillieblade two months later, in 
town. 

“And where is Lionel?” I asked with 
interest. 


“Back in college, like a white man and 
unlike a poet,” said Miss Lillieblade, with 
reminiscent bitterness. 

When she was gone Peleas looked at me 
fixedly. 

“Etarre,” he said, “speaking of Lionel, 
and that week-end at Miss Willie’s house 
in Westchester——”’ 

“Yes,” said | innocently. 

“Did you ever try the magic of that or- 
chard?” he asked. 


“Yes,” I confessed, “I did. Did you, 
Peleas?” 
“| did,” he admitted, “one night— 
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when | waited for you by the little wicket 
gate. 1 suspected it was what you were 
doing.” 

“And did it—did it come true, Peleas?”’ 
I asked eagerly. 

“Ah, well now, did it?” 
“You saw me.” 

We were silent for a moment, smiling 
into each other’s eyes. 

“If you take youth with you into an 
orchard or into a market-place, for that 
matter,” said Peleas, “I suppose there 
always wll be magic, will there not?” 


he parried. 


That seemed most reasonable, even for 
magic. 

“But,” I said lingeringly, for | liked 
well my old fancy, “where was my laven- 
der cap, Peleas?”’ 

We both knew that many an argument 
of reason has been overthrown by no more 
valid an objection. And we both have a 
theory that it is as well to believe all the 
impossible things as to be deceived in 
many of those that are possible. 

“Besides,” said Peleas, ““we are young 
toeach other. And that is magic enough.” 





THERE’S MUSIC IN 


MY HEART TO-DAY 


BY LLOYD ROBERTS 


There’s music in my heart to-day; 


The Master-hand is on the keys, 
Calling me up to the windy hills 
And down to the purple seas. 


Let Time draw back when I hear that tune— 
Old to the soul when the stars were new— 


And swing the doors to the four great winds, 
That my feet may wander through. 


North or South, and East or West; 
Over the rim with the bellied sails, 

From the mountains’ feet to the empty plains, 
Or down the silent trails— 


It matters not which door you choose; 


The same clear tune blows through them all, 


Though one heart leaps to the grind of seas, 


And one to the rain-bird’s call. 


However you hide in the city’s din 


And drown your ears with its siren songs, 
Some day steal in those thin, wild notes, 
And you leave the foolish throngs. 


God grant that the day will find me not 

When the tune shall mellow and thrill in vain— 
So long as the plains are red with sun, 

And the woods are black with rain. 























ALONG THE STUBBLES 


CHAUNCEY BAGS A CHICKEN 


BY MAXIMILIAN FOSTER 


N the golden world of the September 
I stubbles all the air snapped and 
crackled with the frost; and there 
at the edge of the landscape was the sun 
of a cloudless day just lifting above the 
sky-line. All Dakota stretched before us 
in the light of that sparkling dawn—an 
undulating sweep of yellow, stripped to the 
harvest, and with only the rounded domes 
of the straw piles and the blur of some 
lonely tree-claim to break its infinity of 
levels. Against the east, a threshing crew 
had begun their day, the long box of the 
thresher breaking down the rounded curve 
of land and sky, and over its tail an arc 
of winnowed straw-chaff gushing from the 
funnel; and there, too, along the distance 
crawled a Great Northern freight, its string 
of box cars standing up like houses in the 
lucid air. But ever in the north the 
fields lay bare and lifeless, a wide country 
for the birds, and turning the heads of the 
team, we drove on into the eye of the 
breeze. 

“Hunh — nippy like, now ain’t it?” 
grumbled Joe, hunched up in the collar 
of his coat; “well, we got to hunt up into 
the wind, anyhow; an’ if you folks is friz, 
git out an’ walk a bit.” 

To walk meant an obvious delay. We 
rode and froze. Under foot the dogs 
huddled among the lap robes stirred un- 
easily—there were four of them crouched 
in the wagon-box—and every movement 
let in a gush of the tart air that stung to 
the marrow like steel. 

“W-wwish we’d-dd-d c-come in August!” 
chattered Peter Chauncey. 

“August, hey—hunh!” Joe, with an- 
other grunt, disdainfully flicked the team, 
and we rattled onward over the prairie 
road. “August, hey? Say—they ain't 
much fun shootin’ them pore little birds 
in August. Chickens in hot weather is 





like gittin’ ’em out of a barnyard! Sure 
it is!” 

All of which Joe said sincerely; but ris- 
ing to the occasion, we wished to know. 
“Well—outside workin’ the dogs,’ said 
he, switching around in his seat; ‘there 
ain’t much to it. They lie too close—you 
got to walk up to the bunch an’ kick ’em 
out, an’ then they buzz up like a lot of 
turkey fatters. Ahr—it’s a right an’ left 
every time; an’ if you know the game, 
you c’n tear the hull innards out o’ a 
flock. I ain’t much fur it.” 

But in September, said Joe—after the 
frosts began—that was different! 

“Git a little tech o’ frost in their blood 
—nippy days like this—an’ they ain’t goin’ 
to hang aroun’ under foot till ye got to 
go an’ kick ’em up.” 

Chirruping to the team, Joe turned off 
from the line road, and swung out into 
the open stubble. A mile beyond, just 
over the horses’ ears, a tree-claim stood up 
against the sky-line in a dusky blur; and 
below that, on the right, was a long hay 
meadow spreading down to the edges of 
a slough. “Keep yer eyes peeled, now,” 
cautioned Joe, waving his whip toward the 
stubble on the side; “they’s a bunch 
handy here.” 

Reining up, Joe sat back in the seat and 
watched, while we fumbled among the 
robes for a dog. Bird, the setter bitch, 
went out over the right wheel first, a little 
loath to be dragged from her warm bed- 
ding; but Rap, the pointer, scenting ex- 
citement and whimpering at the chance 
for a run, piled out over the end-gate at 
a word. 

“Heck—now that’s a pretty pair, any- 
how,” praised Joe, as the two burst away 
a-gallop; “ever tried ’em afore in big 
country—out here in the open, eh?”’ 

But the truth of the matter was that 
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the two were bred to close country, only— 
brush covers and a land of little fields. 
And Joe, hearing it, thrust out his lower 
lip in doubt, and swung around to watch 
them. ‘“‘Well—mebbe they’ll learn arter 
a while,” he muttered skeptically; “but 
it allus takes a while.” 

“Learn?” snapped Peter Chauncey, 
picking up the argument; ‘‘why those two 
dogs are as good on quail and grouse as 
any two in the whole state of New York.” 

With that he turned his back to Joe, and 
looked away over the wagon-tail to watch 
the pair at work, and Joe’s face widened 
into a grin. 

“Back in New York, hey? Say, I’d 
hate like thunder to live as far as that. | 
was there, once, an’ see your derned farm- 
lands a piece. Ginger, they made a feller 
cramped! Now this here is country!” 

At Joe’s complacent gesture, we looked 
around over the drowning sweep of open, 
and there were the dogs, for the first time 
in their lives going awkwardly and giving 
to their owner a feeling akin to uneasiness 
and doubt. Bird, wise of her kind on 
quail, was quartering away from the wagon 
hardly a stone’s throw distant and pecking 
at it as nervously as a broken-spirited 
spaniel. Most of the time she had her 
eye on the team, as if she feared to lose 
it; and the flat, open plain before her must 
have seemed a barren field for her effort 
and a waste of honest trial. On the other 
side was Rap, doing a little better, perhaps, 
but still a little cramped and uncertain in 
what he was asked to do, and between them 
was little to raise our pride. 

“Git up the road!” snapped Joe, flap- 
ping the lines over the dozing pair; “say 
—them dogs o’ yourn is a little tied down, 
ain’t they?’ But as there was little to 
say, just then, we solaced ourselves by 
saying nothing at all. “Can’t you limber 
‘em up a bit?” inquired Joe casually, 
after a pause; “‘seems as if they was afraid 
o’ gittin’ losted mebbe.” 

Nor could one blame them much. But 
at the chicken-shooter’s scorn of all close- 
cover dogs, we arose and tried to save the 
day. 

“Hie on there, Bird—Rap—hie on there! 
Bird—Rap!” 

The cry was understood and the gesture 
hat went with it. This was no field trial 
running, but, as it appeared, a matter of 


urgency if we were to make a stand for 
the pair; and by turn, the setter bitch 
and the pointer were hied on by voice and 
hand in the effort to make them stretch 
themselves; and Joe, sitting in judgment, 
only grinned. 

“Say—that setter, Bird,” he cut in, 
finally; “she hunts pretty close, all right 
—don’t she?’ 

True again—the setter was noted for her 
carefulness, and Joe, losing his grin for a 
moment, inspected her critically. 

“Well, now—say,” he agreed, marching 
directly to the point; “I guess she is ruther 
careful—the way she pokes. Ain’t lost 
nawthin’ in the stubble, has she—the way 
she’s lookin’ fur it?” 

A painful silence followed this criti- 
cism. There was less to say now even 
than before. All the way from the sea- 
board we had sacked this pair of ours— 
they were good dogs, of their kind; but 
the way affairs were going in that first few 
minutes, we might better have left them 
at home. 

“Whoa—hold on there!” cried Joe, and 
pulled up the team. “Now that’s all 
right—don’t you be goin’ to git sore on 
them dogs. I’ve seen a few from the East 
afore. Jes’ pick up that setter-bitch, an’ 
we'll give that Rap dog a chanst. One 
at a time’s the go.” 

Calling in the setter, we let Joe hoist her 
aboard, and leaned back to await develop- 
ments. “Git now—you—Pod!”’ cried Joe; 
and as the wagon went on briskly, there 
unlimbered over the wheel a short, heavily 
legged pointer dog with hair as red and wiry 
as the coat of an Irish terrier. 

“What’s that?” asked Peter Chauncey, 
coming back to life with a shudder. 

“What say—oh, that? Why, that’s Pod 
—Pod, short for Podner. Hie on there, 
Pod!” 

Yelling again to his auburn what-not, 
Joe settled himself easily and clucked to 
the horses. ‘Jus’ watch Pod,” he bade 
us, and we watched, debating whether our 
friend was not taking the time to have a 
little fun with us. But Pod, it appeared 
soon enough, was all dog and quite at his 
ease in the running. 

Answering to the call, he stretched him- 
self along the stubble; and without other 
word or signal from his master, settled to 
the sport. Ranging off at a gallop, he 
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left the wagon behind, and streaked it 
swiftly across the wind to the edge of the 
half-mile open. There he turned, heading 
in a line above, the slowly moving team, 
and drawing close, put about and went 
away again. On he raced, beating off in 
a still longer diagonal; and Peter Chaun- 
cey, watching, voiced himself uneasily. 
“T say there, Joe—look!”’ he cried, point- 
ing; ‘‘that red-headed mick of yours is 
going home!” 

“‘Hey—what say—home?”’ cackled Joe, 
rising in bewilderment. Then he grunted 
loudly. “Goin’ home—nawthin’! Pod’s 
jes’ stretchin’ out a little!” 

We saw then what Joe had meant when 
he said our eastern dogs seemed cramped 
in their work. There was the red pointer 
going it a half mile away and still at a 
handsome gallop; and though once we lost 
him in a corner of the standing hay, Joe 
expressed no great concern. “‘Naw—lose 
us nawthin’!”’ he grumbled; ‘Pod ain't 
never run off home—-it don’t matter how 
far off he gets. He'll find the wagon. 
That’s the kind a feller wants out here 
a dog that ain’t allus sneakin’ in close an’ 
sniffin’ at the axle-grease. Here, Pod!” 

Hitching the other way around, Joe 
pushed the pointer to the left of us, where 
Rap was still beating up against the wind. 
“Out there—the two o’ ye!” called Joe, 
and we saw his aim without the telling 
of it. But Joe was all for explanations. 
“You see, now,” he told us, “them east- 
ern dogs o’ yourn is like a feller that can’t 
swim an’ gets chucked overboard. This 
big country fairly drowns’em. But if that 
there p'inter dog, Rap, has got any brains 
in his noddle, he’ll take up arter Pod an’ 
kinder git the hang o’ it.” 

In the matter of brains Rap had _ his 
share, and we looked on waiting to see. 
As the red pointer flashed on across his 
view he pricked up a moment, watching, 
and finding company at last in his lone- 
liness, set off at a run and ranged away 
into the distance. In his work there was 
nothing wanting; he took his ground and 
pieced it off handsomely. 

Now Rap was going it. As Pod came 
in again, and, turning, rushed up the wind 
toward the tree-claim, there was the liver 
and white pointer widening out and taking 
his share of the ground. ‘“Bully—that’s 
him!” cried Joe, applauding; “that Rap 











dog’s got style an’ brains—he’s got old 
Pod beaten a mile for looks. But | ain’t 
sure Pod’s losin’ anything, though!” 

As Joe said, the red pointer was not much 
for style—in a field trial of any sort he 
would have been laughed off the ground 
before the running began. He was swift in 
his way, all right—running at a lumbering 
gallop that somehow looked unsafe, and 
we began to wonder aloud what would 
happen when he found the birds. 

“Run up his birds—what—him—Pod!” 
echoed Joe, in derision. ‘Why, old Pod 
—whoa! There—he’s got ’em!” 

Over on our left again were Pod and 
Rap, fifty yards apart, and with Pod 
dropped in his gallop to a canter. Right 
about in his stride, the red pointer pattered 
up the wind, his nose thrust out and hunt- 
ing the air in eagerness. ‘‘There—look!” 
Joe dragged the horses’ heads around; we 
lined out straight for the red pointer and 
at a smart trot rattled across the stubble. 

“Hold on there!” bawled Peter Chaun- 
cey; “let me out! You'll put them up!” 

“Put up nawthin’ — sit still, there!” 
Leaning over the dash, Joe cut the team 
with his whip, and bumping and thudding 
across the under-plow, we headed along, 
with nervous fingers gripping the guns 
across our knees. There was Pod, now, 
stealing along like a cat, head and tail in 
a line and hunting up the wind on that 
elusive scent arising out of the stubble. 
“Hold him—hold him, Joe!” pleaded 
Peter Chauncey, all alive now in antici- 
pation; “he'll flush them—he’ll have them 
up!” But Joe, still with his eye on Pod, 
kept silent and drove along. 

Then Pod, in his stride, shocked to 
a standstill, and like an iron ornament, 
stood with his tail fixed stiff behind him 
and his head cocked tensely to one side. 
“Steady!” murmured Joe, under his 
breath. Pod was off again—a step—an- 
other—softly like a cat; and then the whole 
breath of the scent must have struck him 
in the face and he halted. ‘““Steady— 
steady!” So Pod, standing fixedly, his 
nos¢ to the birds, settled on the point. 

“Whoa—pile out now! Take your time 
—-he’ll holt ’em all right! Steady—steady 
—Pod!” 

As we went out over the wheel, right 
and left, Rap turned and raced down the 
stubble, quartering away from the stand- 
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ing dog. A shrill whistle stopped him; he 
turned and threw up his head. There was 
Pod, holding stiff to the point, and with a 
quick turn, full of life and power, the smart 
pointer brought himself to a standstill and 
backed the other manfully. 

Spreading out, we walked up cautiously, 
waiting for the birds to rise. Foot by foot 
we edged along, and I heard Peter Chaun- 
cey mumbling through his teeth, ‘‘Suf- 
fering Casar—do you see them yet?” 
But there was the open stubble, as bare 
and flat, apparently, as the palm of your 
hand; and though I screwed my eye to it 
hard and looked there was not a feather 
to be seen. “ Walk in—walk in on ’em!” 
roared Joe; and we walked till Pod was 
almost trod upon. 

Bzzzz-whirr! A bird lurched up almost 
under foot — b77z7g — another and more. 
In that instant the air seemed full of birds 
—all the bunch got up at once, and— 
bang—bang— Peter Chauncey cut away 
into the rush. One bird, a full-grown cock 
that was lining it away toward the tree- 
claim, doubled up on himself and thumped 
to the ground; and—bang—I let go at 
the right and missed cleverly. Then an- 
other bird thumped to the prairie—Peter 
Chauncey had a double; and pulling on 
a straight-away—bang!—that was bet- 
ter. A drift of downy feathers settled 
along the wind, and the bird, going on a 
bit, collapsed suddenly and turned up its 
toes in the stubble! 

Looking after the birds, we saw them 
swim along toward the tree-claim, and 
breaking there in a wide circle, drift down 
to the stubble. Joe, standing up on the 
wagon seat, had marked them down, too; 
and at his call Pod stood up and bustled 
around before us. ‘‘Dead—dead, Pod— 
hey you, Pod!” yelled Joe cheerfully; 
and the red pointer snatched up my single 
and delivered it to hand. 

“Now then,” suggested Joe, reining down 
into a walk as we came up against the tree- 
claim; ‘‘mebbe you'd like to drop that 
setter-bitch an’ pick up the pinter to rest. 
There’s two birds swung in here out o’ the 
bunch—she oughter work ’em up in the 
trees. Say—them chicken is lyin’ mighty 
close for this time o’ year, ain’t they?” 

Picking up the pointer, we dropped 
Bird to the stubble, and drifted along the 
edge of the tree-claim, watching. For 


Bird, ranging up against the familiar trees, 
was taking in every inch of the cover, 
cleaning up the ground methodically and 
at a patient gait that made Joe snort 
loudly in disdain. ‘‘There’s quail dog for 
ye! Lawd—it’s like she’s hunting mice!” 
But Bird, none the less, knew in her own 
way exactly what she was about, and 
rounding up at the corner, she turned, 
cocked herself sideways and came to a 
beautiful stand. 

“Gosh—get her!” was what Joe said, 
and pulled the horses to a standstill. 

Together we climbed down, loaded and 
walked in on the bitch. On my right, now, 
was Peter Chauncey, going jauntily, the 
confidence of success still strong in him 
and the memory of his right and left to 
back it. Joe, cocked up on-the wagon 
seat, waved Pod away to the open where 
the other birds had settled, and turned 
to watch the sport. 

“Easy there!” he yelled to us, and later 
I remembered. But as Peter Chauncey 
said, it had been too easy; and instead 
of widening out so that one of us, at least, 
might rake the other side of the tree-claim, 
we came up briskly along the trees, and 
what happened after that | am not at all 
sure I can tell. 

For together, like a pair of grouse in the 
timber, the two chickens got up thirty 
yards away, and buzzed to the right and 
left. The outer bird, catching the wind 
under its wings, beat it away from my 
neighbor, and—bang-bang !—the bird went 
on unscathed. But the other, shying from 
the open, dodged along the edge of the 
tree-claim like a Pennsylvania pheasant, 
and I cracked away at it foolishly, and 
empty-handed slouched back to the wagon. 

“Hunh—eh it was easy, hey?” croaked 
Joe; “easy like it pained ye! That’s 
all right—I seen it.” 

Together, the two dogs, ranging out at 
the east of us, had caught a pair of singles, 
Pod’s a running bird that he moved upon 
swiftly; but Bird holding hers close at 
hand. So the pair of us, just settling to 
the seat, piled out again, fumbling in our 
coats for the shells. “Hold on there!” 
yelled Joe, leaning down in the wagon; 
“jes’ a minute!” There was a rattle of 
chain, then—‘‘Still, there, Coon!’’—and 
leaning out over the wheel, Joe bundled 
out a chocolate-colored pointer that would 
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have gladdened the heart of a breeder 
hunting for height and bone. For in Coon 
was all the size one could have looked for, 
a big, upstanding dog, full of room for 
lungs, lean, cleanly trimmed in the shoul- 
ders and standing forward as closely as 
a cat. From the turn of his head to the 
sweeping curve of hip and stifle he was 
all the dog that one could want, but there 
was one point about him, as we learned 
readily enough, that offset all that quality of 
good looks. Pod, with all his ungainliness, 
was amiable and affectionate; Coon was a 
beauty, but a sulky one. Once puf down 
in the field, he hunted as it pleased him- 
self, and would stand no driving at the 
work. 

By this time the wind had risen stiffly, 
and over against the west the flying dust 
banked up like a fog. The frost had gone 
out of the air, but the sky still lay cloudless 
above us; and only for the wind and dust, 
the day was perfect. With our backs to 
the gale, we walked down the stubble, and 
holding our guns before us, sidled in toward 
the dogs. “Hie!” yelled Joe, and looking 
back, we saw him waving desperately. 
“Go front ’em!” he shouted, and swung 
his arm in a circle. But we were doing 
this. If we walked down ahead of the 
dogs, there was little telling where they 
would get up. So we pushed in, a bird 
buzzed up like an alarm clock right ahead, 
and pushed by the gale, spread away hel- 
ter-skelter on the left. 

In that wind the twelve-gauge cracked 
like a squib—bing!—I had him before he 
got under way; but the second bird, 
flushed wide, got into the breeze before 
there was a gun on him, and bolting off 
sideways with the full force of it to help 
him, was going like a rocket when we cut 
away. Bang-bang!—then crack! Peter 
Chauncey’s right and left came—bang- 
bang! | tried to wipe his eye; and the 
chicken, hiking it for all it was worth, 
went on down the breeze, its wings beat- 
ing swiftly—sailing a ways—winging it on 
again, and at last drifting down into the 
edge of the meadow hay, a half mile 
beyond. 

“Well,” said Joe tartly, driving up; “if 
you'd not thought it was so plumb easy, 
mebbe you’d be puttin’ that chicken in 
the wagon-box now. Didn’t I yell to ye 
to flush ’em down wind? | see ye. By 


the time that bird got the wind under him, 
you was fishin’ all over the sky with yer 
gun barrels, tryin’ to cover him, an’ him 
flip-floppin’ aroun’ like a snipe.”’ 

We took the rebuke meekly, and getting 
in again, drove along toward the west. 
Joe, it appeared, knew the game. “Why, 
shucks!” he laughed; “and you sayin’ it 
was too easy, hey? Say—I c’d jes’ hear 
that ole chicken hollerin’ ¢ut—tut-tut-tut! 
Like was a-laughin’ at ye!” 

But at the next stand we retrieved our- 
selves. Coon, ranging off to the west, 
picked up a brace of strays; and mindful 
this time of Joe’s warning, we rounded up 
behind the pointer with our backs to the 
wind. The first of the pair, rising wild, 
got up almost out of gun shot; and Peter 
Chauncey and I, together, squibbed away 
at him, giving each other no choice of the 
shot. One of us got him, though it took 
three shots to bring him down; and as 
Peter Chauncey broke his gun to throw 
out the shells, the second bird arose on my 
right, suddenly and as | dropped the 
barrels to him, somersaulted neatly and 
came to earth. 

“Well, now, that’s better,” said Joe 
approvingly, as we walked up to the wagon; 
and once more pulling Bird aboard, we 
rolled away across the wheat-fields. Just 
beyond us a homesteader’s big barns and 
out-buildings stood up against the dusty 
sky-line. ‘‘That fodder-fiel’ yonder,” said 
Joe, pointing with his whip, “oughter 
have a bunch lyin’ ’roun’ it, mebbe. 
We'll jes’ throw the dogs along there, 
anyhow.” 

Coon, coming in at the left of us, struck 
the edge of the tall stalks, turned, and was 
rushing off again, when Pod, a little be- 
yond, hunched up his shoulders, and at a 
swift patter crept down the outer furrow 
turned by the plow at the field side. 
“Steady!” yelled Joe, seeing him; and 
at the cry the big dog, Coon, turned about 
and galloped toward his mate. Pod had 
found the birds and was standing them, 
one fore-foot doubled up beneath his 
breast, but Coon, the jealous brute, in- 
stead of backing his partner on the point, 
was still rushing up, and plainly bent on 
stealing the other’s laurels. “Hie, you 
—Coon!”’ screamed Joe angrily; but the 
big pointer gave no heed. Pushing in 
ahead stealthily, like the thief he was, he 
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settled himself—stood an instant—crawled 
closer; and at that, a little cloud of chicken 
burst up out of their cover and scattered 
over the field of standing corn. 

In that moment | think we had our 
wounded feelings salved with the balm of 
a real and poetic justice. Other dogs but 
ours had their faults, we saw. There was 
Joe, given over to a flood of fluent Anglo- 
Saxon; and there was Peter Chauncey, 
grinning amiably and full of sweet atten- 
tion. And there, too, was the big pointer 
Coon, rushing about in heedless excitement, 
and poor Pod looking at his master and 
with his heavy face full of canine wonder- 
ment. 

That ended Coon’s usefulness for the 
day. Pod, going on, found the birds 
again; and once more the big pointer 
flushed them exultantly, romping through 
the corn in the sheer delight of his ugly 
disposition. So picking him up by the 
scruff of the neck, Joe threw him into the 
wagon; and setting down the pointer Rap 
again, we went after the scattered birds 
that had dropped on the further end of 
the field. 

In that standing cover, with the breeze 
to make things lively, we had our sport of 
the day. The two pointers, sliding up and 
down the furrows, picked up the birds, one 
by one. They lay pretty close to the edge, 
to be sure, but not quite far enough out 
into the open to make any slaughter of 
the shooting. Each bird we had to go in 
after; and between the wind and the toss- 
ing corn stalks that swept into the way at 
every shot, the two of us did an hour’s very 
pretty missing. Two bunches we found 
along that mile of corn—they were around 
us on every side, it seemed—single birds 
and doubles; but they got up as they 
pleased. Catching the wind behind them 
as they buzzed out from beneath our feet, 





it was no easy work to stop them; and 
between us we ruined more good corn than 
we brought down feathers to show for it. 
Pushing our birds under the seat, we 
climbed in; and with all three of the dogs 
going it in front, sheered off toward the 
slough. 

There, on the edge of the high ground 
that stretched down toward the marsh, 
we found another bunch—the biggest of 
the day. Pod and Bird, ranging together 
down the line of weeds at the field’s edge, 
struck them at the fence corner, and set- 
tled to the point; Rap, coming after, 
backed them neatly; and there we had 
the three, so close to the wagon that we 
could have taken the shot without moving. 
But the whole affair, as it proved, turned 
out less easy than we thought. The birds 
were big and strong, there was the wind to 
help them, and the first bird, rising wild, 
took all the others with it, and went sailing 
off into the distance. At the first barrel 
nothing happened; the second was little 
better. A little jump of feathers an- 
swered to the shot, but the bird, picking 
up, went on and left us. But we marked 
it and all the others; and with the horses 
at a stiff trot, took after them. Once more 
the dogs picked up outlying birds; and 
again and again, the chicken flushed wild, 
or, at the best, at a pretty stiff range. 
Shell after shell we wasted in trying to 
bring them down; and the most that we 
got for our pains was the scorn and derision 
of Joe. Even the cripple hit in that first 
volley almost lost us, too, and rising out 
of a little hollow, was almost over the 
edge of the rise when Peter Chauncey got 
him with a long straight-away from the 
left. 

So when a horn in the nearby farm-house 
blew its call, we picked up our lone trophy, 
and turned the team that way. 
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T was not so 
very long 
ago that 

when our migra- 
tory shore-birds 
and _ water-fowl 
departed on 
their northward 
flight they with- 
drew into a 
realm of mys- 
tery, beyond 
reach and ob- 
servation of the 
naturalists who 
would gladly 
have learned 
theirsecrets. To 
one who makes 
no pretension of 
being as great a naturalist as Audubon 
it is mightily interesting to read his biog- 
raphies of these birds so mysterious to 
him, and feel just a bit elated in knowing 
more of some of them than he did, to have 
found nests which he never set eyes upon, 
and to have traversed regions which, with 
all his enthusiasm, he then found it impos- 
sible to penetrate. In his day the West and 
Northwest were practically inaccessible. 
He did at last manage to ascend the Mis- 
souri River by boat to the borders of our 
present Montana, after many weeks of toil 
and danger. But even then he could not 
wander back from the muddy river to the 
grass-girt prairie lakelets where the hordes 
of wild fowl nested. There was constant 
danger from Indians, and to study birds un- 
der military escort is not the most success- 
ful method. 

If only he could have struck eastward 
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from the upper Missouri for a few score 
miles and reached the lake region in what 
is now North Dakota, he could have filled 
many a gap in his material. There the wild 
geese and ducks nest even now and the 
elusive shore-birds rear their young. With 
a boat launched on the Minnewaukon, or 
“Spirit Water,” he might have been rea- 
sonably safe from the savages, for even to 
this day the Indians have a superstitious 
fear of paddling out on its waters, believing 
that the mysterious evil Spirit may destroy 
them. 

Along the gravelly margin of this large 
lake resort hosts of shore-birds in the season 
of migration; but for breeding purposes 
those which stay prefer the little grassy 
pools or sloughs which lie back on the 
prairie from the larger lakes. These are 
scattered all over the region, from the 
Dakotas, western Minnesota and eastern 
Montana, northward through Manitoba and 
Assiniboia, and up into the Saskatchewan 
country, the muskeg region, and the bar- 
ren grounds to the arctic sea. All this 
is the favorite summer home of multitudes 
of our swift-flying, mysterious shore-birds, 
or limicol#, and the keen enthusiast who 
has long tried to become familiar with 
them can here find them in goodly numbers 
and study them at leisure. 

Most of the species go far to the north to 
those parts of their range which are as yet 
little known and quite inaccessible. The 
final weeding-out process in the southern 
part of this range comes promptly with the 
early days of June. I shall never forget 
the sight which | witnessed for a few hours 
one day in May in North Dakota on a 
little, shallow, muddy, alkaline pool of a 
few acres. Just back from the shore, in 
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some dry rushes, were two nests of the 
mallard and two of the marsh hawk. The 
water of the pool was but a few inches deep 
in any part, and it was fairly alive with 
shore-birds. There were golden and black- 
bellied plovers, yellow-legs, dowitchers, 
sanderlings and other sandpipers, turn- 
stones, avocets, willets and _ phalaropes. 
They were wading about and actively prob- 
ing the soft mud, without any interference 
or jealousy, and all were having a fine time. 
Within a few days all but the last three 
kinds had left for the far north, and even 
among the phalaropes there was a division, 
for there were two kinds, the northern and 
the Wilson’s, and it was only the latter 
which stayed. 

Back on the dry prairies the sickle-billed 
curlew, the marbled godwit, the upland or 
field plover and the kildeer nested; but this 
group of three—the avocet, willet and Wil- 
son’s phalarope—form a distinct unity,— 
shore-birds which nest beside the grassy 
pools in this southern section of the north- 
west shore-bird paradise. 

I propose that we pitch our tent among 
these open lakelets in a well-watered region 
in western Assiniboia, tether out the horses, 
and enjoy these quaint shore-birds. Where 
we see one, we shall probably find the three, 
and discover that, though they mingle on 
good terms in their bird society, each has a 
distinct and pronounced individuality. 

As we approach the lake which we have 
selected for our camping ground, we shall 
be wise to exercise more circumspection 
than our shore-birds find necessary, or we 
may meet with unpleasantness, such as | 
experienced when new to that country. 
We were driving over the prairie toward a 
lake, having no eyes for anything save the 
avocets on the shore and three pairs of 
wild geese out in the water, which seemed 
solicitous over our intrusion. It was an 
alkaline country, and the ground, which 
looked firm and dry with a crust of the salts, 
proved to be far otherwise. Suddenly the 
horse broke through this crust, and, after a 
short struggle, fell down and lay still, com- 
pletely mired, the wagon also sinking in up 
tothe hubs. Wehad an unpleasant time of 
it before we got out. But, with the exercise 
of due care, we may make camp on a dry 
spot on the breezy prairie beside the lake, 
and learn more about shore-birds and water- 
fowl from first-hand observation than is 
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permitted to any but the most favored 
lovers of wild nature. Would that Audu- 
bon could have enjoyed this treat! 

Of this trinity of odd characters—bird- 
freaks, we might call them—which we are 
following up, the bright and shining light 
is certainly the avocet. Its very appear- 
ance is distinguished, and instantly arrests 
attention. The plumage is of sharply con- 
trasted black and white, with yellowish buff 
on head and neck; the legs are like stilts, 
while the bill, too, is long and slender, curv- 
ing up in a way to make one wonder how 
the creature can eat. The first pair which 
I ever saw, on the shore of a Dakota lake, 
made a profound impression on me by their 
appearance and graceful movements as 
they ran jauntily about pursuing some sort 
of insect prey. 

The saying that what is meat to one may 
be poison to another is well exemplified in 
the avocet. For our part, we have to exer- 
cise great care in that western country to 
avoid drinking alkaline water, whereas the 
avocet dislikes the insipid stuff which we 
extol as pure. Seemingly it is as objection- 
able to him as food without salt is to us. 
Hence we have to travel well west toward 
the Bad Lands of Dakota before we find 
the water sufficiently seasoned to suit our 
dainty epicure and to induce him to remain 
for the summer. Even the most unsavory 
mud hole, which is too bad for most of the 
other birds, is not without attraction for 
that craver of strong condiments. 

Practically every lake and pool in the 
region where we stayed in western Assini- 
boia had its breeding colony of avocets 
running and vociferating along its muddy 
shores. These colonies are not great bird 
cities, but villages and hamlets, making up 
in number what they lack in size. They 
average from three or four to a dozen or 
fifteen pairs, though occasionally they run 
up to several dozens. The first such group 
which we found comprised about fifteen 
families, and was situated along the shore 
of a muddy bay of alarge lake. It was the 
last week in May, and, as we approached 
this shallow arm of the lake, with its 
whitened margin, we could see the distin- 
guished avocets wading about. Near them 
were a large company of black-bellied plov- 
ers and sanderlings, with some willets and 
godwits and a few phalaropes. The mi- 
gratory plovers, as usual, were decidedly 
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wary and flew away at our approach, as did 
some of the others when we came up near 
them. Not so the avocets. Some of them 
were running along the shore ahead of us, 
limping badly, toppling over to one side 
with outstretched wings, as though drawn 
over with sciatic rheumatism. According 
to the few available accounts of their 
breeding habits, the eggs are laid on the 
open beach, and, as there were evidently 
none, we assumed that they were about to 
lay and were perturbed simply at our in- 
trusion into their chosen haunts. But a 
subsequent visit showed that they had even 
then had eggs back some rods from the 
shore on the white alkaline crust, amid 
sparse grass. The nests were frail little 
rims of dry grass, and each contained four 
pointed, heavily marked eggs. They were 
not in acompact colony, but were scattered 
about, some yards or rods apart. 

When I sat down near the shore and kept 
still, the avocets ceased their odd maneu- 
vers and waded about before me, feeding. 
They are sixteen or seventeen inches in 
length, with legs about stx inches up to the 
feathers. They .would wade out till the 
water came up to their breasts, and then 
take to swimming with lightness and grace, 
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increasing rapidly, 


their feet being partly webbed. When 
wading and feeding they would immerse 
their long bills up to the nostrils and run 
them dextrously through the soft mud in 
search of their minute prey. 

On subsequent visits I could tell when 
the young had begun to hatch by the ac- 
tions of some of the birds. Instead of their 
former tolerance or mild remonstrance, they 
became perfectly furious. Screaming and 
yelping, a bird would fly wildly about and 
then dash like lightning at my head, swerv- 
ing off just beyond arms’ reach. Presently 
it would alight on the shore, run along 
vociferating, and then make a renewed at- 
tack. The young are curious, nimble little 
striped fellows, and hide as soon as the 
parents begin to scream. So closely do 
their colors and markings harmonize with 
the dry grass and alkaline deposit that it is 
very hard to discover them, as it is, indeed, 
the young of all these shore-birds. 

At a certain ranch the cowboys told me 
of a series of small muddy sloughs where 
these “‘yellow-necked snipe” made a tre- 
mendous ado whenever they passed, so one 
day | drove over there to investigate. The 
domains of two ranches adjoined at that 
point between two of the ponds, and were 
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separated by the typical barbed-wire fence. 
On one side were a number of ferocious- 
looking black bulls, and on the other a herd 
of cows and calves. No sooner did I ap- 
pear than the dozen or so pairs of avocets 
which dwelt around the pools hastened to 
meet me, making more din than one would 
believe possible from so few birds. The 
young were evidently all hatched, and | did 
not see one of the little skulkers. Between 
the roaring of the bulls, the lowing of the 
other cattle, and the screaming of the avo- 
cets, assisted by a couple of pairs of willets, 
it was hardly a place for quiet meditation 
upon the wonders of nature. Nor was the 
attitude of Taurus toward strangers con- 
ducive to prolonged stay. 

The best avocet ground which | happened 
upon in Assiniboia was an island in a large 
lake, separated from the mainland by about 
a third of a mile of morass, with water from 
waist to breast deep. It appeared from 
shore to be a likely place, and get to it | 
would, though there was no boat. So | 
tethered the horse out to graze, donned 
the high rubber wading pants, and started 
across with some fifty pounds of cameras, 
plates and various necessities strapped 
high and tight around my neck, to keep 


them out of the water. Out in the mid- 
dle the waders sprang aleak, and a sharp 
buckle pulled out and fell down inside under 
one foot, causing agony at every step. The 
straps almost choked me, but there was no 
relief but to reach the island as quickly as 
possible, or sacrifice the precious cameras. 
Being alone, there was danger of being 
drowned, but | struggled slowly on through 
the reeds, and was glad enough when, gasp- 
ing, | stumbled ashore and threw down the 
pack. Immediately a crowd of avocets set 
up a shrieking, ducks fluttered off their 
nests, and there was general pandemonium 
among the various water-birds feeding in 
or by the pools. Here was many a day’s 
work cut out for me right in this one lo- 
cality. 

Before me was a series of alkaline lake- 
lets nestling in the depressions of the 
grassy island, and it took but a few mo- 
ments to find nest after nest of the avocets. 
In this case there were no flats extending 
back from the shores, only narrow margins 
backed by sloping banks covered with 
thick prairie grass, so that all the nests were 
close to the water’s edge, and had been 
built up a couple of inches to keep the eggs 
from being overflowed in rain storms. It 
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was the middle of June, and unfortunately 
the eggs had all hatched, save for a few 
which had spoiled and had remained in the 
nests. The young, as usual, were secure- 
ly hidden in the grass, save in one nest 
which afforded a most interesting specta- 
cle. There was an unhatched egg; by it was 
an empty egg-shell, out of which the wet, 
slimy little avocet had just crawled; an- 
other youngster, all dried off, was still in the 
nest and looked very pretty; just outside 
was the eldest of the family, already mak- 
ing off to the conventional hiding place in 
the grass. As I examined and _ photo- 
graphed them, the anxious parents were 
outdoing themselves in the perfectly war- 
rantable display of their strong emotions. 
They had chosen their nesting site in a very 
interesting and populous center, for, be- 
sides other avocets’ nests, there were within 
a few rods a nest and eggs each of the mal- 
lard, pintail, gadwall and blue-winged teal. 
The mallard’s nest was only a few feet 
away, back in the grass, but evidently there 
was no discord between these somewhat 
dissimilar bird neighbors. 

This island with its ponds proved to be 
a fine place also for a study of the avo- 
cet’s congenors, the willet and the Wil- 
son’s phalarope. The willet, well known to 
sportsmen, is a grayish bird, a little smaller 
than the avocet, and likewise long of bill 
and legs, but more widely distributed over 
the United States. It breeds also in the 
far south, and | have found them nesting 
in colonies on sandy islands off the southern 
coasts of the United States. And _ here, 
away up in the Canadian Northwest, was 
the old familiar, inquisitive, vociferous ac- 
quaintance, the very same, though its 
plumage is a mere shade lighter, and scien- 
tists call it the western willet. 

The nest is built in some tussock of thick 
grass, and it is next to impossible to find it, 
unless one happens to surprise the female 
on thenest. Often, though, by his scream- 
ing, the male warns her off, and then one 
may as well abandon the search. But if 
one finds the nest and returns to it some 
other time opportunely before the alarm 
is given, the female will sit very close and 
allow one almost to touch her before she 
flutters out. 

In the nesting season, when the young 
are not very near and in no immediate dan- 
ger, the willet becomes almost companion- 
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able. To be sure he is spying on us, but he 
is not by any means “‘impossible,’’ since 
he abates his angry dashes at one’s head 
and to some extent his scream about “pill- 
willy-willet,”’ and simply follows the in- 
truder to make sure that he behaves him- 
self. Wherever we go, unless it be too far 
back on the dry prairie, it is likely that a 
willet will comprise part of the scenery, 
trotting along through the grass or on the 
shore of the pool, making a pretense at feed- 
ing, but always keeping his weather-eye 
open. But if, at length, we unwittingly 
come too near the place where the young 
are in hiding, there is sure to be renewed 
trouble. Both the willets will be every- 
where, dashing at us, scurrying about in the 
grass, or alighting on the nearest bush, 
withal never forgetting to vociferate. How- 
ever, in spite of all the abuse which the 
willets have lavished upon me, | am free to 
confess that I love them still, the saucy, 
impudent things! 

Very different in temperament is the 
small but interesting Wilson’s phalarope, a 
bird about as large as a medium-sized sand- 
piper. It is very common in nearly all 
parts of the northwestern prairies wherever 
there are grassy pools or sloughs, It is a 
quiet, beautiful little bird, with no im- 
modest outcries, feeding prettily along the 
moist margins of the sloughs, and not dis- 
tressing itself over our presence. From 
nearly every standpoint this phalarope— 
like all the other species of its class—is 
an anomaly among the birds. Apparently 
a land bird, it has partially webbed or 
scalloped feet and is a good and graceful 
swimmer. The female is the larger and 
handsomer of the pair; she does the court- 
ing, and he most of the subsequent incu- 
bation and nursery work. He is duly 
meek and obedient, as becomes the hus- 
band of an Amazon; for so worthy and 
strenuous a young female as she will not 
tolerate a buck hanging around idle when 
there is plenty of useful work to be done. 
For her part, to lay eggs so big that the 
chicks are clothed and able to run at birth 
is all that should reasonably be expected of 
her. Their marital relations are otherwise 
scandalous, from our point of view. Two 
or three idle, vainglorious females are often 
seen devoting themselves to one little male 
at the height of the nesting season, and no 
one seems to be sure whether or not he is 
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the husband of any one or all of them. 
Anyhow they are all head over ears in love 
with him. One such group of four followed 
me around one afternoon, as though anx- 
ious about their nest in the grass. They 
alighted in a pool to swim about, and I se- 
cured a snapshot of them. 

We will keep walking about through the 
grass just back from the shore of the slough, 
and it is nearly inevitable that eventually 
a small bird will go fluttering out almost 
from our feet, and there is the grassy nest 
skillfully concealed in the tussock, with 
four very heavily marked pointed eggs, 
with so many scrawls on them that they 
are almost black. The grass can be opened 
up, the camera left focused upon the nest, 
and a long thread connected with the 
shutter, and it will probably not be long 
before the solicitous and dutiful little hus- 
band will resume his brooding, and we can 
take his picture. 

One of the prettiest sights | have wit- 
nessed in bird life was when a male phala- 
rope fluttered up before me and disclosed 
four of the most  singular-looking little 
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chicks I had ever laid eyes upon, with long 
legs and a striped black and reddish downy 
plumage, squatting in a heap in the grass. 
While | photographed them the stricken 
father circled twittering around me quite 
near by, giving me some good chances at 
him, too, with the camera. His wife, with 
less evident concern, took matters more 
calmly from a greater distance, though she 
was by no means unmoved, and occasion- 
ally even ventured to join him. 

The phalarope is a perfect little gem in 
its beauty of plumage and grace of motion. 
Indeed there is something most attractive 
and appealing about the whole class of 
shore-birds, which so beautify both our 
marine and inland shores. Unfortunately 
they are becoming more and more scarce. 
The smaller kinds should never be classed 
as game birds, to be killed and eaten, any 
more than should warblers or thrushes, 
while those which are larger and more fit for 
food require more stringent protection and 
forbearance on the part of all true sports- 
men, to give them the chance which they 
so much need to recuperate their numbers, 
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T is half-past five in the morning when 
| start up out of the luxurious, en- 
folding feather bed at the rat-tat-tat 

of Sally’s knuckles on the door. Her foot- 
steps echo down the oil-clothed floor of 
the landing, and from somewhere beneath 
the sun-patched blind | can hear Farmer 
Hodge’s voice giving laconic orders. And 
with mingled reluctance and pride at such 
early rising, | slip out upon the soft sheep- 
skins that litter the cold floor. 

Rat-a-tat-tat. Here is Sally again with 

my hot water. A most extraordinary girl 
is Sally. She is only twenty, but her 
father and mother, Somerset people, have 
both been dead for some time and Sally is 
“workin’ out.” She admits being very 
fond of all the arts. Her “‘favorite”’ songs 
are “The Holy City” and “My Daddy Is 
a Gentleman.” She is not certain which 
she likes the better, but she prefers them 
both to “The Lost Chord.”’ As for books 
she abominates dull reading, but she loves 
great masterpieces like “Lady Audley’s 
Secret.’” She has a secret passion for the 
“dramer,’’ but she says she cried so hard 
when she saw “The Worst Woman in 
London” at Plymouth that she fairly 
dreads going again. Sally has been up to 
London once, and she has a startling imi- 
tation Park Lane accent not unlike that 
which patriotic Americans occasionally 
smuggle through the New York custom- 
house. Sally receives five dollars a month 
in wages and works hard, although she is 
conscious of being above her position. 

Farmer Hodges has only had the tenancy 

of Hillscott Farm for some dozen years 
“come Michaelmas’’—the beginning and 
end of yearly rentings. Before that he and 
his fathers before him for some four hun- 
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dred years fought rougher land over on 
the edge of Dartmoor, a few miles away. 
Some success with breeding ponies, how- 
ever, brought him money enough to rent 
the three hundred odd acres of Hillscott 
from the man who owns most of the land 
for miles around, who builds the stout gray, 
stone slate-roofed houses and stables and 
puts his crest over the front door, and who 
has the giving of the “living” (the appoint- 
ment of the preacher) at the church in the 
nearest town, three miles away. Hodges, 
of course, pays all the local taxes—and 
they are many—while the landlord pays 
the church tax and the state tax and the 
income tax and insures the property. And 
Hodges pays from three dollars to twenty- 
five dollars an acre for the land, about two- 
thirds of which grows crops, while the rest 
is orchard and pasture land. The farm- 
hands, half a dozen in number, live in 
solid little cottages on the road below with 
their own potato patch at their back door. 
Hodges pays them about four dollars a 
week and furnishes them fuel and cider. 

Much of this Hodges tells me in inter- 
mittent jerks of volubility while he and 
Jeemes, the boy, milk the ten or a dozen 
cows in the sheds, and feed and water the 
stock, and turn out the sheep and cows and 
calves into pasture in broad fields beyond 
the sheds or in broader fields far down the 
road. He is by nature a silent man bred 
in the silences of the moor, but his pride 
stirs his tongue now and then over his new 
American machinery and the yield of his 
broad acres, over which he toils from dawn 
till dark in spite of his seventy-five years. 
This is his world and he never has been out 
of it even as far as Exeter or Plymouth. 
He is proud of his cows, South Devons, and 
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In good old Devonshire. 





The ducks pose for their photographs in the farmer's back yard. 
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his bulls which are grazing on the moor 
now at five shillings ($1.25) a head. He is 
proud of his pigs, large blacks all of them, 
tended by one of Hodges’ many grandsons, 
young Roger. He struts along behind his 
sheep while Shep and Shot drive them 
through the gateway, watching my face 
eagerly out of the corner of his eye, and 
he points out for me—a most unusual thing 
for silent Hodges to do—the little group of 
lambs he is fattening. About horses he 
has little to say, for like most of the farmers 
in this part of Devonshire, he has merely 
a number sufficient to do his work. And 
so we tramp back toward the house and 
breakfast. 

The men have already appeared when 
breakfast is finished, and have brought with 
them a load of dry stalks for the base of the 
ricks that are to be built in the fields. Up 
the narrow path we go past the orchard 
where the piles of apples already lie rotting, 
Butter Boxes and Sour Herefords and 
Kingston Bitters. Soon they will be taken 
to the pound house, where they will be 
crushed on the press between hair cloths, 
and the juice carried into the cellar. After 
a few days when fermentation has begun 
it will be drawn off in casks prepared with 
burning sulphur, that fermentation may 
be retarded and the saccharine retained, 
and then, after two or three “rackings”’ or 
changes, the casks will be “bunged” and 
let lie for three months. Some years 
Devonshire cider brings Hodges as much 
as twelve dollars and fifty cents a cask of 
sixty-three gallons and some years as little 
as two dollars, but whatever the surplus 
supply yields, Hodges himself must have 
enough, for each member of the family 
drinks more cider than the average London 
woman drinks tea. 

The beds for three corn ricks are soon 
laid at the edge of the sloping field beyond, 
and the structures begin to rise, yellow and 
shining in the morning sun. The boy 
whistles merrily as he drives back and 
forth the carts, laden with sheaves which 
have been lying where the fine new self- 
binder left them yesterday, or rattling 
back empty for a new load. Hodges him- 
self directs the work, packing vigorously at 
the side while younger hands throw and 
lay the sheaves. Beyond the wall in the 
next field the others, three in number, are 
mowing the barley, broad backs moving 
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steadily forward with a machine-like swing. 
Sitting on the wall | can see the sloping 
expanse of Hillscott, long stretches of 
gleaming stubble left from the crops of 
wheat and oats, rich brown spaces patched 
with the green of mangel and potatoes and 
garden truck. Below, the gray house and 
outbuildings show their rigid edges among 
sheltering evergreens, while the hill sides at 
right and left are spotted with sheep and 
cattle. And beyond, under peaceful skies 
is the long sweep of valley divided into 
light green fields by dark green hedges and 
by dry walls, their ugly gray covered with 
moss and hedge growth. Here and there, 
I know, are old-time thatch-roofed cot- 
tages with flowers at every window, but 
they are hidden in copses. Here and there, 
I know, men are working and flocks are 
moving. But from my wall it is a motion- 
less sea of green. 

Hodges, packing away at the rick over 
at my left, his dry, stolid face grimy above 
his shapeless corduroys, has had little 
schooling, less than young Roger, who will 
go through the fifth standard before he 
begins farming in earnest. He reads the 
papers only once a week and many of the 
large words bother him. But he knows 
the land and the skies. No ground is 
wasted in Hillscott. That innocent mead- 
ow at the foot of the slope, near the brook 
that twinkles under the ferns, is being 
eaten down gradually. Late in October 
Hodges will chain-harrow it and roll it and 
open the surface gutters. When the young 
shoots start he will turn on a well-regulated 
supply of water. By early February there 
will be a few inches of good grass for mid- 
winter grazing. When April comes the 
meadow will be laid up for hay; in June 
this hay will be cut, and the aftermath will 
jast till another October. The fine thick 
hedge that surrounds the meadow means 
work also and has a value beyond mere 
beauty. Hodges operates on it every half 
dozen years, cuts off most of the top growth 
leaving only the “steepers.” Then he 
throws up the earth from each hedge row, 
lays down the “‘steeper,” throws up more 
earth and leaves the top of the fence level. 
He binds up the growth into faggots which 
young Roger carries toilsomely into the 
kitchen to burn in the great hearth. 

But here is young Roger now, trudging 
along with a basket on his arm. It is ten 
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o'clock and lunch time. Hodges has five 
meals a day, or, as he puts it, “us eats ’s 
often ’s us gets hungry.” The men group 
behind the rising rick and eat their hunks 
of bread and cheese and drink their cider. 
Across the path old Billy Shrimpton is 
twisting on his spindle the thatch for two 
completed ricks. He, too, stops for lunch. 


Billy is a thatcher by trade, but his real 
business in life, the one he is proud of, is to 
follow the hounds on foot in a dingy red 
coat. 

“Coomed auver yer vor a gaerl, p’raps,” 
says old Billy, offering me some cider. ‘I 


~a 


yeard tell ’ow the maids baint very butivul 
in Ameriky.”’ 

Billy is as talkative as Hodges is silent, 
and when we have agreed to disagree on 
the subject of his opening remark a rather 
one-sided conversation follows. It starts 
with my suggesting my surprise at Hodges’ 
age. 

“7 be in m’ aigh-t-th year, zur,” s 
Billy proudly. 

In spite of the gray fringe of whiskers, 
this is startling when one looks at his 
straight back and his comparatively 
smooth brown skin. 


In the stone-floored farmyard. 
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“Iss,” he goes on, “‘an’ | be all alone. 
Wan time | lived auver Chagford way. M’ 
wife, er was crippled. Wan doctor zed ’er’d 
live vor a year, other zed ‘er’d die’n tu 
months. ’Erdied’n vive months zo’s them 
Most conseed- 


wouldn’ ’a’ no argymints. 
rit an’ imparshul woman, m’ wive was.” 
“And didn’t you have any children?” 
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“Only nine,’ repeats Billy. ‘Wan, 
him keeps a pub ’n Mary Tavy; tu, him 
thatcher an’ rabbit catcher auver Oke 
‘ampton way; dree, him work vor Muster 
Hodges; vore, him dead; vive, ‘er keeps 
shop ‘n Moreton’ampstead; ix, 
married in Exeter; ziven, ‘er’s married 
auver other side o’ Chagford; aight, ’er’s 


"er’s 


Ree 
on 
‘4 


~~ 
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A “watched pot’’ sometimes boils. 


“Childer?” says Billy. “Only nine.” 
Billy is somewhat shamefaced over this 
small family. The typical Devonshire sto- 
ry is that of a landlord who desired a ten- 
ant with a small family. One man who ap- 
plied suited him in every other particular. 
“And you have a small family?” asked 
the landlord. 
“Iss,” said 
‘only fourteen.” 


the prospective tenant, 


‘ 


dead; nine, ’er’s in a ’zylum. Nine—’tis 
all.” 

Billy stops for an impressive pause. 

“Did think o’ marryin’ again,” he re- 
marks nonchalantly. ‘“Need zummon to 
luke arter me. There’s lot o’ cakey ole 
nonsense about wumen but they’m useful. 
There was m’ wive. ’Er’d vall out wi’ me 
an’ call me iverything ’er could lay ’er 
tongue tu, ’ceps Billy, but ’er could cuke. 











An old-time Devonshire farm. 


Wull, there be a wuman auver Chudleigh 
way ’at | thort a dacint, clean wuman an’ 
’s ‘ad vore ’un’er’ poun’, | yeard. | 
courted ’er proper vor vore months. ‘Er 
was yung, bein’ only sixty, but | thort | 
could larn ’er what ’er didn’ knaw. Wull, 
wan time | come’d away fum ’er, tellin’ 
‘er | wadn’ ubble t’ zee ’er again vor dree 
weeks. Then wan day | yeard ’t ’er was 
‘avin’ zummin to zay to a stranger ‘at was 
stappin’ ’n Chudleigh. Zo | went auver, 
come second week, when ’er wadn’ lukin’ 
vor me. ’Er wadn’ at ’er ’ouse, zo I went 
auver to the pub. “Er wadn’ where the 
bar be but I knawed ’er was there, same’s 
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if | could zee ’er. 1 went right back tu a 
room wi’ the door shut, an’ there ‘er wass, 
zur, a zittin’ ’n thicky stranger’s lap wi’ ’er 
arms about ’is naick. 
“°F Ilo,’ er zed, frighten’d like, bouncin’ 
doon aff ‘is lap. ‘Baint expectin’ yu.’” 
“Ello, yerzel,’ zed 1. ‘No, | knaw yu 
baint. Who bethicky gurt rid-aided gawk?” 
““Aw, jis ’n acquaintance,’ er zed, face 
o’n so raid’s a turkey cock. 
““Acquaintance,’ zed I. ‘Purty  ac- 
quaintance. Didn’ put yer arms about 
my naick when | was acquaintance.’ 
“Jis then, the stranger ’e declared ’iszel. 
““Er’n I’s goin’ to git married,’ ’e zed. 
Him was purty wull tinn’d up wi’ gin-an’- 
watter, tu dimpsy to zay more. 
“*Married,’ zed 1. ‘Wull, 1 tell ’ee, | baint.’ 





A call on the cider barrel. 


“An’ then | oppened door an’ com’d 
away, arter puttin’ down dree ‘appence 
vor a drink. 

“Wull, er married wi’ un. ’E was arter 
the vor un’er’ poun’, an’ ’e was a young 
fule—’e baint vivty, zur. “Er didn’ ’a’ 
vore poun’ wi’out the ’un’er, an’ a vort- 
night ago ’e went away an’ ’er baint yeard 
o’ un since. 

I can hear Billy’s chuckles from far down 
the path after | have left him to the spindle 
and the crackling, winding thatch. 

Mrs. Hodges, stout, bustling and mother- 
ly is busy with the dairy. Every Wednes- 
day she goes to Newton Abbot market 
with her stores, and Newton Abbot is as 
far as she has ventured into the outer 
world, 











A Devonshire lane. 


She is Devonshire to the backbone, and 
if you suggest, as I did one day, that her 
strawberry jam, reminds you of some one 
else’s strawberry jam, which was so par- 
ticularly delicious as to almost mark an 
epoch in your life as an epicure, she will 
“humph” and remark that the maker 
must have been a Devonshire woman. 

The information as to the amount of 
butter she makes is, also, typically Devon- 
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shire. ‘‘Zumtimes mor’n others,” she says 
with an air of complete finality. 

Hillscott is too far away from the cen- 
ters for Mrs. Hodges to sell milk as some 
farms do for an average price of ten pence 
(twenty cents) a gallon. Nor has she fol- 
lowed the lead of some of her more. up-to- 
date neighbors in the matter of cream. 
Butter is the sole product of Hillscott dairy 
for the market, butter made under the 
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scrupulously clean and sweet conditions es- 
sential to the old-fashioned “ tub-and-hand” 
method of butter making, which still persists 
throughout the greater part of the county. 

On market day in the nearest town three 
miles away, the narrow streets, edged by 
plain two-story structures faced with a 
yellowish-white composition of stone and 
cement, are filled with cattle and with the 
usual open-air stalls. In the “Brindle 
Cow,” the local hostelry, are gathered at 
dinner a score or more of local worthies and 
farmers from round-about gossiping of com- 
ing auctions and—aiter the grog, which 
is always part of the two-shilling dinner 
—of local personalities and small talk and 
the little scandals that agitate the minds 
of these thrifty and honest people. The 
company is presided over by the popular 
auctioneer, who is many other things as 
well, and who punctuates the remarks of 
his associates with a genial “Well done,” 
or “No doubt.” And they, in the flush 
of uttering unusually long sentences, rejoice 
in his approval. Near him is one Timothy 
Grumble, a boyish, kindly man of seventy, 
with friendly eyes and a gray beard. The 
Grumbles have occupied their farm on the 
road to Hillscott for three or four centuries. 
It was leased many generations ago by a 
Grumble, the lease running, according to 
the old system, for a certain number of 
“lives.” Timothy Grumble’s father’s life 
was the last one of the number, and when 
he died the four hundred acres, which 
many Grumbles had toiled over and im- 
proved, were sold. The man who owns 
Hillscott bought them and immediately 
rented them to the remaining Grumbles, 
an evidence of the tact and judgment and 
good feeling of most of the Devon land- 
lords. The last Grumble of the old lease 
had a family of nine children, of whom six 
are still alive, all of them installed in the 
old place, three old bachelors and three old 
maids, the youngest being sixty-three, sur- 
rounded by their well-tilled land and flocks 
and herds, their gardens and orchards and 
flowers. Their house is a haven of peace 
and kindliness. 

In spite of their bountiful crops, old 
Timothy tells me as we journey homeward 
in the mid afternoon, in spite of the good- 
sized dairy, and the market gardens, and 
the prize potatoes of the upland field, and 
the ducks and chickens that deaf and dumb 
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Mary, who has been in the Grumbles’ ser- 
vice for half a century, feeds in the stone- 
floored back yard, the sheep are the source 
of the largest amount of Grumble pride and 
profit. Devonshire beef, he finds, has 
little chance against American and Argen- 
tine and Australian beef. And the Devon- 
shire farmer has a large wall of expense to 
scale before he is in the field of profits. 
Rents are comparatively high; taxes ard 
rates, a long list—including such headings, 
of course, as highways, education, lighting 
and police—add to the burden; labor and 
machinery and first costs begin the farmer’s 
year; there are auctioneers, the regularly 
constituted middleman between farmer and 
market, to exact the four pence (eight 
cents) in the pound when market day 
comes, and in free competition against him 
are the farmers of the world. But the 
Grumbles prosper, and Hodges, with his 
hard-working frugal life, has money in the 
bank. ; 

It is a long “step up” to Hillscott, and 
by the time | reach the fields the men are 
snatching a hurried ‘‘tea.” Clouds are 
racing across the sky and Hodges says the 
rain is coming rapidly. There are still 
long lines of sheaves to be gathered and 
made snug before the downpour comes. 
Shep, who has been refused a place at his 
master’s feet, is wandering disconsolately 
up and down the wall. Suddenly he makes 
a wild leap and half disappears in the hedge, 
only to reappear with a smooth, gray, 
wriggling prize in his mouth. Hodges is 
up instantly; the rabbit is put out of his 
agony and then into Hodges’ spacious 
pocket. Shep, who is something of a gen- 
eral, seems to have created this diversion 
for a purpose, for while Hodges talks of 
rabbits, the wise dog chooses a portion of 
Hodges’ food and retires unnoticed to a 
far end of the field. 

Hodges, in common with neighboring 
farmers, wages an endless war against 
rabbits and is always beaten. From al- 
most any path you can see dozens, fifties 
and hundreds of the plundering little 
beasts bouncing along, and their ranks, 
thinned by an afternoon’s shooting, are 
full once more the following morning. 
Every wall shelters their holes, and every 
field is a scene of their marauding expedi- 
tions. 

The men return to their work with re- 
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newed energy. From down in the valley 
echoes the huntsman’s horn, and now the 
chase leaps into view, glints of bobbing red 
against the green. Billy Shrimpton, who 
is working on the new ricks now, is re- 
minded of the famous ride of one Captain 
Cummin of the —th Hussars. The chase 
began, Billy says, at the left of the far- 
away ridge that borders the horizon. Up 
hill and down dale it went, until one after 
another the hunting party fell by the way. 
Captain Cummin rode in the van from the 
start. He lost the Master and he lost the 
Whip, and when at last, after twenty-four 
miles of hard going, he brought away the 
brush, he was alone with a few exhausted 
hounds. That ride is famous in Devon- 
shire, and after some particularly fine hunt 
people will say it reminds them of Captain 
Cummin of the —th Hussars and his ride 
on “Black Bess.” 

The sky grows black. Carts clatter 
recklessly over the stubble. The steady 
swing of the fork has been forgotten and 
has given way to frantic haste. Sweat 
stands out on Hodges’ wrinkled face as he 
rushes to and fro, giving a hand here, 
ordering there, watching the relentless sky 
grow darker and darker. At last the first 
warning drops patter on Billy Shrimpton’s 
thatch, the last loads come rattling up and 
are covered, and the men come in through 
the dripping dusk, gladdened with the 
brisk fight against time and weather. 

“’Tis the last o’t, ’s the cobblers zay,” 
remarks Hodges, and he strides away to- 
ward the lower fields. There, with Shep 
and Shot, he rounds up the sheep—bobbing 


Shep brings in the sheep. 
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white driftwood on a dusky sea—and 
joins the boy Jeemes for the night’s milk- 
ing. And now, as if. they had been waiting 
for him to get under cover, the skies open 
and the deluge begins. 

Dinner is cooking over the faggot fire 
in the great hearth of the clean-swept 
kitchen, and soon it is served on the long 
table. When the meal is over, pipes ap- 
pear and we sit before the warm embers, 
for the rain has brought a chill with it. 

“Weather’s brekin’ up,’ says Hodges. 
“The zummer’s nearly auver.” 

There follow slow, maundering tales of 
horse thieves on the moor; of the blinding 
moor mists in which Hodges was once lost 
for two days and nights; of a mysterious 
wandering dog that killed sheep from every 
fold in the neighborhood, that seemed to 
leave no tracks, and that was killed one day 
after a bloody fight with Shep, a fight con- 
cerning which Hodges knew nothing until 
Shep limped home, bitten and blood-stained 
and victorious. 

When nine o'clock strikes Hodges asks for 
his candle and stumps off to bed. Sally is 
locking up, and from the other room | can 
hear the refrain of one of her favorite songs: 
“My daddy’s a gentleman. He’s dressed fine. 

My daddy don’t go.to work at half-past 
nine. 

And soon the silence is broken only by 
the steady rush of the rain and the hum of 
the wind in the evergreens. One day out 
of the year has gone, but the others will be 
as full of work. And probably this is one 
reason why Hodges is seventy-five and 
still young. 

















CHARMING OF 


BY CHARLES 


T is a pretty far cry from New Orleans, 
Louisiana, to Asbury Park, New Jer- 
sey, and the two towns are just about 

as distant in their social permanency and 
inclination as in their geographical situa- 
tion. But in their love for carnivals they 
are not divided. New Orleans is largely 
French, generally hot and always redolent 
with pungent odors, full of picturesque 
semi-decayed brick and wooden buildings, 
and rich in those restaurants where the 
garlic is not spared and the wine runs heavy 
and red. Asbury Park, New Jersey, dif- 
fers from the other summer resorts of the 
great Bath-house State only in that it is a 
trifle larger than its rivals. This town of 
hotels and boarding-houses and this com- 
munity of vacationists end the season in a 
carnival which is unquestionably found- 
ed on the annual affair which has made 
New Orleans famous. 

The carnival begins on a Monday night 
with the crowning of the Queen, and, 
as the official program says, “is in accord 
with the best practice of imperial courts.” 
The festivities close on Friday with a “‘Car- 
nival de Venice on Deal Lake,” and to 
further quote from the program, which 
is for sale at all hotels for one dime, and in 
this instance from the very words of Queen 
Titania herself : 


“The tricksy pomp of fairy pride fades with 
the dying day, and the genius of man shines 
bright as the electrics which he flings to the 
breeze to rival the stars. Music will make glad 
the ear, and hidden genii will bombard the heav- 
ens to ravish the eye. Upon a pearly throne in 
a purple musselshell will be the floating court of 
Titania. Sweet as the virgin kiss of maiden 
love, the gentlest winds of Heaven shall blow 
on land-locked lake and surging free-born sea 
till the star-jeweled night is far spent. Then 


ere Aurora rolls forth her chariot of light, and 
the eyes of mortals begin to part their fringes of 
gold, Oberon shall summon his consort back 
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Till then your Queen sends you 


” 


to fairyland. 
greetings and best wishes. 


Between the Crowning of the Queen and 
the Carnival de Venice there is a Court 
Ball—“‘flowers, palms, good music and the 
entire assemblage in full evening costume” 
—a Street Carnival and a Masked Ball, a 
Fireman’s Parade and the most important 
event of all—the Baby Parade. 

It seemed to me that of all these func- 
tions the Carnival should be at its very best 
about the time of the Baby Parade and the 
Street Carnival and Masked Ball—‘‘the 
day when the fun king reigns, the day when 
the city will be en masque and the people 
will disport themselves most merrily.” At 
least that is what the program promised 
us. When | left New York the sky was 
dark with heavy clouds and the air was 
hot and lifeless. But by the time the train 
pulled into Asbury Park there were a few 
patches of blue in the sky, and a damp 
breeze—so damp as to be almost a drizzle- 
blew in from the gray ocean. Surely car- 
nivals and country weddings are too de- 
pendent on fickle skies! 

The actual scene of the féte extended 
along the beach between two pavilions- 
the Casino and the Arcade—which are con- 
nected by a very broad board-walk about 
a quarter of a mile in length. It was on 
this board-walk and at the two pavilions 
that fun was supposed to run riot before 
and after the maskers had been reviewed 
by the Queen. This official procession and 
review took place on Ocean Avenue, which 
is a broad roadway running parallel to 
the board-walk and about a hundred feet 
farther inland. That part of Ocean Ave- 
nue which was to be devoted to the pro- 
cession was strung with electric lights, 
placed at most unneighborly distances to 
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“Fun was supposed to run riot before and after the maskers had been reviewed by the Queen.’ 











each other and flickering but dimly under 
the clouded skies. The electric globes 
were a little more prevalent about the 
Court of Honor and the display of Ameri- 
can flags was most generous, but on the 
whole the decoration was of that kind 
which looks bedraggled by day: but the 
committee hopes will be all right at night. 
The Queen’s reviewing stand consisted of 
a fairly large platform, painted white, and 
surmounted by a semicircle of white pil- 
lars. It was easily evident that the gen- 
eral effect was intended to be Greek. This 
stand was flanked by two others, white, 
too, but more modest in their architectural 
scheme. They were to be given over to 
distinguished guests and representatives 
of the press. Across the road from the 
royal stands there was a temporary grand- 
stand, to which the public was admitted 
for a modest fee. 

At last from a distance we could hear the 
faint strains of music, and we saw a great 
crowd of people hurrying on to the Court 
of Honor. The grand-stand began to fill 
up, and out of the darkness there rose up 
hundreds and hundreds of girls in covert 
coats who banked themselves in many 
rows behind the fence which surrounded 
the Court of Honor. 1 found a good stand- 
ing place just back of the throne, where | 
was joined by two ladies in full white duck 
who, a little more daring than their sisters, 
had jumped the fence in their desire to get 
a close view of Queen Titania. Through 
the crowd there appeared a young man 
dressed in a Louis XVI costume, with a 
cornet held firmly in both hands. He as- 
cended the steps leading to the throne and 
blew several fearful blasts, whereat there 
was a sudden parting in the mob at the end 
of the Court of Honor, and a station wagon 
drawn by two horses and a linen-covered 
automobile appeared. It was quite evi- 
dent that the royal party had arrived. 

The station wagon contained three young 
men in dinner coats and the ten ladies-in- 
waiting. The young men hurriedly ar- 
ranged the chairs strewn about the stand, 
and then ran down the steps to help the 
Queen out of the automobile with the linen 
cover. 

“Gee, Allie,”’ said the white-coated girl 
who stood next to me, “‘but that’s a shine 
rig for a queen. And for Heaven’s sake, 
pipe the guy with the plumes. Ain’t he 
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sweet?” The latter remark was evidently 
intended for the Queen’s official escort, who 
must annually stagger under the name of 
Prince Charming. The Queen and Prince 
Charming, having alighted from the auto- 
mobile, slowly ascended the throne steps. 
The Prince appeared a little nervous, but 
the Queen bowed gracefully and often to 
a few enthusiasts who sat in the grand- 
stand and applauded wildly. 

“Wow,” said my white-coated neighbor, 
“the Queen’s got cousins in the grand- 
stand.” 

Indeed, there seemed to exist a strong 
disposition on the part of her subjects to 
belittle the true worth of their Queen. To 
me she looked a very nice sort of person, 
with a handsome rather than a pretty face, 
a good figure and a presence quite as gra- 
cious as thoseof some of the regular queens 
I have seen on the other side of the water. 
Her hair was heavily “Marceled,” and it 
did not appear to me that she was over- 
dressed for the part. She wore a white, 
filmy dress, much decorated with gold 
braid, and a long silk mantle with ermine 
trimming. Her jewels seemed to consist of 
a pearl necklace—real or unreal | really 
don’t know, but concerning the baubles in 
her crown and scepter, there could be no 
doubt whatever. They were of the quality 
and size usually lying about in the fairy 
grotto of a Christmas pantomime. The 
royal head-piece was lined with mustard- 
colored canton flannel, which seemed to me 
a mistake at the time. This may be hyper- 
critical, but all the professional crowns | 
had previously met favored some shade of 
red, and the mustard-colored novelty was 
a slight shock. 

On the ieft of the Queen stood Prince 
Charmiig, officially known as “the con- 
sort,” but always referred to by my gum- 
chewing, white-coated fellow onlookers as 
“the guy with the plumes” or “the hick 
with the boy’s pants.’’ He wore a gray 
silk suit of the period of Louis XIV and a 
mantle whereon royalty was stamped by a 
narrow band of ermine. His hat was large 
and spreading and as full of plumes as a 
California ostrich farm; the trousers were 
a trifle short, but the knee joints were cov- 
ered by a long silver fringe, which extended 
well down over gray silk stockings. A pair 
of modern patent leather shoes and gray 
kid gloves completed the outfit. His hair 














“In the Shade of the Old Apple Tree.” 


had evidently been cut for the occasion, 
and the rear design had all the grace and 
severity of a formal English garden. The 
whole trouble was unquestionably due to 
the kid gloves. They 
were so tight that the 
fingers of the Prince 
had the rigidity of 
those on the plaster 
model of a palmist, 
and again, they were 
so short that several 
inches of bare wrist 
showed between the 
gloves and the sleeves 
of the tunic. It was 
too bad, for it really 
seemed to add greatly 
to the Prince’s con- 
sciousness. He con- 
stantly tried to pull 
down his mantle so 
that there might be 
a little more of the 
gray trousers con- 
cealed, and then every 
time he raised his 
hand to pull a plume 
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out of his eye or point out one of his friends 
to the Queen, up would shoot the sleeves 
and show a great stretch of bare arm 
between the cuff and the kid glove which 
was filled to the bursting point. 

From my point of view, the Queen and 
Prince were certainly an ill-mated pair. 
Nothing he said seemed to please her—in 
fact, her indifference, not to say absolute 
frigidity, was most marked, and | think he 
felt it. The Prince did the only thing pos- 
sible and assumed an air and pose of ab- 
solute authority with his Queen. He put 
his arm about her chair and leaned heavily 
on the arm of the throne. 

It took the royal party some time to get 
satisfactorily settled. Indeed, the merry 
crowd of maskers, preceded by a stirring 
brass band, was almost upon them before 
they had properly greeted their subjects. 

It was just about this time that we at 
the Court of Honor discovered who was the 
real hero of the féte. Queen Titania and 
Prince Charming were lost in the wave of 
applause that greeted the real Rex of the 
Carnival. He was a young man with light 
hair and he was dressed in a dark blue suit 
with black braid and he wore very white 
kid gloves, and his name, which was 
“Arthur,” was shouted aloud by many 
thousands of throats until the word echoed 
back and forth between the sand dunes and 
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went booming over the roughened waters 
of the Atlantic. And this was just as it 
should have been, for “Arthur’’ was the 
leader of the band. 

Until the moment of his approach the 
crowd had remained with stoical indif- 
ference behind the barriers which sepa- 
rated it from the Avenue devoted to the 
maskers; but as the band swung into the 
Court of Honor, complete pandemonium, 
as well as all the fence rails in sight, broke 
loose, and a great wave of thousands of 
dark figures seemed to have suddenly bro- 
ken on the beach and poured itself into 
the maskers’ highway and the Court of 
Honor. The crowd forced itself into the 
ranks of the marching maskers and the 
procession was suddenly turned into an 
uncontrolled mass of black coats, white 
shirtwaists, Indians, Chinese, cow-boys, 
clowns, rough-riders, Geisha girls, gypsies, 
sailor-men and imitation natives in the 
costumes of every known land and of every 
color under the sun. For a moment I 
think the Queen became just a little ter- 
rified at this human kaleidoscope that 
whirled before her, but the Prince stuck 
closer than ever to the arm of the throne 
and tried to console his consort by con- 
demning the management in resounding 
words, and occasionally howling a greeting 
to one of his friends in the mass that surged 
at her feet. 





The baby-carriage is transformed into an “auto.” 
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“Only a little pink oe and called itself 
upid.”’ 


Foolish clowns and Spanish girls tried to 
dance before her and were upset for their 
trouble; two geishas sat at her feet on 
the lower steps of the throne, until they 
were ignominiously 
hustled off by the 
three managers in the 
dress suits; an old 
lady with white hair 
and a widow's kon- 
net was led in front of 
her bowing gracious- 
ly, and a nursery 
maid hustled a small 
child through the 
crowd that she might 
have a close look at 
a real Asbury Queen. 
While the clowns and 
the Indians and the 
Spaniards were still 
dancing at the feet 
of their Queen, how- 
ever, the automobile 
suddenly pushed _it- 
self through the black 
mass of loyal subjects 
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and as quickly disappeared, carrying away 
Titania and Prince Charming under its 
linen cover. 

This function having been disposed of, 
the crowd betook itself to the board-walk 
and to the dances which are given at the 
Arcade, the Casino and all of the larger 
hotels. According to the official program 
given out by the Queen herself, this is 
what really should have happened: 


“Let the witch fires glow upon the sands, for 
ere the firefly’s spark begins to glimmer and glow 
upon the amorous bosom of Night, a parade of 
fire-fighters in the National Playground of As- 
bury Park will have come and gone. When the 
new moon hangs its crescent in the darkening 
sky, a golden horn of plenty, Puck, thou elfin 
sprite, shall combine forces with my court jester. 
Banish care from the land, wing comfort into 
the bruised heart and enkindle the fire of hope 
in the despairing breast. This night we make 
merry with clown and harlequin, so trouble me 
with no cares of state. To-night all good charms 
shall be potent, and the spells of unamiable 
witches shall not prevail. Order guardians of 
the peace to wink at all levity. Let every heel 
be as light as a champagne cork and let all ribs 
be tickled by the spirit of revelry. Chide not the 
wanton breeze, for this night the face of Nature 
as well as of man shall ripple with laughter.” 


I really do not know how amorous was 
the bosom of night, but | know that the 
night as a whole was cold and damp, and 
if complete absence was tantamount to 
winking at all levity, then the guardians 
of the peace understood their orders well, 
for | did not see one of them during my 
entire stay at Asbury Park. 

The Arcade, where I was assured | would 
find the Carnival at its height, is a large, 
bare dancing hall, the far end of which is 
built out over the ocean. The’ pavilion 
consists of one circular room with a deep 
balcony running around the greater part 
of it, and porches extend from the ground 
floor well over the water. “Arthur” and 
his band occupied a stand in the center of 
the hall, and compared to the electrical 
display at the Court of Honor, the interior 
of the Arcade might have been regarded 
as a perfect blaze of light. The only furni- 
ture was a stand of rough wooden boards at 
one end of the room, which the Queen was 
supposed to occupy in case she visited the 
féte. At the moment of my arrival the 
scene was painfully reminiscent of a sum- 
mer hotel ball-room on a Saturday night, 
just before the dancing sets in. Half a 
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dozen small children were romping on the 
floor, and as many more were rolling down 
the steps of the Queen’s stand. A gentle- 
man in white duck trousers, a black sweater 
and a yachting cap, with a cigar in his 
mouth and an umbrella under his arm, 
stood in the center of the room looking 
gloomily up at the half-filled galleries and 
the wholly deserted band-stand. It is 
possible that another of those official prom- 
ises of Titania might have occurred to him 
as forcibly as it did to me: 


“A reception to the new Ruler of this Realm 
of Revelry. While mortals dance and the ama- 
tory fires of man and maiden are enkindled, 
fairies shall hang upon the horizon’s rim and 
slide down the moon’s lengthened ray till the 
sentry songster shall pipe: ‘Midnight and all’s 
well.’” 


In a short time, however, the Arcade 
brightened up considerably. A_ pair of 
amateur Dutch comedians and a very mild 
imitation of a “Midway”’ dancer came in 
and partially succeeded in amusing the 
crowd in the gallery and were wholly suc- 
cessful in clearing the floor of the lolling 
children. New guests gradually arrived, 
and by nine o'clock there was a good- 
ly sprinkling of cow-punchers, greasers, 
George Washingtons, Indians, Theodore 
Roosevelts, Pantaloons, Red Cross nurses, 
rough-riders, dudes, geishas, fencing girls, 
hoboes, milk-maids, and many, many 
princes of the time of Louis XIV. 

At nine o'clock “Arthur” waved his 
baton, the band reluctantly laid aside their 
cigars and cigarettes and the first waltz 
was on. It was not much of a waltz, be- 
cause the floor had become rather crowded 
and many of those who had come to look 
on constantly pushed their way through 
the mass of dancing couples. Many car- 
ried umbrellas and more smoked bad cigars. 
There was a good sale of confetti at five 
cents a bag, and one man started to dis- 
tribute colored ribbons of paper, but he 
soon had to stop, in order to escape the 
onslaught of the merry-makers. The wom- 
en did not seem to care to make individ- 
ual hits and as a result there were usually 
four trained nurses or six lady-fencers al- 
ways wandering around together. If aman 
dared speak to a girl masker who threw 
confetti in his face, his salutation, however 
genial and harmless, was regarded as an 
insult and the girl flew to her mother or a 
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gentleman friend for protection. The flir- 
tation, or, as the official program of the 
Asbury Park Carnival described it, “the 
amatory fires of man and maiden,’’ was 
wholly lacking, and as | understand it, 
flirtation, mild or otherwise, is the essence 
of the true carnival. 

It was only a very small part of the crowd 
that could find breathing space in the Ar- 
cade or at the various hotel ball-rooms, and 
therefore it overflowed on the board-walk 
and literally packed that thoroughfare for 
at least a quarter of amile. It pushed and 
wriggled itself along the all too narrow 
confines of the promenade, blew tin horns, 
waved flags, twirled rattles, laughed and 
sang uproariously. It was a dark night, 
and the crowd, although of necessity sober, 
seemed to lack the friendly spirit of carni- 
val time. It must have taken me at least 
half an hour to be carried as an uncon- 
trolled atom for about one hundred feet 
along the board-walk. At my side there 
was a young woman dressed in a Norfolk 
jacket and men’s knickerbockers. She 
was a rather plump, large lady and her es- 
cort was a very small person with eye- 
glasses and short black side-whiskers. | 
don’t know whether it was the geniality of 
the lady’s mood or the escort’s lack of it, 
but I believe every man that passed by 
gave the lady a more or less slight dig in 
the ribs. The lady, as a lady naturally 
should, squealed aloud at every dig, and 
the small man who was with her at once 
started in to fight, which was difficult, as 
his arms were usually pinned to his sides 
by the crowd. At the end of the half hour, 
during which | accompanied them for the 

. hundred feet stroll on the board-walk, the 
young man had lost his glasses, and his 
hat was broken. The girl was still trying 
bravely to smile the smile of the joyous 
carnival, but she was sadly disheveled. 

The next day a fresh breeze blew in from 
the sea and cleared the sky and the air, and 
sent the confetti and the débris of the night 
previous scurrying through the streets of 
the village and far over the dunes, and left 
the sandy avenues clean and glistening 
white in the morning sun. The very skies 
which had frowned on and even wept over 
the merry-making Olympians the night be- 
fore, seemed to conspire in favor of the 

babies and their parade. The procession, 

like its predecessor, was to be reviewed by 
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the Queen and her court and from the same 
point, but the night had wrought many 
changes. The flags did not hang damp 
and forlorn, but fluttered: sharply in the 
breeze, and the Court of Honor was no 
longer dimly lit by lines of pale electric 
globes, but was aglow with the orange sun- 
shine of the summer day. The overcoats 
and wraps and the frayed, musty costumes 
of the night before had been put away, and 
in their place there were thousands of white 
dresses and hats of as many colors as the 
fairest rainbow ever boasted. Hundreds 
and hundreds of little children, dressed in 
all their summer bravery, fairly swarmed 
along the roads leading to the avenue where 
the parade was to take place, and they 
and their nurses and their mothers filled to 
overflowing the grand-stand and the small 
stands of the Court of Honor long before 
the fateful hour had arrived. It seemed 
as if the children somehow gave a dignity 
to the theater of the féte. 

The children who were to take part in 
the procession were first gathered together 
in a large pavilion just beyond the Queen’s 
reviewing stand, and were here given a 
place in one of the nine sections into which 
the parade was divided. The pavilion 
consisted of one very large room, but large 
as it was, it was hardly capable of holding 
five hundred babies, most of them in their 
own private conveyances and surrounded 
by the nurse, mother and many admiring 
female relations. 

There were girl babies and boy babies— 
babies not yet a year old, and almost grown- 
up babies of quite ten years of age. A few 
slept, but many more cried, and for the 
most part they seemed thoroughly out of 
patience with their strange costumes and 
their flower-bedecked carriages, and this, 
too, long before the procession had started. 
The mothers and nurses and relatives stood 
about and put the finishing touches on 
their charges, and it did not make any dif- 
ference whether the child wore only a little 
pink undershirt and called itself “Cupid,” 
or was the central figure of a very beautiful 
and expensive float; the mothers and the 
nurses and the female relatives beamed 
with pride and received congratulations 
with the broadest smiles of keen delight. 

At the appointed hour a cannon boomed 
out from the other end of the town, and this 
meant that Queen Titania and her suite 
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had started for the Court of Honor. She 
came in a golden shell, dressed in her regal 
robes, and the great banks of people on 
the stands were just as enthusiastic as 
they had been the night before and just as 
much more enthusiastic at the approach 
of “Arthur.” Cinderella was there in a 
simple white dress, and Prince Charming 
wearily resumed his place at Titania’s left. 
The gray Louis XIV suit looked pretty 
much as it had the night before, but the 
kid gloves had been unable to withstand 
the strain and had broken out in many 
places. But Titania and Prince Charming 
and the ladies-in-waiting were given small 
heed, for they were no sooner seated than 
the children marched out of the pavilion and 
down toward the Court of Honor. None of 
them slept now, and the tears were all dried 
long before the parade reached the Queen. 

The conveyances themselves were prac- 
tically small floats, and in most instances 
were built upon a baby carriage as the 
foundation. In many cases the carriages 
were trimmed to represent a huge flower, 
in the center of which the baby head ap- 
peared; but in some instances the floats 
were of a much more ambitious character, 
and showed whole kitchens or village forges 
with a number of children dressed as cooks 
or blacksmiths. A number of the little 
tots dressed in fancy costumes had no con- 
veyance, but walked at their nurse’s side or 
rode small bicycles, and there were many 
more whose carriages were trimmed very 
simply but very beautifully with natural 
flowers. There was “The Old Woman 
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Who Lived in a Shoe,” and “The Sweet 
Girl Graduate,” and “ Brown-Eyed Susan,” 
and a diminutive Roosevelt in a rough- 
rider suit, and many, many nurses and 
clowns, organ-grinders, fairies, an enormous 
lily and two little tots in a floral canoe. 
And besides these a little girl had a gown 
which looked like an apple, and over her 
head she held a parasol which was made 
of the limb of an apple tree and she called 
herself “In the Shade of the Old Apple 
Tree,” but perhaps the best of all was the 
child who rode a large butterfly. Those 
who made the butterfly said it was com- 
posed of five thousand pink and white 
paper flowers, and they should know, but in 
any case the judges thought so well of it 
that they gave it the grand prize. 

The children bowed and smiled from the 
carriages to Titania, and Titania bowed 
back, and those who had no carriages 
danced at their nurse’s side and blew kisses 
to the Queen and to the applauding banks 
of men and women which lined both sides 
of the Avenue. Fifty thousand men and 
women came to see those babies parade, 
and that is more people than any horse- 
race, football game or baseball match can 
possibly attract in this country. All of 
which leads one to believe that the dis- 
positions of the people of New Jersey and 
vicinity are more adapted to running baby 
parades than in arranging masked balls 
and fétes, especially at a prohibition resort 
and when the féte is officially announced 
as one of the kind to “enkindle the amorous 
fires of man and maiden.” 




















THE ORIENTALIZING OF BUDGE 


BY -W. A. FRASER 


DRAWING BY SYDNEY ADAMSON-+ 


ARRY BUDGE had the chest corpu- 
-B lency of a Japanese wrestler; the 
same thick, short neck, and the 

same scantiness of forehead. 

When Budge left Liverpool as ship’s- 
carpenter in the tramp steamer Andromeda, 
all these parts were in good working order; 
when he landed in Phrang, Burma, he 
said: ‘‘Wot bloomin’ chanst ’ave | got? 
Look at me; | orter go into dry-dock in the 
orspital. If that pirate fust orficer ’adn’t 
broke ’is arm I’d a been murdered.” 

In truth but for the officer’s accident, 
it is safe to say “Chips” would have bee 
belaying-pinned out of existence. ‘ 

“T ain’t goin’ back in this ’ere coffin- 
box,”’ Budge swore softly, leaning over the 
rail of the steamer as she swung to a black 
iron buoy in the swirling, coffee-colored 
waters that Cheroghea River vomited into 
the bay. 

He watched with envy the half-caste 
clerk that sat beneath a big paper um- 
brellaon acargo boat, tolling the bags of rice. 

“Nobody don’t work an’ git their ’eads 
smashed in this country but niggers,” he 
mused. 

Then: he went ashore in a sampan, and 
tramped up a broad metaled road, be- 
tween great spreading banyan trees that 
threw a cool shade, and Ikki, the God of 
Chance, guided his huge feet to the shop 
of Baboo Chunder Ghose. 

Chunder Ghose was a Bengali, which is 
another name for avarice and duplicity. 
Ghose looked at the huge chest of the 
Englishman, and the power of his square 
jaw, and thought how these things would 
make unwilling coolies work in the teak 
jungles of Cheroghea. This also was Ikki, 


who sat screened behind a metal gong that 
swung from the hand of a leering wooden 
goddess—“‘ Kali,” the consort of Siva, the 
Destroyer. 
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And Budge, with the water of envy in 
his soul, looked at the sleek, greasy Baboo, 
who sat in rich complacency, and carried 
no scars of a belaying-pin on his shaven 
head, nor were labor corns in the palms of 
his slim hands. And all up and down the 
bazar were shops that held opulent men 
who seemingly neither toiled nor spun; 
and the street was gorgeous with the gay- 
colored raiment of laughing idlers, who 
smoked big cheroots, and ate cakes of 
ghee and sugar. 

“This is bloomin’ luxury, I calls it,” 
Budge whispered to himself; and Ikki, 
speaking through the Baboo’s even, white 
teeth, said aloud: ‘Ha, Sahib, will Huzoor 
drink a beer sharab in my honor?” 

Budge opened his little eyes, that were 
like a bulldog’s, in astonishment. Would 
he drink a bottle of beer! My word! a 
bloomin’ dozen wouldn’t drown the drought 
of his great desire. He laughed till the 
metal gong rang with the strength of his 
lungs. 

Budge quaffed the beer, while Chunder 
Ghose chewed pan supari, which is areca 
nut and lime and cloves and divers other 
condiments held in a pan leaf, and spat the 
vermillion-colored juice voluminously be- 
yond the threshold of his shop. 

“Ts Huzoor a Captain Sahib?” queried 
Ghose: which was most gratuitous flattery, 
for he knew quite well that Budge was 
carpenter on the Andromeda. The Ba- 
boo’s furtive eye had seen “Chips”’ toiling 
like a young elephant at a damaged crane 
during one of his trading trips to the 
steamer. 

“Me th’ bloomin’ skipper?” And again 
Chips laughed till things fell from the 
shelves. 

“Sahib should live in Phrang,” continued 
the Baboo; “he would become a great 
man.” 
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oe? ’ 


Ow’s that?” queried Budge; ‘wot 
bloomin’ chanst ’d | ’ave ?_ I don’t sabe 
the bhat (language); but I’m jolly well sick 
of workin’ an’ gittin’ me ’ead ’ammered 
when the skipper’s took too much o’ the 
drink.” 

“Huzoor is receive assault and batter? 
Huh! that is not according to Magna 
Charta. Englishman is not coolie; it is 
not proper ruling of judicial when a sahib 
is prosecuted with club.” 

Budge nodded his heavy head, and 
gulped the last of the beer. Chunder’s 
Baboo English was nebulous—grandilo- 
quent; but the trend of it fitted in with 
the carpenter’s rebellious mood. He epit- 
omized the Baboo’s declamation in crys- 
tallized English. 

What he answered was: “They’re a 
bloody lot o’ swine on that tramp steamer 
—skipper, fust mate, an’ bosun; _ black- 
’earted pirates, | tell yer, Mr. Rajah, an’ | 
ain’t goin’ back in ’er. I’ve ’ad enough.” 

There was another bottle of beer; and 
there was talk that only Ikki, the God of 
Opportunity, heard; talk of building a 
saw-mill up Cheroghea River, in the for- 
est of the Aracan Yomas. And presently 
Budge, possessed of a glorious future and 
bazar beer, went back in a sampan to the 
steamer, and laid plans for deserting. 

And in a week, when DeSilva, the Por- 
tuguese pilot, just managed to squeeze 
the Andromeda, whose white-circled Plim- 
soll was deep awash, over the turbulent 
harbor bar, she was guiltless of a ‘‘Chips.” 

The skipper didn’t know this; the first 
mate didn’t know it—not till the pilot had 
dropped to his cockleshell craft, and sped 
away home for Phrang. Then it was too 
late; for the southwest monsoons, sullen 
and strong, were torturing the Bay of 
Bengal into an ocean of discontent, and to 
return meant more than the recovery of a 

dozen “Chips.” 

Larry Budge crawled from his hiding in 
the Baboo’s godown, washed himself clear 

of his seafaring life with a bottle of beer, 
and took up the burden of the Anglo- 
Indian. 

Like a true, colonizing Englishman he 
noticed that Phrang was entirely guiltless 
of hotels. “Not a drink ‘ouse in the 
place,” he muttered as he explored the 
station. There was the Gymkhana Club 
of the Europeans; the government dak 
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bungalow where travelers could find poorly 
furnished quarters; the native bottle shops 
in the bazar; but not a “pub.” 

This weighed on Budge’s mind. Saw- 
mills and jungle trees were all very fine, but 
a tidy hotel was finer still. He thought it 
all out in his own slow, heavy way; a 
billiard table; perhaps bowls; little tables 
in the veranda to sit at and lush: why, 
he’d make a fortune from the skippers and 
crews.of the rice steamers alone! 

However, Chunder Ghose’s idea was lum- 
ber and government contracts, with the 
big fighting Englishman to look after the 
work, while he handled the rupees. 

So Budge went up the Cheroghea, and 
looked at the jungle. Then he cursed it 
with greater vehemence than he had the 
skipper, and the first mate, and the An- 
dromeda. 

When he had sworn himself into a think- 
ing mood, he wrought into a plan. Of 
himself it might never have come, this idea 
that was too old to be brilliant; but Mee- 
mah, who was a Burmese woman, and was 
cleverer than forty slow-witted men of 
huge bulk, had traded in rice and in salt. 
Meemah took kindly to Budge’s idea of 
life in a bungalow in Phrang. She would 
be a memsahib— all the bazar people 


would call her ‘“‘Memsahib’’ when she 
bought supplies for the hotel. 
Now, honors were easy, for Baboo 


Ghose was to play against the bulldog 
intenseness of the navy-like Englishman 
and the subtle wisdom of Meemah. 

So Baboo Ghose’s rupees went up the 
Cheroghea in a dribbling stream till the 
Bengali was sore of heart; and down to 
the village of Phrang messengers brought 
wondrous epistles, and reports of progress 
and timber, that was like the budget of a 
Russian finance minister. 

It was an international alliance, offensive 
and defensive. The Englishman couldn't 
have managed it without Meemah, for he 
was deficient in brains, and Meemah would 
have failed for lack of courage; but allied, 
the Baboo was overmatched. And in In- 
dia to outgeneral a Bengali Baboo is con- 
sidered a creditable affair. 

“Wot right ‘ad the bloomin’ Baboo to 
get me to desert from a good ship, an’ come 
up ‘ere to this blarsted jungle?—that’s 
wot I arsks ’im.”” Budge questioned with 
righteous indignation. “E’s worse ’n a 





Drawing by Sydney Adamson. 


“*Come hout ‘ere, you bloomin’ pagan, an’ git yer ‘ead 
smashed,’ pleaded Budge." 
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Jew. 1 don’t call it fair play, nohow. ’E 
spins a yarn as ’ow I'll be a bloomin’ 
Rajah up ere. My word! I'd rather lay 
in me bunk on a Cardiff collier with me 
‘ead split hopen from a belayin’-pin.” 

And Meemah would make a sherbet 
from wild plums and limes, and give it to 
the sahib to drink, and say: ‘“‘Thakine, O 
Thakine, if the black foreigner who is not 
of your people, nor of my people, makes 
evil words against the Thakine and Mee- 
mah, the Thakine will stretch out his big 
hand, that is as strong as the trunk of an 
elephant, and cause the Baboo to cry like 
3 dog.” 

““T’ll jolly well smash ’is ’ead if ’e comes 
swingin’ any bazar lies at me an’ mine!” 

“And from the silver that has come, 
Thakine, we will give to Lahbo five rupees, 
and to the Manjee and the coolies a great 
eating of rice; then they will all say that 
you are a great bob ‘“‘(captain),” and also 
that the Baboo is the descendant of jungle 
animals.” 

So Baboo Ghose got reports in kind, 
reports that would lead to the continuance 
of good food. And the rupees that were 
needed for the improvement of Phrang in 
the way of a “pub” were wrung from the 
unsuspicious man of avarice. 

Then one day the silver stream ceased 
to flow. It was another woman who was 
envious of Meemah that said things—true 
things to Baboo Ghose. 

When there is trouble in the affairs of 
the Bengali Baboo he always flies to the 
courts. So, when Chunder Ghose saw that 
most of the lumber was a myth, he rushed 
into law. Perhaps this was wise, for 
Budge’s gorilla chest and square jaw were 
more formidable than rulings, and find- 
ings, and pleader’s fees. 

And “Chips” Budge and Meemah came 
down to Phrang; and Meemah, out of her 
own money, that had once been the Ba- 
boo’s, bought a bungalow on Harbor Road, 
and furniture, and a billiard table from 
Calcutta; and Budge got a license, and the 
“pub” the Englishman had dreamed of 
had eventuated. 

Then because of this law-thing, Budge 
engaged DeSouza, a half-caste pleader. 
This was because Meemah said: “The 


Thakine will take DeSouza the Vakil to 
arrange the law on our side, for he is a 
friend of the assistant magistrate, McBean 
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Sahib, 
always.” 

In the jungle Budge had been careless of 
his attire; now, as master of the Aracan 
Hotel, he wore clean white trousers and a 
cotton guernsey; toward evening, if there 
were skippers in the “pub,” he donned a 
coat. The legal entanglement gave him 
solemnity. All day long he discussed the 
suit with forceful animadversion upon the 
ancestral origin of Baboo Ghose. 

“Wot bloomin’ right ’as that soor of a 
Baboo to instigate me to desert as good a 
skipper as ever boxed a compass?—that’s 
wot | arsks, gentlemen. It’s agin the 
bloomin’ law—’e’s a seducer of honest men, 
that’s wot ’e is. If | ’ad ‘im out ’Amp- 
stead w’y, in ole Lunnon, I’d settle ’is 
bloomin’ tucker—I’d punch the belly off’n 
‘im. But ’ere, in this blarsted country, a 
white man ain’t got no chanst. ’E’d swear 
me life aw y—a honest man ain’t got no 
chanst along o’ them niggers.” 

Budge would bring his big fist down on 
the table and swear strange oaths that are 
fashionable in Billingsgate. 

“Tl give the soor ’is bellyfull o’ law— 
blowed if I don’t.” 

In the evening DeSouza the Vakil, and 
McBean, the Scotch half-caste deputy as- 
sistant magistrate, came after court hours 
and sat at a table in a back room of the 
“pub.” Budge put a bottle of Holland 
gin and two glasses between them; and 
the unrighteous duplicity of Baboo Ghose 
bred denunciation that dried the square 
black flagon to the last drop. 

“You are too honest man, Budge Sa- 
hib,” the Vakil said, as the crystal-clear 
liquor, with its hidden fire, warmed his 
flaccid imagination. ; 

“That's my w’y of doin’ business; thiev- 
in’ never prospered,” the virtuous “Chips” 
replied. 

The magistrate nodded his head approv- 
ingly-at this noble expression of sentiment. 

“Huh, Judge Sahib, you hear that? 
This poor man, my client, he is to be 
robbed by a Bengali.” 

“Very wrong! The courts are to pro- 
tect the weak,’”’ the magistrate remarked. 
“Ah, man, never before in Phrang could 
we get gin like this—it is good for the 
kidneys.” 

“Because Budge Sahib is honest man,’ 
declared DeSouza; “but Chunder Ghose 


and they drink gin together 

















will put any cheap thing in the bottles— 
he is a rascal.” 

“You have a strong case, Budge Sahib,” 
quoth McBean. “Mind, man, I am not on 
the bench now, this opinion is sub judice.” 

“Eh! wot’s that?” asked Budge, “wot 
do it mean?” 

“IT am speaking friend to friend,” said 
Judge McBean. 

“Budge Sahib knows that, judge,” ex- 
plained DeSouza. “He is an honest man; 
all he wants is to win his case, because the 
Baboo is a rascal.” 

“’E’s a bloomin’ swine—’e orter be ’ad 
up, Judge, fer makin’ me desert.” 

“He was an accomplice before the fact, 
Budge Sahib,” declared McBean. 

“Eh! ’E’s worse, Judge—’e’s a swine. 
There I was, carpenter of as good a ship as 
ever floated, along o’ a skipper as sez to 
me, sez ’e: ‘Chips, you ’elps yerself in th’ 
bloomin’ slop chest, an’ the ship’s purser 
don’t chalk up nothink agin yer score, 
see?’ That’s wot ’e sez to me. An’ to 
think as ’ow I deserted all along o’ this 
bloomin’ Baboo as now wants to take the 
bread outen my mouth. ‘Tain’t British 
fair play—I calls it bloomin’ robbery.” 

“Budge Sahib is an honest man,” de- 
clared the Vakil. 

“You’ve got a strong case, man,” af- 
firmed McBean. 

DeSouza tipped the square bottle over 
the D. A. M.’s glass, but not a murmur of 
gurgling gin sounded from its nozzle. The 
magistrate put a hand over his glass 
deprecatingly—‘No more, Vakil Sahib,” 
he cried. 

“Call a gharry, Budge Sahib,” DeSouza 
said; ‘“we must go. Give the gharry man 
eight annas, Budge Sahib—| forgot to put 
any money in my pocket,” he added, as he 
followed the other worthy man of law into 
the vehicle. 

It was a fattening suit; a case not to be 
disposed of at one sitting; and there were 
many days of thisorder. Baboo Ghose was 
clamorous for quick action. He stated his 
view of the situation after the manner of his 
kind, verbosely, and with reckless bravado. 

In truth, as it, happened, the same 
worthy judge sat in the Baboo’s inner 
chamber with the Baboo’s Vakil, Mullick 
Sen, and a heavy-shouldered, square black 
bottle marked “DeKupper” stood like a 
solemn landmark on the table at his elbow. 
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“] am a poor man, your honor,” declared 
Baboo Ghose; “I am subject of Queen 
Victoria.” 

““Baboo Ghose is honest man,” declared 
Vakil Mullick, ‘always giving to the poor 
many rupees. But Budge Sahib is coolie 
caste of English, telling plenty lies, and 
stealing fifty thousand rupee from Baboo 
Ghose. But Baboo Ghose is kind heart, 
he is plaintiff for only two thousand in 
the court of your honor, which is always 
dispensing justice and equity to the poor 
mans like my client.” 

“Man, you've got a strong case, Baboo,” 
affirmed McBean. 

“Huzoor, I am a poor man, your honor, 
not knowing jurisprudence; only according 
to law of Great Britain and the Empress 
wanting to win case because of that rascal, 
Budge Sahib.” 

A week later, as McBean and DeSouza 
again sat in the Aracan Hotel, the Vakil 
said: ‘My client’s case is called for to- 
morrow, Judge; but see, Budge Sahib is 
sick—he cannot attend.” 

Budge opened his eyes at this statement; 


‘but the Vakil winked at him, and the 


Englishman affirmed: ‘I was took last 
night something orful—pains ’ere as | 
couldn’t rest,” and the publican rubbed a 
fat hand over his large paunch. 

“Cholera!” declared the judge; “you 
are sick man, as | can see.” 

“ Bloomin’ orful!” 

“They will want to cross-examine you, 
Budge Sahib,” said the judge. 

“Tl tell ’em somethink—the heathen 
swine. I'll tell ’em as ’ow they tried to rob 
me an’ mine.” j 

“See, judge, Budge Sahib is honest man: 
he will speak true—he will tell the court 
that Baboo Ghose is rascal. But if Budge 
Sahib is sick he can’t go; but that is 
nothing,” declared the Vakil. ‘‘Baboo 
Ghose has got no case; we will throw the 
suit out, eh, judge?” 

“Sure. If Budge Sahib’s case is too 
strong, then Baboo Ghose will not get 
judgment.” 

Budge groaned and put his hand across 
his stomach. “These gripes is somethink 
orful, judge.”” Then he went and lay 
down, and the two men of law drove 
away. 

And the next day Baboo Ghose brought 
his suit on, and produced in court a promis- 
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sory note, with Budge’s name to it, for 
two thousand rupees. 

It was a forgery; but Baboo Ghose had 
three men who swore they had witnessed 
the carpenter’s signature to the document. 

Poor Budge was at home in the “pub” 
suffering from the sickness he had not; and 
when he heard that judgment had been 
given against him by the magistrate who 
had drunken his gin, he bellowed like an 
angry hippopotamus. Then he rose in 
wrath and ran amuck through the bazar. 

Baboo Ghose, warned that the mad 
sahib was coming, had just time to bar his 
door and climb to an upper window, from 
which he surveyed the huge bargee that 
roared strange oaths in the street below. 

“Come hout ’ere, you bloomin’ pagan, 
git yer ead smashed,” pleaded Budge. 

“Go away, man,” answered the Baboo. 

“You black forger,” yelled Budge. Then 
he seized a black, red-striped wooden god 
and threw it against the teakwood doors 
that groaned under the assault. 

“Come hout, you sneak, an’ I'll play 
bloomin’ Rama wi’ you.” 

“You are coolie Englishman,” answered 
the Baboo. “I will call police. I will 
enter suit for ten thousand damages.” 

For answer Budge threw a row of earth- 
enware chatties, one after another, at the 
window from which had vanished the 
black face of the Bengali. 

The window was wrecked; but from 
within Chunder Ghose’s voice hurled back 
denunciation of the Englishman’s low 
caste. 

“Yer bought the judge, yer briber, yer 


black burner of wives! yer mutineer! yer 


Nanna Sahib! Yer orter be put in the 
Black Hole.” 

Then Budge walloped two unfortunate 
Bengalis, just because they were of the 
same land that had given Baboo Ghose to 
the world. Then he went back to his pub 
and smothered his rage with gin, and fell 
asleep; and Meemah waved a big palm- 
leaf fan over him all night, lest he come 
by heat apoplexy. 

“T’ll take a cupo’ tea wi’ mister bloom- 
in’ Vakil, an’ mister bribe-takin’ judge,” 
Budge declared in the morning, as he 
transferred the score of their gin drinking 
to a bill. He had it all in an old, yellow 
account book, date and all complete. Six 
months the suit had dragged, and for each 
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one of the one hundred and eighty days 
there was a bottle of gin at two rupees; 
then there were fifty odd bottles that had 
been taken home in the gharry. And 
there was all the gharry hire—more than 
all, for Budge knew that the two worthies, 
thinking it was gratis, would not have kept 
account. There were many tiffins (lunch- 
eons) at a rupee a head, and games of 
billiards. 

“Now, me jolly lawyer thieves,” Budge 
ejaculated, when he totaled up the bill; 
“Five hundred and twenty-four rupees— 
My word! Yer’'ll ’ave a lark wi’ ole Budge, 
won't yer!” 

Then he sent the bill with a peon, and 
a note that if it weren’t paid at once he 
would sue; also, he would send a copy of 
the bill to the judicial commissioner at 
Rangoon. 

The peon brought back no silver; in 
truth the Vakil never had any. 

But in half an hour DeSouza and the 
D. A. M. came through the little plantain 
grove in the rear of the hotel, and entered 
by the back door. 

“Oh, Budge Sahib!” cried the Vakil, 
“it is too bad.” 

“Yeh bloomin’ thief,” ejaculated Budge. 

“Tut, tut, man,” Judge McBean remon- 
strated; ‘‘DeSouza is honest man, but 
Baboo Ghose is rascal. He has your note 
for two thousand, and witnesses—you are 
not there, Budge Sahib, to deny, so I must 
give judgment.” 

“It was a forgery! 
never signed no note!”’ 

“Ha, Sahib!” interrupted the Vakil 
hastily; “‘the court has decide, so you have 
give one note.” ; 

“*The court’s a liar, blow it!” 

“See, judge, Budge Sahib is honest man; 
he speak before your face; that is like 
English.” 

“When yer goin’ to pay me that bloomin’ 
drink money ?—that’s what I arsks yer.” 

The Vakil had been winking hard at 
Budge, but in his anger the latter had not 
noticed it. Now he saw DeSouza’s drooped 
eyelid, and subsided into a chair. 

“You gave Baboo Ghose that note for 
two thousand af 

“It’s a “ 

The Vakil’s right eye was screwed into 
a grotesque wink and Budge left his sen- 
tence unfinished, as DeSouza said: “But 


Blow me heyes, | 























you are too honest, Budge Sahib; you 
didn’t know what rascal this Baboo Ghose 
is. When the note was due you paid it.” 

«pj 

“Of course you paid when it was due,” 
interrupted the Vakil, “and you took 
receipt.” 

Budge stared aghast. 

“But you are honest man, and you 
didn’t think Baboo Ghose would swear the 
note was not paid.” 

“’E’s a blawsted perjurer! 
anythink.” 

“| have told the Judge Sahib that you 
got receipt when you paid that note. And 
now we must appeal. Judge McBean is 
acting magistrate of the first class, because 
deputy commissioner is gone on tour, so 
the case will come before him again. He 
knows you are honest man, Budge Sahib, 
and that Baboo Ghose is rascal, so you 
must find that receipt you got from Baboo 
Ghose. And you have witness, too. Mee- 
mah’s brother, Lahbo, he was there that 
time when you paid Baboo Ghose—you 
told me. And her cousin, Phobah, he see 
you pay two thousand rupees.” 

“You have a strong case, Budge Sahib,” 
declared the judge. 


"E’d swear 
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Filled with the love of living, 
Far from the city’s reach, 
Hearing only the ocean 
Sob to a lonely beach; 
Seeing only the sea-birds 
Drift with the landward breeze, 
And the sunlight shimmer clearly 
Over a thousand Keys; 
Treading the fertile valleys 
Where the slave had worn the chain, 
Sailing out from Aves 
Unto the Spanish Main; 
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“He is too honest,” said the Vakil. 
Budge pondered. Not having given the 
note, he had never paid it, neither had he 
any receipt. It seemed, as McBean said, 
a very strong case—all but the little dis- 
crepancy of having no receipt. 

“You must look all through Baboo 
Ghose’s letters, Budge Sahib, and find that 
receipt,” continued the Vakil. He was 
speaking, as it might be said, with one eye 
open. Ah, the letters! There would be 
the signature of Baboo Ghose to them be- 
yond doubt. Yes, he would find the 
receipt now. Meemah would, at any rate, 
for her cousin, Phobah, who was a clerk in 
the post-office, was a fine penman. And 
as to the witnesses—well, there again was 
Meemah to be depended upon. 

So when the suit was next heard Ba- 
boo Ghose’s forged note was met with a 
forged receipt, and his witnesses were of 
no avail, for Budge had not denied the 
note. 

And the defendant’s witnesses swere 
with steady persistency to the payment of 
the two thousand rupees. 

The little matter of the gin was com- 
pletely forgotten in the more important 
affair of the unrighteous Baboo’s defeat. 


ROVER BARDS 
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Down through the wondrous islands 
In deathless springtime clad, 
Cuba, Hispaniola, 
Jamaica and Trinidad— 
Thus did we seek the old things, 
Thus did we seek and hear 
Of wild deeds unrepented, 
In the haunt of the buccaneer; 
Fashioning forth our music 
Where the palm leaves toss and sway, 
On the sands by old Port Royal, 
Or beside Samana Bay. 















WHITE FANG? 


BY JACK LONDON 


PART IV—THE SUPERIOR GODS (Continued) 


CHAPTER V 


THE INDOMITABLE 


fessed. 

He sat on the step of his cabin and 

stared at the dog-musher, who responded 
with a shrug that was equally hopeless. 

Together they looked at White Fang, 
at the end of his stretched chain, bristling, 
snarling, ferocious, straining to get at the 
sled-dogs. Having received sundry lessons 
from Matt, said lessons being imparted by 
means of a club, the sled-dogs had learned 
to leave White Fang alone; and even then 
they were lying down at a distance, ap- 
parently oblivious of his existence. 

“It’s a wolf, and there’s no taming it,” 
Weedon Scott announced. 

“Oh, I don’t know about that,” Matt 
objected. “Might be a lot of dog in ’m, 
for all you can tell. But there’s one thing 
I know sure, an’ that there’s no gettin’ 
away from.” 

The dog-musher paused and nodded his 
head confidentially at Moosehide Moun- 
tain. 

“Well, don’t be a miser with what you 
know,” Scott said sharply, after waiting 
a suitable length of time. “Spit it out. 
What is it?” 

The dog-musher indicated White Fang 
with a backward thrust of his thumb. 

“Wolf or dog, it’s all the same—he’s ben 
tamed a’ready.” 

“No!” 

“T tell you yes, an’ broke to harness. 
Look close there. D’ye see them marks 
across the chest?” 

“You're right, Matt. 


Ti hopeless,” Weedon Scott con- 


He was a sied-dog 


before Beauty Smith got hold of him.” 
*Copyright, 1905, by Jack London. 
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“An’ there’s not much reason against his 
bein’ .a sled-dog again.” 

“What d’ye think?” Scott queried 
eagerly. Then the hope died down as he 
added, shaking his head, “‘We’ve had him 
two weeks now, and if anything, he’s wilder 
than ever at the present moment.” 

“Give ’m a chance,” Matt counseled. 
“Turn ’m loose for a spell.” 

The other looked at him incredulously 

“Yes,” Matt went on, “I know you’ve 
tried to, but you didn’t take a club.” 

“You try it then.” 

The dog-musher secured a club and went 
over to the chained animal. White Fang 
watched the club after the manner of a 
caged lion watching the whip of its trainer. 

“See ’m keep his eye on that club,” Matt 
said. ‘‘That’s a good sign. He’s no fool. 
Don’t dast tackle me so long as I got that 
club-handy. He’s not clean crazy, sure.” 

As the man’s hand approached his neck, 
White Fang bristled and snarled and 
crouched down. But while he eyed the 
approaching hand, he at the same time 
contrived to keep track of the club in the 
other hand, suspended threateningly above 
him. Matt unsnapped the-chain from the 
collar and stepped back. 

White Fang could scarcely realize that 
he was free. Many months had gone by 
since he passed into the possession of 
Beauty Smith, and in all that period he had 
never known a moment of freedom except 
at the times he had been loosed to fight 
with other dogs. Immediately after such 
fights he had always been imprisoned again. 

He did not know what to make of it. 
Perhaps some new deviltry of the gods 
was about to be perpetrated on him. He 
walked slowly and cautiously, prepared to 
be assailed at any moment. He did not 
know what to do, it was all so unprece- 














dented. He took the precaution to sheer 
off from the two watching gods, and walked 
carefully to the corner of the cabin. Noth- 
ing happened. He was plainly perplexed, 
and hecame back again, pausing a dozen feet 
away and regarding the two men intently 

“Won’t he run away?” his new owner 
asked. 

Matt shrugged his shoulders. ‘Got to 
take a gamble. Only way to find out is 
to find out.” 

“Poor devil,” Scott murmured pityingly. 
“What he needs is some show of human 
kindness,” he added, turning and going 
into the cabin. 

He came out with a piece of meat, which 
he tossed to White Fang. He sprang away 
from it, and from a distance studied it 
suspiciously. 

“Hi-yu! Major!” Matt shouted warn- 
ingly, but too late. 

Major had made a spring for the meat. 
At the instant his jaws closed on it White 
Fang struck him. He was overthrown. 
Matt rushed in, but quicker than he was 
White Fang. Major staggered to his feet, 
but the blood spouting from his throat 
reddened the snow in a widening path. 

“Tt’s too bad, but it served him right,” 
Scott said hastily. 

But Matt’s foot had already started on 
its way to kick White Fang. There was a 
leap, a flash of teeth, a sharp exclamation. 
White Fang, snarling fiercely, scrambled 
backward for several yards, while Matt 
stooped and investigated his leg. 

“He got me all right,” he announced, 
pointing to the torn trousers and under- 
clothes, and the growing stain of red. 

“| told you it was hopeless, Matt,” Scott 
said in a discouraged voice. “I’ve thought 
about it off and on, while not wanting to 
think of it. But we’ve come to it now. 
It’s the only thing to do.” 

As he talked, with reluctant movements 
he drew his revolver, threw open the cylin- 
der, and assured himself of its contents. 

“Look here, Mr. Scott,” Matt objected; 
“that dog’s ben through hell. You can’t 
expect ’m to come out a white an’ shinin’ 
angel. Give ’m time.” 

“Look at Major,” the other rejoined. 

The dog-musher surveyed the stricken 
dog. He.had sunk down on the snow in 
the circle of his blood, and was plainly in 
the last gasp. 
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“Served ’m right. You said so yourself, 
Mr. Scott. He tried to take White Fang’s 
meat, an’ he’s dead-O. That was to be ex- 
pected. I wouldn’t give two whoops in 
hell for a dog that wouldn’t fight for his 
own meat.” 

“But look at yourself, Matt. It’s all 
right about the dogs, but we must draw the 
line somewhere.” - 

“Served me right,” Matt argued stub- 
bornly. ‘What ’d I want to kick ’m for? 
You said yourself that he’d done right. 
Then | had no right to kick ’m.” 

“It would be a mercy to kill him,” Scott 
insisted. “He’s untamable.” 

“Now look here, Mr. Scott, give the poor 
devil a fightin’ chance. He ain’t had no 
chance yet. He’s just come through hell, 
an’ this is the first time he’s ben loose. 
Give ’m a fair chance, an’ if he don’t de- 
liver the goods, I’ll kill ’m myself. There!” 

“God knows I don’t want to kill him or 
have him killed,” Scott answered, putting 
away the revolver. “We'll let him run 
loose and see what kindness can do for him. 
And here’s a try at it.” 

He walked over to White Fang and be- 
gan talking to him gently and soothingly. 

“Better have a club handy,” Matt 
warned. 

Scott shook his head and went on trying 
to win White Fang’s confidence. 

White Fang was suspicious. Something 
was impending. He had killed this god’s 
dog, bitten his companion god, and what 
else was to be expected than some terrible 
punishment? But in the face of it he was 
indomitable. He bristled and showed his 
teeth, his eyes vigilant, his whole body wary 
and prepared for anything. The god had 
no club, so he suffered him to approach 
quite near. The god’s hand had come out 
and was descending upon his head. White 
Fang shrank together and grew tense as 
he crouched under it. Here was danger, 
some treachery or something. He knew 
the hands of the gods, their proved mastery, 
their cunning to hurt. Besides, there was 
his old antipathy to being touched. He 
snarled more menacingly, crouched still 
lower, and still the hand descended. He 
did not want to bite the hand, and he en- - 
dured the peril of it until his instinct surged 
up in him, mastering him with its insatiable 
yearning for life. 

Weedon Scott had believed that he was 
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quick enough to avoid any snap or slash. 
But he had yet to learn the remarkable 
quickness of White Fang, who struck with 
the certainty and swiftness of a coiled 
snake. 

Scott cried out sharply with surprise, 
catching his torn hand and holding it 
tightly in his other hand. Matt uttered a 
great oath and sprang to his side. White 
Fang crouched down and backed away, 
bristling, showing his fangs, his eyes malig- 
nant with menace. Now he could expect 
a beating as fearful as any he had received 
from Beauty Smith. 

“Here! What are you doing?” Scott 
cried suddenly. 

Matt had dashed into the cabin and 
come out with a rifle. 

“Nothin’,” he said slowly, with a careless 
calmness that was assumed, “only goin’ to 
keep that promise I made. I reckon it’s 
up to me to kill ’m as I said I’d do.” 

“No, you don’t!” 

“Yes, I do. Watch me.” 

As Matt had pleaded for White Fang 
when he had been bitten, it was now 
Weedon Scott’s turn to plead. 

“You said to give him a chance. Well, 
give it to him. We’ve only just started, 
and we can’t quit at the beginning. It 
served me right, this time. And—look 
at him!” 

White Fang, near the corner of the cabin 
and forty feet away, was snarling with 
blood-curdling viciousness, not at Scott, 
but at the dog-musher. 

“Well I’ll be everlastin’ly gosh-swog- 
gled!”’ was the dog-musher’s expression of 
astonishment. 

“Look at the intelligence of him,” Scott 
went on hastily. “He knows the meaning 
of firearms as well as you do. He’s got 
intelligence, and we’ve got to give that in- 
telligence a chance. Put up the gun.” 

“All right, I’m willin’,’ Matt agreed, 
leaning the rifle against the wood-pile. 

“But will you look at that!” he ex- 
claimed the next moment. 

White Fang had quieted down and 
ceased snarling. 

“This is worth investigatin’. Watch.” 

Matt reached for the rifle, and at the same 
moment White Fang snarled. He stepped 
away from the rifle, and White Fang’s 
lifted lips descended, covering his teeth. 
“Now, just for fun.” 
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Matt took the rifle and began slowly to 
raise it to his shoulder. White Fang’s 
snarling began with the movement, and in- 
creased as the movement approached its 
culmination. But the moment before the 
rifle came to a level on him, he leaped side- 
wise behind the corner of the cabin. Matt 
stood staring along the sights at the empty 
space of snow which-had been occupied by 
White Fang. 

The dog-musher put the rifle down 
solemnly, then turned and looked at his 
employer. 

“] agree with you, Mr. Scott. 
dog’s too intelligent to kill.” 


That 


CHAPTER VI 
THE LOVE-MASTER 


As White Fang watched Weedon Scott 
approach, he bristled and snarled to ad- 
vertise that he would not submit to pun- 
ishment. Twenty-four hours had passed 
since he had slashed open the hand that 
was now bandaged and held up by a sling 
to keep the blood out of it. In the past 
White Fang had experienced delayed pun- 
ishments, and he apprehended that such 
a one was about to befall him. How 
could it be otherwise? He had committed 
what was to him sacrilege, sunk his fangs 
into the holy flesh of a god, and of a 
white-skinned superior god at that. In 
the nature of things, and of intercourse 
with gods, something terrible awaited 
him. 

The god sat down several feet away. 
White Fang could see nothing dangerous 
in that. When the gods administered 
punishment they stood on their legs. Be- 
sides, this god had no club, no whip, no 
firearm. And furthermore he himself was 
free. No chain nor stick bound him. He 
could escape into safety while the god 
was scrambling to his feet. In the mean- 
time he would wait and see. 

The god remained quiet, made no move- 
ment; and White Fang’s snarl slowly 
dwindled to a growl that ebbed down in 
his throat and ceased. Then the god 
spoke, and at the first sound of his voice 
the hair rose on White Fang’s neck and the 
growl rushed up in his throat. But the 
god made no hostile movement, and went 
on calmly talking. For a time White 

















Fang growled in unison with him, a cor- 
respondence of rhythm being established 
between growl and voice. But the god 
talked on interminably. He talked to 
White Fang as White Fang had never been 
talked to before. He talked softly and 
soothingly, with a gentleness that some- 
how, somewhere, touched White Fang. In 
spite of himself and all the pricking warn- 
ings of his instinct, White Fang began to 
have confidence in this god. He had a 
feeling of security that was belied by all his 
experience with men. 

After a long time the god got up and 
went into the cabin. White Fang scanned 
him apprehensively when he came out. 
He had neither whip nor club nor weapon. 
Nor was his uninjured hand behind his 
back hiding something. He sat down as 
before, in the same spot, several feet away. 
He held out a small piece of meat. White 
Fang pricked his ears and investigated it 
suspiciously, managing to look at the same 
time both at the meat and the god, alert 
for any overt act, his body tense and ready 
to spring away at the first sign of hostility. 

Still the punishment delayed. The god 
merely held near-to his nose a piece of 
meat. And about the meat there seemed 
nothing wrong. Still White Fang  sus- 
pected; and though the meat was proffered 
to him with short inviting thrusts of the 
hand, he refused to touch it. The gods 
were all-wise, and there was no telling what 
masterful treachery lurked behind that 
apparently harmless piece of meat. In 
past experience, especially in dealing with 
squaws, meat and punishment had often 
been disastrously related. 

In the end, the god tossed the meat 
on the snow at White Fang’s feet. He 
smelled the meat carefully. But he did 
not look at it. While he smelled it he kept 
his eyes on the god. Nothing happened. 
He took the meat into his mouth and swal- 
lowed it. Still nothing happened. The 
god was actually offering him another piece 
of meat. Again he refused to take it from 
the hand, and again it was tossed to him. 
This was repeated a number of times. But 
there came a time when the god refused to 
toss it. He kept it in his hand and stead- 
fastly proffered it. 

The meat was good meat, and White 
Fang was hungry. Bit by bit, infinitely 
cautious, he approached the hand. At 
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last the time came that he decided to eat 
the meat from the hand. He never took 
his eyes from the god, thrusting his head 
forward with ears flattened back and hair 
involuntarily rising and cresting on his 
neck. Also a low growl rumbled in his 
throat as warning that he was not to be 
trifled with. He ate the meat, and nothing 
happened. Piece by piece he ate all the 
meat, and nothing happened. Still the 
punishment delayed. 

He licked his chops and waited. The 
god went on talking. In suis voice was 
kindness—something of which White Fang 
had no experience whatever. And within 
him it aroused feelings which he had like- 
wise never experienced before. He was 
aware of a certain strange satisfaction, as 
though some need were being gratified, as 
though some void in his being were being 
filled. Then again came the prod of his 
instinct and the warning of past expe- 
rience. The gods were ever crafty, and 
they had unguessed ways of attaining their 
ends. 

Ah, he had thought so! There it came 
now, the god’s hand, cunning to hurt, 
thrusting out at him, descending upon his 
head. But the god went on talking. His 
voice was soft and soothing. In spite of 
the menacing hand, the voice inspired con- 
fidence. And in spite of the assuring 
voice, the hand inspired distrust. White 
Fang was torn by conflicting feelings, im- 
pulses. It seemed he would fly to pieces, 
so terrible was the control he was exert- 
ing, holding together by an unwonted in- 
decision the counter-forces that struggled 
within him for mastery. 

He compromised. He snarled and bris- 
tled and flattened his ears. But he neither 
snapped nor sprang away. ‘The hand de- 
scended. Nearer and nearer it came. It 
touched the ends of his upstanding hair. 
He shrank down under it. It followed down 
after him, pressing more closely against 
him. Shrinking, almost shivering, he still 
managed to hold himself together. “It was 
atorment, this hand that touched him and 
violated his instinct. He could not forget 
in a day all the evil that had been wrought 
him at the hands of men. But it was the 
will of the god, and he strove to submit. 

The hand lifted and descended again in 
a patting caressing movement. This con- 
tinued, but every time the hand lifted. the 
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hair lifted under it. And every time the 
hand descended, the ears flattened down 
and a cavernous growl surged in his throat. 
White Fang growled and growled with in- 
sistent warning. By this means he an- 
nounced that he was prepared to retaliate 
for any hurt he might receive. There was 
no telling when the gced’s ulterior motive 
might be disclosed. At any moment that 
soft, confidence-inspiring voice might break 
forth in a roar of wrath, that gentle and 
caressing hand transform itself into a vise- 
like grip to hold him helpless and admin- 
ister punishment. 

But the god talked on softly, and ever 
the hand rose and fell with non-hostile 
pats. White Fang experienced dual feel- 
ings. It was distasteful to his instinct. 
It restrained him, opposed the will of him 
toward personal liberty. And yet it was 
not physically painful. On the contrary, 
it was even pleasant, in a physical way. 
The patting movement slowly and care- 
fully changed to a rubbing of the ears about 
their bases, and the physical pleasure even 
increased a little. Yet he continued to 
fear, and he stood on guard, expectant of 
unguessed evil, alternately suffering and 
enjoying as one feeling or the other came 
uppermost and swayed him. 

“Well, I’ll be gosh-swoggled!”’ 

So spoke Matt, coming out of the cabin, 
his sleeves rolled up, a pan of dirty dish- 
water in his hands, arrested in the act of 
emptying the pan by the sight of Weedon 
Scott patting White Fang. 

At the instant his voice broke the si- 
lence, White Fang leaped back, snarling 
savagely at him. 

Matt regarded his employer with grieved 
disapproval. 

“If you don’t mind my expressin’ my 
feelin’s, Mr. Scott, I’ll make free to say 
you're seventeen kinds of a damn fool an’ 
all of ’em different, an’ then some.” 

Weedon Scott smiled with a superior air, 
gained his feet, and walked over to White 
Fang. He talked soothingly to him, but 
not for long, then slowly put out his hand, 
rested it on White Fang’s head, and re- 
sumed the interrupted patting. White 
Fang endured it, keeping his eyes fixed 
suspiciously, not upon the man that petted 
him, but upon the man that stood in the 
doorway. 

“You may be a number one, tip-top 
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minin’ expert, all right all right,” the dog- 
musher delivered himself oracularly, “but 
you missed the chance of your life when 
you was a boy an’ didn’t run off an’ join 
a circus.” 

White Fang snarled at the sound of his 
voice, but this time did not leap away 
from under the hand that was caressing 
his head and the back of his neck with 
long, soothing strokes. 

It was the beginning of the end for White 
Fang—the ending of the old life and the 
reign of hate. A new and incomprehen- 
sibly fairer life was dawning. It required 
much thinking and endless patience on the 
part of Weedon Scott to accomplish this. 
And on the part of White Fang it required 
nothing less than a revolution. He had to 
ignore the urges and promptings of instinct 
and reason, defy experience, give the lie to 
life itself. 

Life, as he had known it, not only had 
had no place in it for much that he now 
did; but all the currents had gone counter 
to those to which he now abandoned him- 
self. In short, when all things were con- 
sidered, he had to achieve an orientation 
far vaster than the one he had achieved 
at the time he came voluntarily in from 
the Wild and accepted Gray Beaver as 
his lord. At that time he was a mere 
puppy, soft from the making, without 
form, ready for the thumb of circumstance 
to begin its work upon him. But now 
it was different. The thumb of circum- 
stance had done its work only too well. 
By it he had been formed and hard- 
ened into the Fighting Wolf, fierce and 
implacable, unloving and. unlovable. To 
accomplish the change was like a reflux 
of being, and this when the plasticity of 
youth was no longer his; when the fiber of 
him had become tough and knotty; when 
the warp and the woof of him had made of 
him an adamantine texture, harsh and un- 
yielding; when the face of his spirit had 
become iron, and all his instincts and axi- 
oms had crystallized into set rules, cau- 
tions, dislikes, and desires. 

Yet again, in this new orientation, it was 
the thumb of circumstance that pressed 
and prodded him, softening that which had 
become hard and remolding it into fairer 
form. Weedon Scott was in truth this 
thumb. He had gone to the roots of White 
Fang’s nature, and with kindness touched 











to life potencies that had languished and 
well nigh perished. One such potency was 
love. \t took the place of like, which latter 
had been the highest feeling that thrilled 
him in his intercourse with the gods. 

But this love did not come in a day. It 
began with like and out of it slowly de- 
veloped. White Fang did not run away, 
though he was allowed to remain loose, 
because he liked this new god. This was 
certainly better than the life he had lived 
in the cage of Beauty Smith, and it was 
necessary that he should have some god. 
The lordship of man was a need of his na- 
ture. The seal of his dependence on man 
had been set upon him in that early day 
when he turned his back on the Wild and 
crawled to Gray Beaver’s feet to receive 
the expected beating. This seal had been 
stamped upon him again, and ineradicably, 
on his second return from the Wild, when 
the long famine was over and there was 
fish once more in the village of Gray 
Beaver. 

And so because he needed a god, and be- 
cause he preferred Weedon Scott to Beau- 
ty Smith, White Fang remained. In ac- 
knowledgment of fealty, he proceeded to 
take upon himself the guardianship of his 
master’s property. He prowled about the 
cabin while the sled-dogs slept, and the 
first night visitor to the cabin fought him 
off with a club until Weedon Scott came to 
the rescue. But White Fang soon learned 
to differentiate between thieves and honest 
men, to appraise the true value of step and 
carriage. The man who traveled, loud- 
stepping, the direct line to the cabin door, 
he let alone—though he watched him vigi- 
lantly until the door opened and he re- 
ceived the indorsement of the master. But 
the man who went softly, by circuitous 
ways, peering with caution, seeking after 
secresy—that was the man who received 
no suspension of judgment from White 
Fang, and who went away abruptly, hur- 
riedly, and without dignity. 

Weedon Scott had set himself the task 
of redeeming White Fang—or rather, of 
redeeming mankind from the wrong it had 
done White Fang. It was a matter of 
principle and conscience. He felt that the 
ill done White Fang was a debt incurred by 
man and that it must be paid. So he went 
out of his way to be especially kind to the 
Fighting Wolf. Each day he made it a 
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point to caress and pet White Fang, and 
to do it at length. 

At first suspicious and hostile, White 
Fang grew to like this petting. But there 
was one thing that he never outgrew—his 
growling. Growl he would, from the mo- 
ment the petting began until it ended. 
But it was a growl with a new note in it. 
A stranger could not hear this note, and 
to such a stranger the growling of White 
Fang was an exhibition of primordial 
savagery, nerve-racking and _ blood-curd- 
ling. But White Fang’s throat had be- 
come harsh-fibered from the making of 
ferocious sounds through the many years 
since his first little rasp of anger in the lair 
of his cubhood, and he could not soften 
the sounds of that throat now to express 
the gentleness he felt. Nevertheless, Wee- 
don Scott’s ear and sympathy were fine 
enough to catch the new note all but 
drowned in the fierceness—the note that 
was the faintest hint of a croon of content 
and that none but he could hear. 

As the days went by, the evolution of like 
into love was accelerated. White Fang 
himself began to grow aware of it, though 
in his consciousness he knew not what love 
was. It manifested itself to him as a void 
in his being—a hungry, aching, yearning 
void that clamored to be filled. It was a 
pain and an unrest; and it received ease- 
ment only by the touch of the new god’s 
presence. At such times love was a joy 
to him, a wild, keen-thrilling satisfaction. 
But when away from his god, the pain and 
the unrest returned; the void in him sprang 
up and pressed against him with its empti- 
ness, and the hunger gnawed and gnawed 
unceasingly. 

White Fang was in the process of finding 
himself. In spite of the maturity of his 
years and of the savage rigidity of the 
mold that had formed him, his nature was 
undergoing an expansion. There was a 
bourgeoning within him of strange feelings 
and unwonted impulses. His old code of 
conduct was changing. In the past he 
had liked comfort and surcease from pain, 
disliked discomfort and pain, and he had 
adjusted his actions accordingly. But now 
it was different. Because of this new feel- 
ing within him, he ofttimes elected dis- 
comfort and pain for the sake of his god. 
Thus, in the early morning, instead of 
roaming and foraging, or lying in a shel- 
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tered nook, he would wait for hours on the 
cheerless cabin-stoop for a sight of the god’s 
face. At night, when the god returned 
home, White Fang would leave the warm 
sleeping place he had burrowed in the 
snow in order to receive the friendly snap 
of fingers and the word of greeting. Meat, 
even meat itself, he would forego to be 
with his god, to receive a caress from 
him or to accompany him down into the 
town. 

Like had been replaced by Jove. And 
love was the plummet dropped down into 
the deeps of him where like had never gone. 
And responsive out of his deeps had come 
the new thing—love. That which was 
given unto him did he return. This was 
a god indeed, a love-god, a warm and radi- 
ant god, in whose light White Fang’s na- 
ture expanded as a flower expands under 
the sun. 

But White Fang was not demonstrative. 
He was too old, too firmly molded, to be- 
come adept at expressing himself in new 
ways. He was too self-possessed, too 
strongly poised in his own isolation. Too 
long had he cultivated reticence, aloofness 
and moroseness. He had never barked in 
his life, and he could not now learn to bark 
a welcome when his god approached. He 
was never in the way, never extravagant 
nor foolish in the expression of his love. 
He never ran to meet his god. He waited 
at a distance; but he always waited, was 
always there. His love partook of the 
nature of worship—dumb, inarticulate, a 
silent adoration. Only by the steady re- 
gard of his eyes did he express his love, 
and by the unceasing following with his 
eyes of his god’s every movement. Also, 
at times, when his god looked at him and 
spoke to him, he betrayed an awkward 
self-consciousness, caused by the struggle 
of his love to express itself and his physi- 
cal inability to express it. 

He learned to adjust himself in many 
ways to his new mode of life. It was borne 
in upon him that he must let his master’s 
dogs alone. Yet his dominant nature as- 
serted itself, and he had first to thrash 
them into an acknowledgment of his su- 
periority and leadership. This accom- 
plished, he had little trouble with them. 
They gave trail to him when he came and 
went or walked among them, and when he 
sserted his will they obeyed. 
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In the same way, he came to tolerate 
Matt—as a possession of his master. His 
master rarely fed him. Matt did that, it 
was his business; yet White Fang divined 
that it was his master’s food he ate and 
that it was his master who thus fed him 
vicariously. Matt it was who tried to put 
him into the harness and make him haul 
sled with the other dogs. But Matt failed. 
It was not until Weedon Scott put the 
harness on White Fang and worked him, 
that he understood. He took it as his 
master’s will that Matt should drive him 
and work him just as he drove and worked 
his master’s other dogs. 

Different from the Mackenzie toboggans 
were the Klondike sleds with runners under 
them. And different was the method of 
driving the dogs. There was no fan for- 
mation of the team. The dogs worked in 
single file, one behind another, hauling on 
double traces. And here, in the Klondike, 
the leader was indeed the leader. The 
wisest as well as strongest dog was the 
leader, and the team obeyed him and 
feared him. That White Fang should 
quickly gain this post was inevitable. He 
could not be satisfied with less, as Matt 
learned after much inconvenience and 
trouble. White Fang picked out the post 
for himself, and Matt backed his judg- 
ment with strong language after the ex- 
periment had been tried. But, though he 
worked in the sled in the day, White Fang 
did not forego the guarding of his mas- 
ter’s property in the night. Thus he 
was on duty all the time, ever vigilant 
and faithful, the most valuable of all the 
dogs. 

“Makin’ free to spit out what’s in me,” 
Matt said, one day, “I beg to state that 
you was a wise guy all right when you 
paid the price you did for that dog. You 
clean swindled Beauty Smith on top of 
pushin’ his face in with your fist.” 

A recrudescence of anger glinted in 
Weedon Scott’s gray eyes, and he mut- 
tered savagely, “‘The beast!” 

In the late spring a great trouble came 
to White Fang. Without warning, the 
love-master disappeared. There had been 
warning, but White Fang was unversed in 
such things and did not understand the 
packing of a grip. He remembered after- 
ward that this packing had preceded the 
master’s disappearance; but at the time 














he suspected nothing. That night he 
waited for the master to return. At mid- 
night the chill wind that blew drove him 
to shelter at the rear of the cabin. There 
he drowsed, only half asleep, his ears keyed 
for the first sound of the familiar step. 
But, at two in the morning, his anxiety 
drove him out to the cold front stoop, 
where he crouched and waited. 

But no master came. In the morning 
the door opened and Matt stepped outside. 
White Fang gazed at him wistfully. There 
was no common speech by which he might 
learn what he wanted to know. The days 
came and went, but never the master. 
White Fang, who had never known sick- 
ness in his life, became sick. He became 
very sick, so sick that Matt was finally 
compelled to bring him inside the cabin. 
Also, in writing to his employer, Matt de- 
voted a postscript to White Fang. 

Weedon Scott, reading the letter down 
in Circle City, came upon the following: 

“That dam wolf won’t work. Won’t 
eat. Ain’t got no spunk left. All the 
dogs is licking him. Wants to know what 


has become of you, and I don’t know how 
to tell him. Mebbe he is going to die.” 


It was as Matt had said. White Fang 
had ceased eating, lost heart, and allowed 
every dog of the team to thrash him, In 
the cabin he lay on the floor near the stove, 
without interest in food, in Matt, or in 
life. Matt might talk gently to him or 
swear at him, it was all the same; he never 
did more than turn his dull eyes upon the 
man, then drop his head back to its cus- 
tomary position on his fore-paws. 

And then, one night, Matt, reading to 
himself with moving lips and mumbled 
sounds, was startled by a low whine from 
White Fang. He had got upon his feet, 
his ears cocked toward the door, and he 
was listening intently. A moment later, 
Matt heard a footstep. The door opened 
and Weedon Scott stepped in. The two 
men shook hands. Then Scott looked 
around the room. 

“Where’s the wolf?” he asked. 

Then he discovered him, standing where 
he had been lying, near to the stove. He 
had not rushed forward after the manner 
of other dogs. He stood, watching and 
waiting. 

“Holy smoke!” Matt exclaimed. 
at ’m wag his tail!” 


“Look 
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Weedon Scott strode half across the 
room toward him, at the same time calling 
him. White Fang came to him, not with 
a great bound, yet quickly. He was awk- 
ward from self-consciousness, but as he 
drew near, his eyes took on a strange ex- 
pression. Something, an incommunicable 
vastness of feeling, rose up into his eyes as 
a light and shone forth. 

“He never looked at me that way all the 
time you was gone,” Matt commented. 

Weedon Scott did not hear. He was 
squatting down on his heels, face to face 
with White Fang and petting him—rub- 
bing at the roots of the ears, making long 
caressing strokes down the neck to the 
shoulders, tapping the spine gently with 
the balls of his fingers. And White Fang 
was growling responsively, the crooning 
note of the growl more pronounced than 
ever. 

But that was not all. What of his joy, 
the great love in him, ever surging and 
struggling to express itself, succeeded in 
finding a new mode of expression. He 
suddenly thrust his head forward and 
nudged his way in between the master’s 
arm and body. And here, confined, hid- 
den from view all except his ears, no long- 
er growling, he continued to nudge and 
snuggle. 

The two men looked at each other. 
Scott’s eyes were shining. 

“Gosh!” said Matt in an awe-stricken 
voice. 

A moment later, when he had recovered 
himself, he said, “I always insisted that 
wolf was a dog. Look at ’m!” 

With the return of the love-master, 
White Fang’s recovery was rapid. Two 
nights and a day he spent in the cabin. 
Then he sallied forth. The sled-dogs had 
forgotten his prowess. They remembered 
only the latest, which was his weakness 
and sickness. At the sight of him as he 
came out of the cabin they sprang upon 
him. 

“Talk about your rough-houses,” Matt 
murmured gleefully, standing in the door- 
way and looking on. ‘Give ’m hell, you 
wolf! Give ’m hell—an’ then some.” 

White Fang did not need the encour- 
agement. The return of the love-master 
was enough. Life was flowing through 
him again, splendid and indomitable. He 
fought from sheer joy, finding in it an ex- 
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pression of much that he felt and that 


otherwise was without speech. There 
could be but one ending. The team dis- 
persed in ignominious defeat, and it was 
not until after dark that the dogs came 
sneaking back, one by one, by meekness 
and humility signifying their fealty to 
White Fang. 

Having learned to snuggle, White Fang 
was guilty of it often. It was the final 
word. He could not go beyond it. The 
one thing of which he had always been 
particularly jealous was his head. He 
had always disliked to have it touched. It 
was the Wild in him, the fear of hurt and 
of the trap, that had given rise to the pan- 
icky impulses to avoid contacts. It was 
the mandate of his instinct that that head 
must be free. And now, with the love- 
master, his snuggling was the deliberate 
act of putting himself into a position of 
hopeless helplessness. It was an expres- 
sion of perfect confidence, of absolute self- 
surrender, as though he said: “| put my- 
self into thy hands. Work thou thy will 
with me.” 

One night, not long after the return, 
Scott and Matt sat at a game of cribbage, 
preliminary to going to bed. “Fifteen- 
two, fifteen-four, an’ a pair makes six,” 
Matt was pegging up, when there was an 
outcry and sound of snarling without. 
They looked at each other as they started 
to rise to their feet. 

“The wolf’s nailed somebody,” Matt said. 

A wild scream of fear and anguish has- 
tened them. 

“Bring a light!” Scott shouted, as he 
sprang outside. 

Matt followed with the lamp, and by its 
light they saw a man lying on his back in 
the snow. His arms were folded, one above 
the other, across his face and throat. Thus 
he was trying to shield himself from White 
Fang’s teeth. And there was need for it. 
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(To be continued.) 





White Fang was in a rage, wickedly making 
his attack on the most vulnerable spot. 
From shoulder to wrist of the crossed 
arms, the coat-sleeve, blue flannel shirt 
and undershirt were ripped in rags, while 
the arms themselves were terribly slashed 
and streaming blood. 

All this the two men saw in the first 
instant. The next instant Weedon Scott 
had White Fang by the throat and was 
dragging him clear. White Fang struggled 
and snarled, but made no attempt to bite, 
while he quickly quieted down at a sharp 
word from the master. 

Matt helped the man to his feet. As he 
arose he lowered his crossed arms, exposing 
the bestial face of Beauty Smith. The 
dog-musher let go of him precipitately, 
with action similar to that of a man who 
has picked up live fire. Beauty Smith 
blinked in the lamplight and looked about 
him. He caught sight of White Fang and 
terror rushed into his face. 

At the same moment Matt noticed two 
objects lying in the snow. He held the 
lamp close to them, indicating them with 
his toe for his employer’s benefit—a steel 
dog-chain and a stout club. 

Weedon Scott saw and nodded. Not a 
word was spoken. The dog-musher laid 
his hand on Beauty Smith’s shoulder and 
faced him to the right about. No word 
needed to be spoken. Beauty Smith 
started. 

In the meantime the love-master was 
patting White Fang and talking to him. 

“Tried to steal you, eh? And you 
wouldn’t have it! Well, well, he made a 
mistake, didn’t he?” 

“Must ’a’ thought he had hold of seven- 
teen devils,’ the dog-musher sniggered. 

White Fang, still wrought up and brist- 
ling, growled and growled, the hair slowly 
lying down, the crooning note remote and 
dim, but growing in his throat. 














THE NAMES OF BIRDS 


BY C. WILLIAM BEEBE 


ANY of our English names of birds 

M have an unsuspected ancestry, 

exhibiting - interesting changes 

through past years, romantic as well as 
historical. 

The word owl (or, as it was formerly ule) 
is derived from the Latin word-ulula—an 
owl. This was probably from the bird’s 
cry, and hence is remotely related to our 
word howl. Hawk comes from the root 
haf, meaning to take or seize. Cassowary 
is from kassuwaris, the Malay name of these 
great birds. The droll-looking stork called 
jabiru traces his name to a South Ameri- 
can Indian word ydébiru, meaning to blow 
out with wind, which has reference to the 
bird’s habit of distending the loose skin on 
the neck. Robin is an old diminutive of 
Robert, and parrot stands in the same 
relation to the French word Pierrot— 
Peter. Oriole is appropriately taken from 
the Latin aureolus, meaning golden. Mal- 
lard, from male, was at first used to denote 
only the drake, or male, of that species of 
duck. Turtle, as used in turtle-dove, is 
from the Latin turtur, the repetition being 
supposed to resemble the cooing of a dove. 
Curassow—properly Curagao bird—takes 
its name from the island north of Venezuela. 
Quail, through many and various spellings, 
can be traced to quackel and other forms, 
derived from the note of the bird. Con- 
dor is from a Peruvian word, cuntur; and 
cormorant resolves into the Latin words 
corvus marinus, literally a sea crow. 

Egret has passed through such forms as 
egran and hiron, and thus merges into 
heron, which in turn has evolved from 
higera, cregyr and other gutturals, given in 
fancied imitation of the cry of the bird. 
Shrike too, from the Icelandic shrikja, is so 
called from the harsh cry. 

Many words are lost in antiquity. Thus 
we know that ibis goes back through the 
Greek tongue to the old Egyptian; but no 
one knows where the first Pharaoh got it. 
As far back as legends reach, swallow, with 
various spellings, signifies the long-winged 
bird which we know so well. Sparrow 
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comes from the root of spurn, meaning to 
kick or quiyer; why we know not. 

Eagle, egle, aigle, aquia, take us to the 
Latin aquila, from a word meaning brown, 
or dark colored. Pelican is from a Greek 
word with similar meaning, but also con- 
fused with a term meaning woodpecker, 
which goes direct to a Sanskrit word, 
paracu, meaning a battle-axe. Pigeon (to 
which widgeon is related) is from the Latin 
pipio, a young chirping bird. Dove is 
obscure in its various spellings—duve, duja, 
due, dubo—but literally means a diver, per- 
haps from the bobbing of the bird’s head. 

Thrush and throstle (and even the Rus- 
sian drodzu) are from the Latin turdus. 
Etymology throws no light upon lark and 
tern, and the first meaning of loon from 
loom, is forever lost to us. Grebe is from 
krib or cribyn—a comb or crest. Trogon is 
Greek, meaning to gnaw or chew. 

Cockatoo harks back to, the Hindoo 
kakatua, from the bird’s cry. The root of 
swan is a mystery, unless it was connected 
in some way with the Sanskrit svan and 
the Latin sonare—sound. Goose, gos, gas, 
gans (and Latin) anser, has its stem also in 
gander and gannet. Goshawk is from a 
wrong diminutive of goose. Fowl from 
fugl, flugl, meant originally to fly. Duck 
is literally a ducker, one who ducks or 
dives. Grouse is from some such word as 
griesche, from the Latin griseus, meaning 
gray. With partridge we must stop at the 
Latin perdix. 

The origin of ptarmigan is unknown, but 
it should rightly be written tarmigan, the 
p having been added by some officious per- 
son, who wrongly supposed the word to’ 
be of Greek derivation. Pheasant is pure 
Greek, meaning the Phasian bird, that be- 
ing the name of a river in Calchis along 
whose banks the birds were numerous. 
Plover is interestingly derived from the 
Latin pluviarius, because these birds ap- 
peared in Italy during the rainy season. 

The tragopans are well-named. These 
beautiful birds have two fleshy horns on 
the head; like those figured by the Greeks 
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on a satyr, hence Tragopan—the goat of 
Pan. The name turkey was founded on 
the misconception that these birds were 
native of that country. Their Hindoo 
name peru refers to their American origin. 

Snipe is from snipper or snapper—one 
who snaps up. Sanderling is a remarkable 
word, showing the use of two diminutives. 
Crane is from Latin grus, by way of cranich, 
trana, garan, gerue. Jay, which in other 
languages is gayo and gaya, is so called 
from its bright plumage. Crow is from 
the same root as croak. Raven through 
raben, raaj, etc., like owl and crow, is from 
the guttural cry. Finch, formerly fink and 
pink, is from the call-note of the male 
English chaffinch. 

We notice that many names of birds are 
taken from the usual habitat or particular 
locality for which they show a preference, 
such as the pine siskin, orchard oriole, 
marsh hawk, Canada goose and tropic bird, 
skylark and night hawk. 

We can form another list of names de- 
rived from the character of the songs or 
notes of birds—bob white, bobolink, 
laughing thrush, screech owl, cuckoo, 
whooping crane and trumpeter swan. If 
we attempted to note all those whose 
colors suggested their names, our list 
would be almost endless. There are the 
goldfinch, silver pheasant; flamingo, from 
the French flamant—flaming; and the car- 
dinal, who truly merits his name, for he is 
indeed an animated mass of color. 

The “‘little chief’’ partridge is so called 
because of the Indian headdress style of his 
crest; the catbird because of the mewing 
character of his notes; the cowbird be- 
cause he is a close companion of those 
bovines, freeing them from ticks and other 
troublesome insects; the snakebird is so 
denominated, not because he feeds on those 
reptiles, but on account of the resemblance 
which his head and neck bear to a water 
snake when the bird is swimming with the 
entire body submerged. The horned owl 
gets his name from two tufts of feathers on 
the head. The kingfisher merits his name, 
for he is a past master in his profession. 

A number of birds are named after per- 
sons, such as Leadbeater’s Cockatoo, Lady 
Amherst Pheasant and Cooper’s Hawk. 
Still others have received names suggested 
by the character of the bill—grosbeak, 
spoonbill and shoveler duck; or by the 
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kind of food they are supposed to prefer, 
the sparrow and duck hawk, herring gull 
and fish crow; and again, some character 
of the plumage may suggest a title, as bald 
eagle, pintail duck and the rough-legged 
hawk, which has feathers instead of scales, 
down to its toes. 

Some birds have a different name in 
every part of the country. The green 
heron is known as poke, chalkline (very 
apt) and even “fly up the creek.” The 
common flicker is variously greeted as 
yarrup, wickup, whicker, highholder, gold- 
en-winged woodpecker, etc., from his notes, 
habits or colors. 

Even the scientific names should interest 
every one. There is a small, brownish owl, 
who is burdened—all unconsciously—with 
the rather long name of Speotyto cunicu- 
laria hypogaea. The Latin and Greek lan- 
guages are taught in all civilized nations, 
and being thus an almost universal means 
of communication, the name of a bird or 
animal in either of these languages would 
be comprehensible to any educated Eng- 
lishman, German, Swede or Japanese. 

One can see that this little owl, just men- 
tioned above, has three names, and these 
may be compared to the name John Henry 
Smith, if it is written Smith, Henry John. 
The first, or generic name (family it would 
be called in the case of a human being) 
tells something interesting about the bird. 
It is from two Greek words—speos, a cave, 
and tuto, a kind of owl. But as there are 
many Smiths, so there may be several cave 
owls, and we need a more definite title. 
For this we use the Latin word cunicularia, 
meaning a burrower, which teaches us that 
these birds are able to dig their own bur- 
rows. Thus we have the Henry Smith 
part. But there happen to be two Henry 
Smiths in this family, which, however, live 
in different parts of the country and are 
sufficiently distinct to deserve individual 
names. The one which lives on the west- 
ern plains, which we may liken to John 
Henry Smith, has the third appellation, 
hypogaea, from a Greek word, hupogeios, 
meaning underground; from which we 
gather that the burrows of these owls are 
not in trees, but in the ground. The other 
species (let us say Roger Henry Smith) 
lives in Florida, and so the Latin word 
floridana—of or inhabiting Florida—is very 
appropriate. 
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VII—THE HEART OF THE BIG TIMBER COUNTRY 


BY RALPH D. PAINE 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR 


UMBERING is the chief industry of 
L that vast region bounded on the 
north by Alaska, on the south by 
California, on the west by the Pacific Ocean, 
and on the east by the Rocky Mountains. 
In this territory, known as the Pacific 
Northwest, nearly two hundred thousand 
men are employed in cutting down the last 
primeval forests of this country, and slicing 
these stately armies of spruce and fir and 
cedar into five billion feet of lumber and 
six billion shingles every year. 

This prodigious activity has built up 
cities and states and launched a mighty 
commerce. Its allied industries directly 
support half a million people. This tim- 
bered area is the richest natural treasure of 
the American continent, compared with 
which the gold mines of Alaska and Nevada 
are of picayune value for this and for com- 
ing generations. It is so wonderfully rich 
a treasure that its owners are squander- 
ing it like drunken spendthrifts. In these 
mighty western forests a billion feet of 
lumber is wasted every year, enough to 
build one hundred thousand comfortable 
American homes. 

“Do these people ever think of the cen- 
turies through which their harvest has been 
growing?” implores a western man with the 
interests of his state at heart. ‘Does it 
never occur to them that they are the 
trustees of a heritage for future generations 
to be guarded, cared for and watched, to 
be used only as necessity requires or price 
justifies, and not to be wantonly wasted or 
destroyed, or disposed of without adequate 
return? And how are they fulfilling their 
trust? They are leaving half their crop in 
the woods to be burned, and for the half 
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they are marketing they are obtaining a 
beggarly return. They are leaving the 
ground a fire-swept, desolate waste. They 
are taking to themselves the whole of the 
heritage intrusted to them. The sacred 
right of property is theirs, and they do as 
they will with their own.” 

The ancient woods of New England and 
Michigan and Minnesota have been stripped 
of their heavy growth by the logger; the 
white pine already belongs with the past, 
and a country which has been wont to con- 
sider its natural resources inexhanstible 
can foresee the end of its timber supply 
within the next century unless the forests 
are replanted and cared for. It is very 
hard for the American of this generation 
to realize that there can be any end to the 
wealth of the land and the forests and the 
mines which have done so much to make 
this country what it is. 

It is possible, however, to see American 
enterprise and headlong haste after quick 
returns attacking the “last stand of the 
big timber” with an energy that is fairly 
infernal. A thousand mills, and fleets of 
steam and sail are waiting for this harvest, 
and yet it is tragic and almost pitiful to 
think that the future is being robbed of 
great treasures for the sake of a little prefit 
in hand, and that a nation’s birthright 
being sold for a mess of pottage. 

It is characteristic of western men and 
methods that the ways of logging in the 
east should have been flung aside as crude 
and slow. The giant timber of the Wash- 
ington forests on the slopes of the Cascades 
is not hauled by teams or rafted down 
rivers. Steam has made of logging a busi- 


ness which devastates the woods with 
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incredible speed, system, and ardor. The 
logging camps of the Cascades differ as 
strikingly from the lumbering centers of 
northern New England as the electric gold 
dredgers of the Sacramento Valley contrast 
with the placer diggings of the Forty- 
niners. In other words, the greater the 
need of preserving the forests, the greater 
is the American ingenuity for turning them 
into cash as fast as possible. 

The camp where |- found these up-to- 
date lurabermen tearing the heart out of 
one of the noblest forests in America was 
near the Skykomish River in Washington, 
where this mountain stream winds through 
the foothills of the western slopes of the 
Cascade Range. Weset out from Everett 
in the early morning and left the train at 
a raw little town called Sultan. Beyond 
the town was the wreckage of the forest, 
blackened patches where the fire had 
swept in the wake of the loggers, miles of 
gaunt and melancholy trunks spared by 
the axe to die in flame and smoke. Be- 
yond this devastated area rose the moun- 
tains, still clothed with trees, far up to the 
rocky heights whose bare outline was 
fleeced with snow and wreathed in mists 
and clouds. 

In a nearby clearing was the camp of the 
lumbermen, a rcw of bunk-houses, a kitch- 
en and a big dining-room. The buildings 
were of sawed lumber because this material 
was easier to handle than logs, so that 
there was nothing picturesque in this first 
glimpse of the Pacific lumberman at work. 
His settlement looked like the beginnings 
of a frontier town. 

Past the camp ran a single-track railroad 
which wound up through a gash in the 
bold hills, twisting like a snake, climbing 
hills that would tire a pack train. It 
spanned ravines on crazy wooden trestles, 
and cut corners at impossible angles. No 
civilized locomotive could be expected to 
operate on this track, but presently a 
squat, broad-shouldered dwarf of an engine 
scuttled down from the hills with a train- 
load of logs behind it, and proceeded to 
show how singularly adapted it was for the 
work in hand. It was a deformed, one- 
sided looking monster, built for power, not 
for speed. The boiler was not hung over 
the center of its trucks, but sat well on the 
starboard side. Instead of driving-rods, 
a shaft was geared along one side, cogged 
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and geared to every wheel, drivers and 
trucks, so that when the shaft turned and 
the gearing took hold, every wheel of this 
little giant bit hold of the rail, and pushed, 
or held back with concentrated energy. 

Soon this lop-sided toiler towed us up 
among the hills, away from the wreckage 
of the forest, and plunged into the green 
and towering vistas of Douglas fir and red 
cedar and fragrant spruce. Part of this 
tract had been cut over, and the refuse 
might have marked the trail of a cyclone. 
But the “culls” left standing were majestic 
in size. They had been passed by as not 
worth felling. Two months before I had 
been loafing along the Kennebec River, 
watching the tail end of the spring drive 
float down from the woods of northern 
Maine. Alas, most of that harvest had 
been sapling logs, toothpicks in size, for 
the pulp mills. The biggest of the tim- 
ber logs of that Maine drive, looked like 
kindlings compared with these neglected 
“culls” of the Washington forest. 

When the logging train trailed into the 
virgin woods, the straight, clean trunks of 
standing timber were like the columns of a 
wonderful cathedral. Their spreading tops 
were more than two hundred feet in air, 
their branches clothed with moss like green 
velvet. Through their canopy of verdure 
the sunlight sifted, far down to the dense 
undergrowth of salmon-berry, tall ferns 
and other shrubs spreading in an almost 
impenetrable mass. Many of the trees 
which made this splendid picture had been 
growing in their solitude for three or four 
hundred years. Now they were doomed 
to be destroyed by puny, bustling, swear- 
ing men with saws and axes, assailants 
who were tapping at their grand butts like 
so many woodpeckers. Mingled with the 
staccato tapping of the distant axes was 
the “rasp-rasp” of the sawyers, gnawing 
their way through, in less than an hour, 
that which it had taken God Almighty 
to perfect since the time when Columbus 
found this continent of ours. 

Presently a spur. or branch line zig- 
zagged off from the railroad. The squat 
and laboring locomotive crawled along 
this side track, which was laid on top of 
the ground with so little grading that the 
rails billowed up and down the hills. The 


toot of the locomotive was answered by 
the scream of another whistle somewhere 











ahead, as if there were a bustling activity 
beyond the curtaining trees. The fore- 
man of the “‘outfit”’ was waiting to go to 
the end of the “spur,” and he swung him- 
self aboard from a handy log alongside the 
track. He was a quiet young man with 
a frank gray eye, a square jaw and a fine 
pair of shoulders. He explained in reply 
to many questions: 

“T’ve got a gang of a hundred Irish, 
Swedes and Americans, and most of them 
get drunk whenever they get a chance. 
No, they aren’t always easy to handle, 
but if you let little things worry you, 
you'll go crazy, so what’s the use? | was 
raised in Michigan logging camps, and 
this getting timber out by steam power is 


A lumber camp in the Cascades. 


The logging railroad 





| had to learn the business all 
over again when | came out to the coast. 
We run these spurs off the main line about 
every fourteen hundred feet, two of them off 


different. 


each side, parallel, you understand. Then 
we log between the two spurs, giving us a 
seven hundred foot haul either way to the 
flat cars. When we're through, we pull 
up our tracks and push ahead and then 
run the spurs off to left and right in the 
same fashion. If you’ve been used to 
Seeing logging with ox teams and sleds, 
you'll have a chance to see some real live 
action when you've watched the donkey- 
engine at work.” 

His forecast was most conservative. 
Logging by steam, as it is done in the 








The foreman of the “gang.” 


Cascades, is worth going many miles to 
see as a hair-raising spectacle. When the 
train toiled into a clearing, the donkey- 
engine stood near the track and the skid- 
way which led to the loading platform. 
It was a commonplace looking ‘‘donkey,” 
although bigger than most of its breed 
which puff and strain on docks and at the 
foot of derricks. The boiler and engine 
were mounted on a massive timber sled, 
whose runners or underpinnings were two 
weighty logs. This timber raft had a 
blunt bow and a snub where the 
runners had been hewn away, like the 
front end of a New England “stone-boat.” 
Stout guy-ropes ran to nearby trees, moor- 
ing the “donkey” as if it were an unruly 
kind of a beast. In front of the engine 
was a series of drums, wound round with 
wire cable which trailed off into the forest 
and vanished. 

The area across which these cables 
trailed was littered with windfalls, tall 
butts, sawed-off tops and branches, up- 
turned roots fifteen feet in air. Huge logs, 


nose 


cut in lengths of from twenty-five to forty 
feet, loomed amid this woodland wreckage 
like the backs of a school of whales in a 
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tumbling sea. No roads had been cut. 
It seemed impossible to move these great 
sections of trees to the railroad and thence 
to market. Teaming was out of the ques- 
tion in such a ruck as this. 

The only appliances in sight were the 
humble “donkey,” and the aimless wire- 
cable which led off into the general tangle 
of things. Closer inspection showed a 
signal rope which led from the whistle of 
the “donkey” off into the woods without 
visible destination. Some one out of vision 
yanked this six hundred feet of rope. The 
“donkey” screamed a series of intelligent 
blasts. The engine clattered, the drums 
began to revolve and the wire cable which 
seemed to wind off to nowhere in particular 
grew taut. The “donkey” surged against 
its moorings, its massive sled began to rear 
and pitch as if it were striving to bury its 
nose in the earth. 

There was a startling uproar in the 
forest, wholly beyond seeing distance, 
mind you. It sounded as if trees were 
being pulled up by theoots. The “don- 
key” was puffing and tugging at its anchor- 
age as if it had suddenly undertaken to 





The “husky” crew going to dinner on the flat-cars 




























A “bucker”’ at work. 


jerk out the side of the mountain. Ina 
moment a log came hurtling out of the 
undergrowth nearly a thousand feet away. 
It was a section of tree six feet through, a 
diameter greater than the height of most 
men. It was forty feet long, and it must 
have weighed a large number of tons. 

It burst into sight: as if it had wings, 
smashing and tearing its own pathway. 
The “donkey” was not merely dragging 
it at the end of a wire cable a quarter of a 
mile long. It was yanking it home hand 
over fist. The great log was coming so 
fast that when it fetched athwart a stump 
it pitched over it as if it were taking a 
hurdle. Then it became entangled with 
another whopper of a log, as big as itself. 
The two locked arms, they did not even 
hesitate, and both came lunging toward 
the “donkey” and the railroad. 

The “donkey” did not complain of this 
extra burden. It veered sidewise as if to 
get a fresh grip, reared a trifle more vi- 
ciously, coughed and grunted, and jerked 
the burden along with undiminished vigor. 
It is an awesome sight to see a log six feet 
through and forty feet long bounding to- 
ward you as if the devil were in it, break- 
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ing off small trees as if they were twigs, 
leaping over obstacles, gouging a way for 
itself with terrific uproar. 

| waited until the log was within twenty 
feet of the loading platform, and then, fear- 
ful that the ‘““donkey” might forget to let 
go in the excitement of the moment, | 
moved rapidly away from the scene of ac- 
tion. The huge missile halted in its flight, 
and the masterful “donkey” had a breath- 
ing spell. - 

It was time to wonder how they were 
going to load this unwieldy Erute of a log 
on a flat car. One realized the girth and 
weight of it when the “chaser” followed 
it in, and branded it by stamping one end 
with a sledge hammer. As he stood by 
the butt of it, the top of the log was well 
atove his head. Now the “head loader,” 
and “loader” assumed command. They 
deftly rigged slings of wire cable around 
the log, and the donkey engine was asked 
to give them alift. The tireless “donkey” 
squatted back, made a wild lunge or two 
before settling in the traces, and the log 
began to roll over and over up the inclined 
skidway in the bight of these slings. 





In a timber- yard. 
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A pull here and a tug there, and the log 
rolled across the platform, and settled in its 
place on the car, handled by steam and by 
steam alone from the time when the “fall- 
ers” and sawyers had brought it crashing 
to earth, and cut it into sections. 

This was not the limit, however, of the 
resourcefulness of the ‘‘donkey.” No 
sooner had this log been gripped by the 
back of the neck and flung aboard a car, 
than the gang back there in the woods had 
made another log fast to tie trailing cable. 
Not a second was wasted. When the first 
log settled on the car a second was crashing 
and leaping through the forest. It was 
even more impressive to learn that when 
the “yard” is cleared, and it is time to 
move to another forest tract, the “donkey” 
loads itself aboard a flat car by a process 
analogous to that of lifting one’s self by the 
bootstraps. The cables are belayed to con- 
venient trees, the “donkey” takes hold, 
the drums revolve, and the astute engine 
hauls itself along, until it is close to the 
loading platform. Now purchases are se- 
cured, and the ponderous machinery jerks 
itself up the skidway prepared for its pass- 
age. One more clever effort and it hauls 
itself across the platform to the car, thus 
demonstrating. itself a ‘“‘donkey’’ whose 
capabilities give the lie to its name. 

We followed the cable back into the 
forest while the coast was clear. There 
was first the “haulback,” a wire rope more 
than half a mile long, which led in a wide 
circle through that part of the forest which 
was being logged by this particular “‘don- 
key.” This cable is an errand boy for the 
larger and stronger cable which does the 
heavy work. The “haulback” leads from 
the drums of the donkey-engine, turning 
corners through sheaves made fast to trees, 
and is thus an endless line which can be 
reeled out or in to carry the stronger cable 
whenever it may be needed. It would be 
a slow and back-breaking task for men to 
pull the big cable through such a tangle 
of forest as this. Therefore they hitch 
a length of it onto the “haulback,” the 
donkey kindly assists, and deposits the gear 
just in the right spot. Then the “hook 


tenders” and “rigging slingers”’ fall to, and 
pass the heavy cable or “‘lead’”’ around the 
end of the log, making it fast with big steel 
hooks which bite deep into the shaggy 
bark. 
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Thus harnessed, there is no more use for 
the “‘haulback” cable, and the “donkey” 
reels in the bigger cable with the log at the 
end much as one handles a fish that is 
securely hooked. Ahead of this gang are 
the “windfall buckers,” who saw into 
handy lengths such fallen trees as are 
square in the way. These are jerked aside 
by a “lead” from the big cable, but it is 
not considered necessary to clear the path 
any more carefully than by the removal of 
these most conspicuous obstacles. 

The men work in a dense and damp 
undergrowth, in mud and slime up to their 
knees when the autumn rains fall for 
months on end. It is slippery, trying 
work, and when the steel hooks lose their 
grip, and the lengths of cable whip blindly 
through the air, and the log runs amuck 
before the ardent “donkey” can be checked 
there is such vivid and varied profanity as 
cannot be found outside a polyglot lumber 
camp in the untamed west. 

This part of the logging industry in the 
Cascades is essentially business-like and 
specialized. It lacks romance, although 
the method of it is filled with dashing and 
picturesque energy. If you would see the 
tragedy of the big woods, you must wander 
a little back from the “donkey’s” area 
of infernal activity. Down the columned 
aisles of these noble trees there rings a long, 
deep call: 

“Look out of the ro-o-a-d.” 

It is the warning signal of the sawyer, the 
dirge of a big tree which is about to fall. 
From a few hundred feet away there is a 
fierce crackling like the volley firing of 
rifles. The fibers of the giant are being 
torn asunder. A mighty green crest more 
than two hundred feet in air begins to sway 
ever so slightly as if moved by a big wind. 
Then comes a long-drawn, rending crash, 
gathering volume as the heart of the tree is 
ripped in twain. Now the top of the tree, 
far up in the bright sunlight, begins to 
move toward the earth, very slowly. It 
seems a long time before it gathers head- 
way and begins to crash in a sweeping arc 
down among the trees around and beneath 
it. The air is full of torn branches and 
fragments of the smaller trees which are 
in the shattering path of this fall. 

So fast is the flight of the tree as its mass 
picks up momentum that the wind wails 
through its top, and the sound of it can be 





heard afar. There is a vast, solemn groan- 
ing sound, and then with the noise of 
thunder the tree smites the ground, and 
the earth trembles. It is an impressive 
spectacle for the layman who is not figur- 
ing how many feet of lumber this prostrate 
monarch will yield. Nor does it cheer him 
to learn that one of these great trees is 
worth only fifty dollars to the logger, and 
that when it reaches the mill it will be cut 
up into ten thousand feet of lumber. 
When it is down, the “buckers” attack 
it. With one man on each end of a long 
and limber saw, the tree is soon cut into 
handy lengths, ready for the wire cable and 
the obstreperous donkey-engine. Perched 
high on their spring-boards set in notches 


The savage desolation in the lumberman’s wake. 


“Washing up”’ for dinner. 





made in the butt six or eight feet above 
ground, the “‘fallers” are at work, nibbling 
at other great trees before the saws come 
into play, for these trees are sawed, not 
chopped down, and the axe does only the 
preliminary work. Twenty trees are felled 
every working day by the crew of “two 
fallers’”” and one ‘“‘under-cutter,”’ twenty 
trees together worth a thousand dollars as 
they fall. 

Fifty men work in each gang, and two 
“yards” are being cleared at the same time, 
so that a hundred men toil to keep the two 
donkey-engines and the railroad spurs 
busy. Between forty and fifty big trees 
come down in the day’s work of the “‘out- 
fit.” They are a strong and hustling lot 
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Tne “ donkey”’ at work. 


of men. Logging by steam admits of no 
leisurely methods. The gangs are kept on 
the jump to measure pace with the “‘don- 
key” and the busy little railroad, and 
profits are so small at best that no time 
can be wasted. The boss drives his crews, 
but he feeds and pays them well, and they 
have no snow-bound winters to fight. 
When the day’s work was over in the 
“‘yards” we visited, the men came flocking 
from the woods to board the train that was 
waiting to carry them down to the camp 
at the foot of the hills. They were rough 
and husky men, ready for a fight or a 
frolic, but the quiet young foreman with 
the gray eye and square jaw held their 
respectful attention whenever he joined a 


group on the swaying flat cars. Most of 
the cars were piled high with logs, and the 
broad-shouldered, lop-sided little engine 
had to hold back with all its might to pre- 
vent the train from running away with it. 

We slowed up at another ‘“‘yard” where 
a spur of track led to a loading platform. 
Here an unwearied “donkey” was engaged 
in its last task of the long day. It was 
perched on the crest of a hill beyond which 
the cleared land pitched down to a shallow 
pond. Across the pond a trail opened 
into the dense forest, a trail furrowed like 
an irrigating ditch. Down the hill, through 
the pond, and along the furrowed ditch 
ran the wire cable, taut and humming as 
the “donkey” pulled it home. 


The “ riggers’’ crew repairing cables. 
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It was a matter of minutes while we 
waited and looked at the opening in the 
woods. Then the log heaved in sight, 
riding grandly through the shadows like a 
sentient monster. It charged out of the 
woods, hurling earth and stones before it. 
On top of it stood a logger, swaying easily, 
shifting his footing to meet the plunges of 
his great beast, a dare-devil figure of a man 
outlined against the sunset sky as the log 
flew down hill. Before it dived into the 
pond he made a flying leap, and tumbled 
into the undergrowth with a yell of pure 
enjoyment. Then the log tore through the 
pond amid a whirlwind of spray, and 
moved up the opposite slope to the end of 
its long journey. 

Fully as heroic as the figure of the logger 
on the riding home, was the man perched 
above the groaning drums of the donkey- 
engine. He handled his straining cables 
and machinery in a fashion to suggest the 
management of an elephant by means of 
a walking stick. When the tooting signals 
came to him that all was ready somewhere 
out in the woods, he let the “‘haulback” 
unwind, and then tightened the pull on 
the big cable and made ready for action. 
When the signal came that meant “go 
ahead,” he threw his lever over, and a 
hundred horse-power surged into teing, 
not by easy gradation, but with a fierce and 
sudden jump. It was like starting a heavy 
train by throwing the throttle wide open. 
It was taken for granted that everything 
would hold together, and, mirabile dictu, it 
did. And when the log moved, it was with 
the power of a hundred horses jumping into 
their collars as one and starting on the 
gallop. The most vivid impression of the 
day among the big timber was made by 
the “‘donkey-engine’”’ as used in modern 
logging. It (I was going to say “‘He’’) is 
an uproarious embodiment of the American 
spirit in action, with no time for sentiment. 
The “donkey” recks not of the tragedy of 
the big trees. It rolls up its sleeves and 
proceeds to get results or break its back in 
the attempt. 

In a hundred valleys of the Far West 
and along a hundred hillsides the logger is 
tearing the forest to pieces by these twen- 
tieth century methods. He picks out the 
choicest timber for slaughter, leaves the 
remainder to be burned by the fires which 
follow his crews, and is making desolation 
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in the noblest wilderness left to the Ameri- 
can nation. He has invested money in the 
ownership of timber lands. He is unwill- 
ing to let this investment lie idle. The 
only way in which he can get returns is by 
cutting timber, and he is not to be harshly 
blamed for wishing to realize on his invest- 
ment. He has been criminally wasteful 
and careless, and he is beginning to see the 
folly of his ways. 

His spirit of extravagance and contempt 
for the future has been of a piece with the 
handling of the public domain, as if Uncle 
Sam and his people could never come to the 
end of their rope. The demand for timber 
is enormous, and the men who possess it 
are average, hard-working Americans who 
want to make a success of the business in 
which their dollars and their industry are 
staked. 

There is a class of sentimentalists who 
make outcry against all destruction of for- 
ests, as if lumber could be made in a mill 
and not from trees. Vast as is the produc- 
tion of the forests of the Pacific Northwest, 
the annual cut amounts in board measure 
to only twice as much as the annual con- 
sumption of timber for railroad ties alone 
in the United States. About two hundred 
railroad ties is the average yield of forest 
per acre, and to replace the worn-out ties 
and lay new track for one year, means the 
stripping of one half million acres of Amer- 
ican forest. Bridge timbers, telegraph 
poles, etc., swell this demand to a million 
acres of forest, cut down each year to 
maintain American railroads. And rail- 
road ties are a small item in the total con- 
sumption of lumber. 

One of the most hopeful signs of the 
times is the changing attitude of the lum- 
bermen toward the science of forestry as 
fostered by the Federal Government. They 
are beginning to see that their industry is 
doomed to an early extinction unless the 
wastage is checked and the forest is re- 
newed for future generations. And more 
than this, unless the forests are preserved, 
vast tracts of fertile and prosperous Amer- 
ica will become desert in the next century. 
This is a lesson taught by such countries 
as Tunis, now a part of the North African 
desert, which in old times was a smiling 
and populous garden. An Arab chronicler 
relates that “in those days one could walk 
from Tunis to Tripoli in the shade.” The 
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Arab conquest destroyed the forest, and 
the desert swept over the face of the land. 

It is difficult to realize that all attempts 
to educate the present-day American in the 
value of forest preservation fly in the face 
of the teachings of his immediate fore- 
fathers. In an address delivered at the 
American Forest Congress last year, this 
change of national viewpoint was put in a 
striking manner. 

“No reasonable man would be disposed 
to denounce the early settlers of the tim- 
bered portions of North America for cut- 
ting away the forests. Cleared land was 
necessary for the growing of food prod- 
ucts which were needed to sustain life. A 
man with a family by a courageous enter- 
prise, or by the force of circumstances, 
projected into the wilderness, would not 
hesitate to cut down and clear off the tree 
growth as rapidly as his strength permitted. 
Self-preservation is the first law of nature, 
and the pioneers in our forest areas had to 
clear the land or starve. Moreover, in the 
early period of settlement he was considered 
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the greatest benefactor of the state, and to 
the community in which he lived, who 
slashed down the most forest and cleared 
the most land. There was no thought of 
the future value of timber. It was a 
cumberer of the ground, like ledges of rock 
and the loose stones of the glacial drift. 
The lumberman was not a devastator, but 
performed a useful function by removing 
that which, as it stood, had little or no 
value.” 

The lumbermen of to-day, realizing that 
our grandfathers attacked the timber as an 
enemy rather than a friend, are asking: 
“How can | cut my timber now, and at 
the same time grow a new crop for future 
supply?” The Forestry Bureau at Wash- 
ington, under the notably efficient direction 
of Gifford Pinchot and with the active co- 
operation of President Roosevelt, is ready 
to tell the lumberman how to face this 
problem, and better yet, offers to send its 
experts to show him, on the ground, how 
to cut his timber to the best advantage for 
present needs and future use. 





The stump of a giant which has grown over a fallen 
tree three hundred years old, 

















General Harrison. 








Painting by J. R. Lambdin. 


GENERAL HARRISON, THE HERO 
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DRAWING BY 


HEN on the 20th day of August, 
\ \ 1794, Mad Anthony won his great 
victory over many of the western 
tribes of American Indians, the fame that 
he achieved was even less among the whites 
than among the savages themselves. It 
was the terror of his name and the memory 
of the frightful punishment he inflicted, 
more than any knowledge or appreciation 
of the young republic’s army and resources, 
that induced them to sign treaties and to 
keep the peace for nearly two decades; and 
when in 1806 the strained relations be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States 
led the emissaries of the Governor General 
of Canada to attempt to excite discontent 
among the savages, their nefarious purpose 
met with little response until they be- 
thought themselves to announce that the 
spirit of the “Chief that Never Sleeps” had 
passed away. 
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Among the Shawanees there had been 
for many years a superstition that to their 
tribe was to belong the principal réle in 
that final extirpation of the whites which 
was prophesied by the medicine men of all 
the Indian tribes, and just now one of the 
most sagacious and daring Indian chiefs 
of any time was all-influential in their 
councils. This was the celebrated Tecum- 
seh—a name that signifies The Crouching 
Panther. He was one of three brothers 
that came into the world at one birth, and 
one of these brothers, Olliwacheca, known 
to the whites as ‘The Prophet,” was but 
little inferior in ability to Tecumseh him- 
self. The Prophet was indeed the most 
celebrated medicine man among all the 


races, and like his brother hated the whites 
with an implacable enmity. 

Tecumseh himself almost realized that 
ideal which romancers love to draw of the 
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noble red men. His presence was com- 
manding, his courage active and indomi- 
table, his mind subtle, vigorous and acute. 
His eloquence too abounded in picturesque 
and striking imagery, and was all-persuasive 
in councils. With all the rest his judg- 
ment wascool and his fiery spirit under great 
control. No emergency ever clouded his 
understanding; only the strongest provo- 
cation could ruffle his temper, and it is 
doubtful if there ever lived a greater master 
of dissimulation. 

The various treaties by which the agents 
of the whites had taken from the childlike 
red men their land excited the fiery wrath 
of this great chief, and he set himself no 
less a task than the uniting of all the In- 
dian races, North and South, in a great con- 
federacy, strangely like the Amphictyonic 
League of old, whose high priest should 
be Olliwacheca, whose head chief should 
be Tecumseh, and whose purpose should be 
the utter annihilation of the whites. The 
influence that this masterful savage pos- 
sessed over the minds of the Indians was 
strengthened and aided by that which The 
Prophet exercised over their emotions, and 
such was the vigor and secresy of their 
plans, that almost before the western rep- 
resentatives of the Government were aware 
of any danger, a serious menace threatened 
all the settlements west of the Alleghanies. 

But by a singular piece of good fortune 
it happened that the man for the emergency 
was at hand. While the difficulties which 
led to the shameful war of 1812 were fer- 
menting and British agents were practicing 
those despicable arts which the duplicity 
of Britain’s statecraft more than encour- 
aged so long as the republic was weak, a 
young man named William Henry Harri- 
son was appointed Governor of the Terri- 
tory of Indiana, which then comprised, be- 
sides the state of that name, all the territory 
that is now embraced in Michigan, Illinois 
and Wisconsin. 

The young governor was the son of that 
Benjamin Harrison, a planter of Virginia, 
who was a signer of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, three times governor of his 
native state, and chairman of the Con- 
gressional Board of War during the first 
two years of the Revolution. Young Har- 


rison was born on his father’s plantation 
on the James River, on the gth of January, 


1773- 


At the age of eighteen, while he was 
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a student at Hampton-Sidney college, his 
father died. Robert Morris, the great 
financier, who as director of the monetary 
affairs of the United Colonies had induced 
some stability and order into the depre- 
ciated and confused finances, and who, 
after pledging his own large private for- 
tune to buy food and powder for Washing- 
ton’s little army, was allowed to die in 
poverty by an ungrateful republic, be- 
came young Harrison’s guardian. He 
brought his ward to Philadelphia and en- 
tered him as a student under the celebrated 
Dr. Rush. But medicine was not to the 
boy’s liking. He applied personally to 
Washington, his father’s old friend, for 
service in the army, and the first President 
gave him an ensign’s commission and much 
good advice. Harrison proceeded at once 
to his post at Fort Washington, near the 
present site of Cincinnati; there he re- 
mained three years, and then joined the 
army of Anthony Wayne in that hero’s 
campaign against the Indians. He was in 
the great fight that so completely crushed 
the savages, and served so valiantly that 
he won his commander’s commendation. 
The dashing general indeed wrote of him 
in the most eulogistic terms. “Lieutenant 
Harrison,” he said, ‘“‘was in the foremost 
front of the hottest battle. His person 
was exposed from the commencement to 
the close of the action. Wherever duty 
called him he hastened regardless of danger, 
and by his efforts and example contributed 
as much to secure the fortunes of the day 
as any other officer subordinate to the 
Commander-in-Chief.” 

His new renown and his chief’s recom- 
mendation now made Harrison a captain 
in the regular army and he was given com- 
mand of Fort Washington. His energy 
and capacity in his new post soon led to his 
appointment as secretary of the North- 
west Territory; and when three years 
later, at the beginning of the new century, 
a division of the territory was made and 
Ohio set off, because of his knowledge of 
Western affairs and his enterprise he be- 
came governor of the remaining territory, 
then called Indiana. 

He was but twenty-seven years of age at 
this time, but was already looked upon by 
the authorities at Washington as a man of 
fine parts and more than ordinary ca- 


pacity. 











Drawing by Stanley M. Arthurs. 


“The Prophet . . . professed peace and asked for another ‘ talk.’” 
(Harrison and Tecumseh at Vincennes. 
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It was no accident that made William 
Henry Harrison the first Governor of In- 
diana Territory,” Theodore Roosevelt has 
said, and to those who believe in the direct 
intervention of Providence, the sequence 
of events will amply justify the declara- 
tion. To appreciate the difficulties with 
which he was surrounded would require 
a chapter in history. But we may say that 
the questions of slavery and Indian lands 
were the most important ones with which 
he had to deal. Though it had been pro- 
vided that slavery should never become an 
institution of the territory north of the 
Ohio, yet the settlers from the slave states 
were in the majority, and Harrison, him- 
self from a slavehclding family, gave his 
aid to the various schemes for its establish- 
ment in some form. But as settlers from 
the eastern states began to pour in and soon 
formed a great majority, the popularity 
of the young governor from Virginia rapidly 
waned, and he soon lost the confidence of 
those opposed to the extension of slave 
territory. But he was heart and soul with 
the best interests of those whom he gov- 
erned, and when satisfied that the domi- 
nant party were against bondage, he with- 
drew his influence from the pro-slavery 
faction. 

Upon one question, however, all the set- 
tlers were in harmony, and that was the 
acquisition of the numerous tracts of rich 
land which the Indians still held. There 
lay Harrison’s chance to win back his lost 
prestige and popularity, and he eagerly 
seized it. From Washington he obtained 
leave to make such new treaties as he 
deemed best for his new territory, and it is 
greatly to his credit that he conducted all 
negotiations of purchase with a justice 
and a fairness never before known, and dis- 
countenanced and punished all swindling 
schemes of Government agents. He who 
was soon to so completely break their sav- 
age power proved himself at this time an 
active friend of the Indians as against the 
unfair treatment of the whites. He re- 
ported to Washington a long list of wrongs, 
and in 1801 wrote with the spirit of proph- 
ecy: “All these injuries the Indians have 
hitherto borne with astonishing patience. 
But though they discover no disposition to 
make war against the United States, | am 
confident tnat most of the tribes would 
eagerly seize any favorable opportunity 
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for that purpose, and should the United 
States be at war with any European na- 
tions who are known to the Indians, there 
would probably be a combination of more 
than nine-tenths of the Northwest tribes 
against us unless some means are made use 
of to conciliate them.” 

Though opportunities of growing im- 
mensely rich, in the transfer from the In- 
dians to the Government, and subsequently 
to settlers, of millions of acres, were Harri- 
son’s, his private fortune never profited. 
Moreover, he succeeded in bringing about 
such a reform in the disposition of lands 
as allowed the poor man to buy in smaller 
tracts than had been previously possible, 
and even induced some of the more friendly 
tribes to build homes and practice a rude 
sort of agriculture. His success in open- 
ing the lands restored his popularity, and 
his fairness had won the favor of the most 
easterly tribes when in September, 1809, 
he concluded a treaty with the Miamis, 
Kickapoos, Delawares and Pottawatomies, 
which greatly excited the wrath of Tecum- 
seh. 

That wily savage and his brother, The 
Prophet, had by this time perfected a 
league which bound together all the tribes 
occupying land as far west and northas 
the Mississippi and the boundaries of Can- 
ada. Nor was there lacking much that 
was laudable in Tecumseh’s aim. He 
sought to rescue the Indians from the pollu- 
tion of the white man’s whiskey and de- 
basing morals, and from the wiles of cheat- 
ing traders. But he wished to restore 
their primeval condition, and to that end 
he discouraged agriculture and denounced 
the sale of land. 

In the summer of 1808 The Prophet had 
established a village on the banks of the 
Wabash near the mouth of Tippecanoe 
Creek. Hither flocked warriors from all 
the western tribes to listen to his incanta- 
tions and prophecies. Here, too, Tecum- 
seh harangued his allies, promising the 
restoration of lands and the final disap- 
pearance of the whites. Signs of unrest 
now began to appear among all the tribes. 
When the treaty of September, 1809, by 
which were alienated nearly three million 
acres of land in the basin of the Wabash, be- 
came known to Tecumseh, his resentment 
knew no bounds. Signs of disturbance be- 
came more marked and the more westerly 











settlers became greatly alarmed. Te- 
cumseh, it was rumored, had counseled 
the killing of the chiefs that signed that 
treaty. Evidence of preparation for an 
outbreak on the part of the Indians was 
not wanting, and soon it was discovered 
that agents of the British Governor of 
Canada were supplying the tribes with 
arms and powder. By the summer of 
1810 the more eastern tribes brought in- 
terpretations of The Prophet’s ravings and 
soothsayings to Harrison. He was quick 
to act, but tried to be just. He denounced 
The Prophet as an evil counselor and an 
impostor to the neighboring Indians, and 
arranged a “‘talk” with the two Indian 
brothers by which he sought to pacify 
them. At that interview the wily Tecum- 
seh declared himself the true friend of 
the governor and the nation. He wished 
only, he said, the restoration of the lands 
by the great chief at Washington. He 
made a long and eloquent appeal, but 
when Harrison in reply refused all his de- 
mands, Tecumseh for once lost control of 
his temper. He threw aside his blanket, 
and at a sign his attending warriors lifted 
their tomahawks. Only Harrison’s un- 
flinching nerve, coolness and bravery pre- 
vented a massacre. Nothing came of the 
interview, and in the spring of 1811 the 
Indians began the stealing of horses and 
the plundering of homes. Harrison sent 
word to Tecumseh that unless this was im- 
mediately stopped he should attack the 
Indians with troops. But Tecumseh was 
not yet ready for war. The Indians of the 
South had not been won over to his league. 
Again he professed the greatest friendship, 
and then immediately with twenty war- 
riors he hastened to the far South to invoke 
the Creeks, Choctaws and Chickasaws. 
But unfortunately for his own hopes he 
left at a time when his restraining presence 
was needed. The war spirit of the braves 
had been aroused and outrages continued. 
In September, while Tecumseh was still 
away organizing his league in the South, 
Harrison received word that the settlement 
of Vincennes was greatly alarmed. Thou- 
sands of braves from many tribes were re- 
ported to be at the village of The Prophet, 
and the war dance was thought to be on. 
Harrison hurried at once to Vincennes and 
there gathered a respectable force of fron- 
tiersmen, among whom were many volun- 


General Harrison, the Hero of Tippecanoe 
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teer riflemen from Kentucky. He united 
with these a regiment of United States 
regulars and marched at once to the neigh- 
borhood of The Prophet’s village. Such 
energy and celerity had not been looked 
for. The Prophet was taken by surprise. 
He professed peace and asked for another 
“talk.” To this Harrison acceded. But 
as an old Indian fighter who had been 
trained in the school of Mad Anthony, he 
took every precaution against treachery. 
Nothing came of the parley. Again The 
Prophet professed amity; but Harrison 
insisted that the savages must at once dis- 
band. His army camped that night (Nov. 
6, 1811) on an open plain about a mile 
from The Prophet’s village. Everything 
had been done by that chief to disarm 
suspicion, but the soldiers were ordered to 
sleep upon their arms. A little creek lay 
in Harrison’s rear; its banks were covered 
with trees and thick bushes. In front ex- 
tended a marshy prairie. It was a spot 
well adapted for the methods ef Indian 
warfare, and Harrison was afterward much 
criticised by his political opponents for 
camping there. 

A little before four o’clock on the morn- 
ing of the 7th, just as Harrison had ordered 
the soldiers to be aroused, the sentinel 
nearest the creek fired. The report of his 
gun was answered by war whoops, the sav- 
ages came rushing upon the camp and the 
famous battle of Tippecanoe had begun. 
It was still quite dark and the fires of the 
camp aided the savages in their aim. The 
soldiers suffered heavily before the fires 
could be extinguished. There were signs 
of wavering, but Harrison thundered his 
commands, steadied his men and seemed 
to be everywhere at once in the thick of 
the fight. In many places there were hand 
to hand conflicts, but the savages were 
finally pushed back to cover. For two 
hours the fight raged stubbornly — the 
troops suffering more than the Indians. 
But as daylight grew, Harrison ordered a 
bayonet charge into the timber and brush, 
and the savages were thus driven from 
cover. As they fled they fell in great 


numbers under the accurate fire of the 
Kentucky rifles, and soon the defeat be- 
came a rout decisive and thorough. 

Next day Harrison burned The Prophet’s 
village and provisions and led his troops 
back to Vincennes. 


They had suffered 
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severely, but the complete victory had 
been worth the price. The tribes to the 
north and west had found The Prophet’s 
soothsayings and Tecumseh’s promises 
vain and visionary, and many fell away 
from the league. But for Harrison’s time- 
ly move, his vigilance, courage and fight- 
ing qualities, the Indian Confederacy had 
been solidified, and a few months more 
would have arrayed all the tribes north and 
south against the United States and in aid 
of the British in the war of 1812. Hada 
commander less determined, active and 
brave been in the place of Harrison at 
Tippecanoe Creek, and defeat then ensued, 
the basin of the Ohio and upper Mississippi 
would in all probability have been de- 
populated. That vast stretch of country 
owes few men more than it owes the hero 
of Tippecanoe. 

As a soldier he was not so brilliant as 
Wayne, and Tippecanoe was less skillfully 
fought than Wayne’s great battle with the 
Indians. But it was a stubborn fight, its 
consequence was of equal import, and it 
gave Harrison a more enduring fame and 
popularity than Mad Anthony had won. 
It was chiefly Tippecanoe that carried its 
hero to the height of political position and 
power. 

Tecumseh returned from the South, 
where he had aroused the Creeks, to find 
his long-cherished plans withered just as 
they were to ripen. Broken-hearted, but 
more full of hate than ever, he gathered. 
what warriors he could from the demoral- 
ized tribes and passed north into Canada, 
to become a British ally in the war of the 
year following—the inglorious war of 1812. 
As such, a short but stirring career awaited 
him, a career that was to end on a field of 
battle against the man who had ruined his 
confederacy and his hopes. 

The story of the war of 1812 is not in- 
spiriting reading to those who love their 
country. It is a history of mismanage- 
ment, incompetency, imbecility and the 
bitter hate of political parties. In the 
West at first almost everything went wrong. 
General Hull, an antiquated officer of the 
Revolution, pusillanimously surrendered 
Detroit without firing a gun, and so lost 
all Michigan and much of what is now 
Illinois and Indiana. The British and 
their savage confederates overran the con- 
quered territory, and the horrors of Indian 
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warfare, conflagrations, tortures, massa- 
cres followed. Proctor, the British com- 
mander, was a fiend in human shape who 
made no effort to mitigate the ferocity of 
his red allies led by Tecumseh. Settlers 
were butchered, scalped, burned at the 
stake, without regard to age or sex. The 
malevolent Proctor even gave to the vio- 
lence and fury of the Indians one garrison 
which had surrendered only on the pledge 
of his protection. 

In the desperate state of affairs all the 
West clamored for the Hero of Tippeca- 
noe, and Harrison was at length appointed 
Commander-in-Chief in that region, with 
almost dictatorial powers, and with orders 
to protect the settlers and retake Detroit. 
He was the idol of his brave but undisci- 
plined frontier troops. He shared with 
the common soldiers all their fatigues, 
dangers, hardships and privations, and 
toiled, starved and froze with them. All 
his private baggage was carried in a small 
carpet sack. The General himself showed 
that he was the veriest frontiersman. 
Space is denied us to follow this arduous 
campaign. Harrison fought at first with 
varying success, but at length the British 
were compelled to relinquish Detroit and 
all the conquered American territory. 
Commodore Perry’s great victory on Lake 
Erie compelled them to retreat into Can- 
ada. Hither Harrison followed with eager- 
ness and celerity. Proctor and Tecumseh 
awaited him in a strong position on the 
banks of the Thames River not far from 
Lake St. Clair. Here was fought, on Oct. 
5, 1813, the bloody battle of the Thames. 
The British regulars, forming the enemy’s 
left, were drawn up in a thick wood on the 
river bank. The right flank was composed 
of about 1,500 braves under Tecumseh, 
sheltered in and behind a swamp. It was 
a battle front cleverly and strongly ar- 
ranged, but Harrison formed his men skill- 
fully and attacked with vigor and without 
hesitation. At the critical moment Colonel 
Johnson, having obtained permission from 
Harrison, ordered the British forces charged 
with part of his mounted Kentuckians. 
These fearless and hardy frontiersmen 
dashed forward with such impetuosity that 
they drove the gunners from the enemy’s 
artillery and broke through both lines of 
the regulars and took Proctor’s force in 
the rear. Attacked row on both sides, 

















































the British were thrown into great confu- 
sion and almost all surrendered. Proctor, 
their commander, in fear of having to 
answer for his brutal massacres, fled in his 
carriage, and when nearly overtaken by 
the vanof the American cavalry leaped from 
the coach and escaped alone into the woods. 
Colonel Johnson in the meantime led the 
remaining Kentucky horsemen through 
the swamp, dismounted them and attack- 
ing the Indians in the rear, drove them 
out on the American firing line, where they 
were shot down in masses, The valiant 
and savage Tecumseh had no thought of 
flight like the craven Proctor, but fought 
furiously to the last. When the battle 
field was surveyed the great chief was 
found shot through that heart that had 
beat with so many high hopes and so much 
of bitter hate. To Johnson ard his Ken- 
tuckians belongs chiefly the glory of a 
victory which brought peace and quiet to 
the West. 

General Harrison was now one of the 
most popular men in the whcle nation. 
His subsequent career is familiar to all 
readers. Having no claim to brilliant 
genius, nor much book knowledge, he yet 
had great capacity and many talents, and 
was known as a brave, liberal, honest, sin- 
cere, good and just man. He became dis- 
tinguished as an honorable and a useful 
statesman. As congressman and senator 
he was noted for his moderation, sagacity, 
soundness and unimpeachable integrity. 
The campaign in which Harrison was 
elected president and Tyler vice-president 
was one of the most active and exciting 
that the nation ever passed through. 
Those who lament the comparatively mod- 
erate rivalry between the political parties 
of to-day know nothing of the rancor and 
contempt with which Whigs and Demo- 
crats of old regarded each other. 

General Harrison was affectionately 
called “Old Tip” by his devoted followers; 
their emblem was the log cabin in which 
he had lived in the West, and their political 
slogan was, from his great Indian victory, 
“Tippecanoe and Tyler too.” 








General Harrison, the He 


Ar. trative of his good-na- 
ture, cour. id energy are still current 
in the reg to which he gave so many 


of lus bs — years. 


a drenching rain. 


“‘Night’s the time for mirth and glee ; 
Come, sing and dance and laugh with me.” 


He cultivated the friendliest spirit with all 
of his frontier soldiers, wore a buckskin 
jacket, was the keenest of woodsmen and 
in moments of leisure made real compan- 
He would swing an axe, 
hunt the deer or coon, and he shot with 
the best. His homely, hardy ways won 
their love as his daring stimulated their 
courage. For half a century he was the 
archetype of pioneers, as Lincoln came to 
be to the generation that came after. Even 
yet the magic word of “Tippecanoe” will 
stir the reminiscences of many octogena- 
rians in the middle West. 

President Harrison gathered around him 
one of the strongest cabinets ever formed, 
with Webster as its chief, and much was 
expected of his administration. But the 
old hero was worn out with hard work, and 
just one month after his inauguration died 
on the 4th of April, 1841, in the sixty- 
eighth year of his age. 


ions of his men. 


They tell how in his 
campaigns he would refuse comforts that 
his men could not have, and how, as in 
moments of danger he was always the most 
cool, so in moments of despair he was al- 
ways the most cheerful. Once when the 
horses had given out in a march through 
the forests, in a spirit of fun he had the 
troopers throw their saddles over the limbs 
of the trees, and mounting in their rocking 
seats give a mirthful broadsword exhibi- 
tion to the soldiers of how they were to 
cleave the enemies’ skulls. Again, once 
when his little army was floundering in 
the wooded swamps on the banks of the 
Au Glaise, a black night suddenly fell with 
No fires could be built, 
no shelter made, for the axes were with the 
baggage train in the rear; but the general 
had one of the officers sing a favorite Hi- 
bernian song, and joined lustily with the 
soldiers in the refrain: 
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BY LAWRENCE 


\ ' 7 HEN the days were short and the 
forest bare of Jeaves; when au- 
tumnal colors had gone, leaving 

brown trunks and the dark green of pines 

and firs; when the caribou called hoarsely 
on the barren lands and the beaver worked 
to get in their winter supply, then Sebat 
gathered the few steel traps he had, packed 
some food, his blanket and two shirts 
around them, slung the whole on his axe- 
handle, tossed the bundle to his shoulder, 
picked up his carbine and started from Fort 

a la Corne for Lac le Rouge through the 

wilderness. 

The day was dark and a raw wind mut- 
tered among the tall tops. 

“Hm!” he snorted as he traveled rapidly 
on. “Dat facteur Daniele he tink he h’ave 
som’ting for not’ing. Ah goin’ see dat 
Murchee-son h’at le Rouge, mabbe so he 
mor’ honorable.” 

Around windfalls, down ravines, up the 
rough river beaches, over low mountain 
runs, past lakes and the dead water 
stretches of streams, he piodded on. 

Always the wind mourned and the forest 
was deserted save for a hurrying rabbit 
now and then and sometimes a fleeting 
glimpse that he got of a caribou, its thud- 
ding feet rustling in the depths of frosted 
leaves. He camped that night near the 
Hudson Bay post at Green Lake, but he 
did not go in there because he knew that 
the factor was short of trappers and would 
try to make him stay. 

“De troubl’ weet dees Compagnie,” he 
whispered as he boiled some tea by the 
little fire, “ees dat les facteurs dey fighten’ 
too much wan noddaire for mak’ beeges’ 
lot monnaie; d’Indians no get ’nough for 
h’eat an’ die. Sacrée,” he spoke aloud in 
his vehemence, “dey no goin’ starrve Sebat, 
dat sure!” and he ate his supper. Tiny 


snowflakes dropped into the firelight as he 
finished. 
“Snow? she come earlee dees saison,” 
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and he laid on a few more boughs over his 
one-man lean-to. Soon he was asleep and 
the night passed on, cold and dismal. The 
snow ceased and the wind came stronger 
and stronger, shrilling in the hemlocks with 
long-drawn sounds. By the first signs of 
light Sebat had his fire going again, and 
when the frugal breakfast was over he 
shouldered his load and went on. Late in 
the afternoon of the next day he stopped 
suddenly, while passing through a musky 
swamp. 

“Silvare fox?” and he got down on his 
knees by a log that had fallen outward 
from the timber. He searched the bark 
keenly. 

“Ha!” He carefully drew a long gray 
hair from the rough edges. 

“Ha—ha! by diable, dat wan nombair 
wan silvaire fox,” he muttered. “Dat 
feller mus’ be leeven clos’. S’posin’ ovaire 
dere een dat spleet rock, hein?” Then he 
answered his own questions. 

“Certain! Ah goin’ get dat fine animal 
leetle mor’ late, w’en snow deep!” 

At dusk he reached the company’s post 
at Lac le Rouge. 

“Bojou—bojou, Michele,” he said, push- 
ing open the door of a little log house. 

The man looked up startled. “Eh? 
Ben dat you, Sebat! Ah tink you down 
a la Corne.” 

“ Jus’ so, but Ah no lak de facteur; Ah’m 
comen’ le Rouge for trappen’ dees wintare; 
for mek beeg lot monnaie, go see Annette 
and dose petits Ah got,” and he chuckled. 
“Par Dieu, you know Ah got seez! T’ree 
garcons, an’ t’ree filles!” The other 
laughed. 

“Dat all ver’ bon w’en you got strong 
han’s for worrk; s’posen’ you seeck, wat 
happen?” 

“Ah dun-no,” Sebat answered, and his 
face sank; then brightened, “‘Ah’m strrong 
feller manee year yet!” 

Michele Poitrin lighted his pipe. 

















“You get suppaire ef you want, hein?” 

They talked long, for they were old 
friends; then Sebat went to the store. 

“Bojou, M’sieu Murcheeson.” 

The factor, at his desk behind the coun- 
ter, nodded, and Sebat glanced about the 
whitewashed and raftered interior. 

A few “outside” trappers, one or two 
Canadians and a lot of Indians squatted 
and stood round, talking in low, soft voices. 
The air was thick with the reek of pipes; 
candles lighted the scene. 

Murchison looked up: “What is’t ye’r 
wantin’?” 

Sebat gazed at the little Scotchman from 
his towering height. 

“Ah’m tinkin’ mak’ hunt for you dees 
wintaire.” 

“Trap an’ welcome,” Murchison chuckled; 
then in a whisper to the clerk, “We'll have 
the grreatest lot o’ skins ever come out the 
deestrict this year! They’re all flockin’ to 
us.” His subordinate acquiesced wearily 
and continued to add rows of small figures 
that danced before his eyes as the candle 
in front of him guttered and wavered. 

“D’ye want some grub?” 

“Ai—hai” (yes). Sebat walked over to 
the counter and brought his fist down with 
a crackling thump. 

“An’ Ah wan’ grub at de ‘line’ cost! 
Ha—ha! You see Sebat he know wat de 
cost ees at de ‘line,’ an’ wat dey geef for 
skeens dere aussi.” 

The factor stared. The store was silent 
—then Murchison’s eyes narrowed, but he 
turned to his desk without further remark. 

“H’m!” Sebat snorted again, and went 
out. ‘Dat Murcheeson ees ’fraid h’of 
me!” he announced proudly, entering 
Micheie’s hut. 

“You bessis tak’ care h’of dat mans! 
He h’ave wan hearrt lak’—” Michele 
took up a stone hammer and slammed it 
on the floor—“ dat.” 

Sebat laughed. “Ah don’ tink he goin’ 
hurrt me!” and the two rolled up in their 
blankets on the little bough beds. 

Outside, dogs yowled singly and in 
unison; the long-drawn wails echoing and 
re-echoing fainter and fainter in the silent 
forests. They listened to their own voices, 
then yelped on. 

The waters of the lake rolled noiselessly; 
sometimes breaking on the shingle with 
chill whisperings; then curling liquidly, 
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lapping one another. Across from the 
Post islands stood out black and lonely, 
only their outlines visible in the darkness. 

As the first signs of day came, pale green 
and scarlet in the east, the Post was awake. 
After breakfast Sebat went over to the 
store again. 

“Geef me twent’ pound flour, t’ree 
pound tea, ten pound porrk an’ wan pound 
salt!” 

The clerk weighed each article and put 


the amount in his ledger. ‘“Sebat Duval 
four dollars and twelve cents.” The voice 
was apathetic and dull. 

“How dat?” 

“Those are our prices! Take it —or 
leave it!” The big trapper started to push 


the food back, thought better of it and 
tucked the packages under his arms. 

“You goin’ see!” he called over his 
shoulder, ““ Ah’m no Indian for mak’ starrve, 
par Dieu!” 

The clerk paid no attention, and Sebat 
went back to Michele’s. 

“Ah’m goin’ by Churcheel Riviere to- 
day,” he said, packing his supplies and 
outfit. 

“W’at for dere?” 

Sebat looked about the yard. “Beeg 
lot fur la bas,” he whispered “‘mabbe Ah 
get—den h’ave plent’ monnaie, go home, 
see Annette an’ de leetle wans.” 

**B’en, au’woir,” Michele called as Sebat 
started, snowshoes, axe, traps, food, blan- 
kets in a firm pack-load on his back, tump 
line over his forehead. He waved his 
hand, and disappeared among the hemlock, 
on the lake trail. 

Every two hours or so he would rest, 
either propping his heavy load on a high- 
fallen tree, or slipping it to the ground; 
then he would smoke,’ his eyes coursing 
through the forest the while, noting every- 
thing. He saw the shuffling, padded track 
of a bear, and noted that the footprints 
were far apart. 

“He goin’ fast, looken’ for place sleep 
wintaire,” he muttered. On a ridge he 
was crossing later he found a moose trail 
leading to the river beyond; he followed 
it, and crossed the stream at a shallow 
ford. 

“De moose dey know w’ere good place,” 
he chuckled as he waded to his knees. 

At noon the next day he reached the 
spot he wished to camp on, at Churchill 
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River, and he soon had a strong lean-to 
built. 

The following weeks were spent in setting 
traps, and collecting his fur, that was not 
plentiful as luck seemed against him. Then 
he had no more cartridges or food and he 
went back to the Post. Michele was away 
trapping; so were nearly all the Indians, 
save for a few decrepit old men and squaws 
that sewed moccasins and made snow- 
shoes. 

He took his fur to the factor. Twelve 
beaver, seven sable, three red fox, two 
sable, one marten, five mink and eighteen 
musk-rat. 

“Eighteen dollars,” Murchison 
abruptly examining the skins. 

“Non!” Sebat shouted. ‘‘For’-five dol- 
laires!”” 

The Scotchman looked at him. 

“Ye’r crazy, man,” he said quietly. 

““Mabbe Ah’m crazee, but you no get 
dose skeens les dan w’at Ah say!” 

“Take ‘em away then, and get out my 
store.” 

“Ah wan’ grub!” 

“So that’s it, is't? Ye want this and 
that and t’other for naething! Get out, | 
tell ye!” 

Murchison kept three beaver and a mar- 
ten, the best of the lot. 

“That’s for the grub ye got afore.” 

“By diable, down h’at de ‘line’ dey 
geef ‘i 

“1 don’t care what they give at the line! 
I’m running this place, and what | say 
stands, d’ye hear?” 

Sullenly Sebat took the other skins and 
went away. 

By dint of coaxing and threatening he 
got a little flour here, some tea there, thus 
eking out enough ‘food for a two weeks’ 
hunt. It was late; he slept that night in 
Michele’s hut. The next morning the 
ground was deep with snow; he put on the 
caribou-thonged snowshoes and started for 
the silver fox. 

The way was long and slow, the traveling* 
hard, and the cold bitter in its strength. 
The white surfaces were indented by 
tracks, even and stretching away somberly 
into the depths of the trees. 

Sebat came at last to the muskeg swamp 
and built his camp. He ate sparingly, 
then slepts by starts while another winter’s 
night passed, the moon shining mystically 


’ 
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on the white of the north and creating deep, 
black shadows. 

As he slept there came a fox by the lean- 
to. It stopped, seeing the embers of the 
fire, and stood there, motionless, head 
lifted, dainty pointed ears thrown forward 
inquiringly; its silvered coat reflecting the 
light rays that crept through the spruce 
branches above. The fox sniffed high, 
then low and vanished noiselessly. 

“Hah! Fox, by gar!” Sebat said next 
morning when he started out to set his 
traps, seeing the track. 

All day he worked. Down by the frozen 
stream he put out three “‘steels,”’ cunningly. 
hidden by snow that looked as if it had 
fallen naturally. This he did by gathering 
it on boughs, and tossing it in the air over 
the trap; the bait lay tempting on top. 

In other places he put dead-falls for 
marten and sable, and at the last took off 
the tump line (that he used for a belt), 
sprung down a sturdy young birch, and 
fixed a noose on a caribou trail. As he 
shuffled home, his snowshoes clinking 
sharply, he talked aloud. 

“Dat Murchee-son? Saprée, he wan 
voleur! He don’ get my fur fur h’eighteen 
dollaires! B’en non!” 

The sound of his voice was deadened by 
the snow-laden branches. 

Day after day he went to his traps, and 
always the same result—nothing. 

Sometimes the bait was stolen (this was 
bad as he did not have any to spare); again 
the traps were sprung, but no body was 
between the sharp jaws. His food grew 
lower and lower; then he ate but once a 
day, saving his scanty supply. 

“Mus’ go back to-mor’,” he whispered 
mournfully. A thought came. He took 
off his fur cap. 

“Bon Dieu, dees pauv’r Sebat h’ave 
not’ing, onlee Annette an’ seex child’en! 
He wan’ for go see dem, an’ mus’ catch dat 
silvaire fox for to go dere.” Satisfied he 
slept. 

The morning dawned red and calm, with 
the sting of frost and the silence of day- 
light. As soon as he could see, Sebat went 
the mile to the musky swamp for the last 
time. He looked, rubbed his eyes, and 
stared. A few yards from the timber edge 
was a dark body; attached to one of its 
hind legs a steel trap, chain and clog. 
“De silvaire fox!” he cried and ran out. 












It was stiffened and straight — was the 
lithe form; glossy and perfect its coat, each 
hair tipped with silver points, the under 
mass pure gray and of one tone. The eyes 
were half closed and glassy, frozen in their 
sockets. Almost in awe at its beauty, 
Sebat released the jaws; the trap clinked 
to the light crust. He picked up the 
body and ran like mad to camp; sat 
down, the fox in his arms, crooning like a 
child. 

“Ah goin’ see Annette, Ah goin’ see 
Annette; dey geef me hund’er dollaires for 
dees,” he repeated over and over again. 

Realizing that he had no food he packed 
his load and started for the post again, 
carrying the fox always. 

At dark he reached the store, hungry, 
tired, snowshoe sore, but so happy and 
triumphant. 

“How dat, M’sieu Murcheeson?” he 
asked, carefully putting the silver fox on 
the counter and smoothing the glorious 
coat that shone, even in the candle light. 

The factor looked carelessly, then a 
gleam of greed flitted across his face. He 
examined thoroughly. 

“Thirty dollars,” he said, and put out his 
hand to take the fox. 

Sebat seemed not to understand; he 
gazed at the Scotchman in astonishment. 

“T'irt’ dollaires?”’ he asked in sing-song 
voice. 

“Aye, mon, and a gude price, too!” 

Then the trapper awoke to the bitter dis- 
appointment. He struck fiercely at the 
hand that was drawing the fox, bis Silver 
Gray for Annette, from him, and the factor 
winced. All the fury of the French blood 
boiled out, and Sebat cursed the company 
and the factor. 

“You steal f’m de Indians, dey starrve 
an’ you get deir monnaie. Ah’m goin’ tak’ 
dees to de ‘line’ an’ get hund’er dollaires! 
You—you—you—Ah—sacrée,” he snarled, 
seized the fox and darted out. 

He ran headlong to Michele’s. It was 
dark in the hut; he strode in, and stood 
there panting, listening to the violent surg- 
ing of his heart. Silence—stillness every- 


where, and he was hungry and tired. He 

hid the fox under a bunk, wrapping it in 

his jacket, and went back to the factor. 
“Geef me for h’eat, for go to ‘line,’ Ah 

geef you all dose skeens Ah have.” 

“Go to the line 


Murchison cursed him. 
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and be dammed to ye, ye French cur! 
Ye'll get naething here!” 

Sebat went. 

From tepee to tepee he tried to obtain 
enough food for the two hundred mile trip, 
but everywhere there was some excuse. 
He realized then that the factor had ordered 
it so among the Indians, and that they 
dared not disgbey. 

In Michele’s home he found an old crust 
of bread, hard as wood, but it was food, and 
he gnawed eagerly. 

“Par Dieu, Ah’m goin’ ‘line’ jus’ same’! 
Ah’m strrong ’nough for go t’ree day 
hongree!”’ 

Fox under his arm, snowshoes on his 
feet, he started on the trail. The night 
was black, and snow clouds hung heavy 
and low. 

He traveled on relentlessly, though the 
thongs wore into his ankles and his body 
craved nourishment and rest. Daylight 
came, grew and broadened, as he was cross- 
ing a long barren; then it began to snow. 
Faster and faster, thicker and thicker came 
the flakes, deadening the sound of his snow- 
shoes, clogging the swing of his stride; but 
he pushed on, shifting the fox from arm to 
arm. 

Of a sudden he looked up and saw a high 
ridge before him. “Dees no de way,” he 
muttered and swung to the left. 

On and on and on he traveled, head low 
to the blinding snow that swept across the 
open in whirling clouds, urged by the strong 
wind. To the right, then to the left, he 
struggled. At last he knew that he was 
lost, and he stood still. 

Crisply the snow settled about him, 
lonely the wind yowled and sirened across 
the wastes. Daylight was nearly gone. 
He was weak and trembling. Far in the 
distance, only intermittently visible through 
the shifting white, was a hill. 

“Ah go dere, mabbe see w’ere Ah goin’,” 
he muttered hoarsely. 

Dragging his feet along, he fought his 
way; stumbling, slipping, he tried to 
reach the top—and fell. He rose slowly, 
worked, his way a little farther and fell 
again. Up, more painfully, and on. An- 
other fall, the snow cutting his face and 
trickling over his throat. On one hand 
and knees now, the silver-gray fox weakly 
clasped to his body, he strove to reach the 
top of the rise. 
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A sense of warmth, of unutterable com- 
fort, came over him. 

“Ah’m tire’, ’ he whispered, as he felt the 
drowsiness creep on his giant :rame; and 
he lay still. 

“Ah mus’ go, Ah mus’ go!” he gasped, 
and tried to move; but the peace and 
luxurious rest his body felt was too great 
and his brain could enforce no action. 

“Ah’m goin’ die here—die ici—jus’ here 
alon’!” 
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He dragged the fox to his face. The fur 
felt warm and soft. 

“Annette—Annette,” he murmured, “so 
manee, manee leetle chil’—den!” 

The snow fell seething on the still figure; 
covering it lightly at first, then blending 
its shape with the whiteness of every- 
thing. Finally the place was level with 
the rest. The wind shrieked spasmodi- 
cally and the white clouds tossed and 
drifted. 


THE BUCCANEERS 


DRAKE AND THE 


“GOLDEN HIND” 
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HOSE who in these days have given 
| particular attention to the doings 
of the buccaneers as related by 
Joseph Esquemeling, are fully agreed with 
him in his statement that a chief inciting 
cause of the ferocious raids on the Span- 
iards was the very great success of Pierre 
le Grand. But back of Pierre le Grand 
was a tale of strenuous adventure that had 
come down from the preceding century, 
and which was told and retold in every 
thatched hut and on every ship of the 
region where the meat hunters and log- 
wood cutters were gathered together—the 
story of the luck of Sir Francis Drake, and 
the gold and silver that he captured on the 
Isthmus of Panama and the South Sea. 
Sir Francis began life as a common 
sailor, but a relative, Sir John Hawkins, 
who had also been a common sailor, had 
made a voyage to the African Coast in 
1562, where he gathered a cargo of negro 
slaves whom he carried to the West In- 
dies, and, eluding the officials, sold at an 
immense profit to the Spanish planters. 
Having thus acquired a fortune, Hawkins 
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repeated the voyage and gained fame—he 
was knighted for his success as a smug- 
gler. A third voyage was planned on a 
still greater scale. On this voyage went 
Francis Drake. The expedition included a 
squadron of six vessels, whereof the Jesus 
of Lubeck, a ship of seven hundred tons, 
carried the flag. 

Having: secured full cargoes of negroes 
on the coast of Africa the expedition sailed 
to the Caribbean coast of South America, 
where at Rio de la Hacha and at Carta- 
gena the slaves were sold at an enormous 
profit. But when the expedition was 
homeward bound a storm drove the ships 
into the port of Vera Cruz, on the coast 
of Mexico. Then a Spanish squadron ar- 
rived. The English ships were so located 
that they might have kept the Spaniards 
out of the harbor, but as a gale was blow- 
ing, the Spaniards promised to allow the 
English to depart in peace, and the im- 
periled squadron off shore was allowed to 
enter. But on finding themselves much 
superior in force to the English the Span- 
iards repudiated their agreement, and on 

















the 24th of September, 1568, made an at- 
tack. The British resisted as only men of 
red blood can fight when treacherously 
assailed. They sank three of the largest 
Spanish ships that came within reach, but 
were at last cut to pieces by guns located 
on shore, and only two, the Minion and 
the Judith, escaped. 

On the Judith, a little vessel of but fifty 
tons, was Francis Drake. An old chronicle 
says that he had “behaved most gallantly,” 
and he “returned into England with a 
great reputation, but not worth a single 
groat.” 

The treachery of the Spaniards, the suf- 
ferings endured in the overcrowded Judith, 
and the loss of the profits that had already 
seemed secure, soured the young captain— 
for it was as captain of the Judith that he 
returned to England—and the one thought 
of his days and his one dream by night 
was the making of reprisals on the King 
of Spain. 

On arriving in England Captain Drake 
openly announced his determination to 
seek revenge by an attack on some part 
of the Spanish domain. “This doctrine, 
how rudely soever preached, was. very 
taking in England” at that time, and he 
soon “had numbers of volunteers ready to 
accompany him.” 

In vessels of about twenty-five tons 
Drake made two voyages of exploration 
to the Spanish coast, and then, on March 
24, 1572, he sailed from Plymouth in two 
vessels—the Pascha, of seventy tons, and 
the Swan, of twenty-five tons—bound for 
the Isthmus of Panama. The two ships 
together carried seventy-three men. 

For a time this expedition was in hard 
luck. Hiding his ships at the Isle of Pines, 
Drake embarked with his men in pinnaces 
that had been brought for the purpose, and 
sailed over to the Isthmian coast near 
Nombre de Dios, which was then the port 
from which the treasures from the South 
Sea were shipped to Spain. He arrived 
at a time when the fleet from Spain was 
expected, and the town was well supplied 
with precious metals awaiting shipment. 
In one account it is said that a stack of 
silver bars in the house of the governor of 
the town was seventy feet long, ten feet 
wide and twelve feet high. At a house 
near the water, specially built for storage 
purposes, were tons of gold, quantities of 
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pearls from the islands in Panama Bay, 
and emeralds from South America. 

Rowing his pinnaces into the harbor by 
night Drake landed his little force, lighted 
torches that each man carried, and then 
marched through the streets with trumpets 
sounding and drums beating. But the in- 
habitants, though frightened, were not 
panic-stricken. Rallying near the house 
of the goverrror they opened fire on the 
invaders. At that Drake returned one 
volley and then charged with sword, pike 
and musket clubbed. The Spaniards were 
dispersed as if by a tornado, but before 
Drake could take advantage of the victory 
a deluge of rain fell, wetting the powder 
of his men and discouraging all except the 
intrepid leader, who said: 

“| have brought you to the very mouth 
of the treasure of the world, and if you go 
away without it you can blame nobody 
but yourselves.” 

But when Drake would have attacked 
the treasure-house he fainted from loss of 
blood, having been wounded in the leg, 
and his men retreated to the boats and 
fled. 

Thereafter the Chagres River was ex- 
plored as far as Cruces. Twice the bold 
Englishman sailed to Cartagena, but on 
both occasions found the Spaniards alert 
and with an overwhelmingly superior force. 
On one occasion while beating up toward 
the Gulf of San Blas, the expedition was 
not only near foundering, but provisions 
ran so short that all hands were at the 
point of starvation. But the wind fell and 
a Spanish coaster was met, “which, being 
laden with victuals well powdered and 
dried, they received as sent them by the 
mercy of heaven.” 

In the meantime the rainy season came 
on and the Spanish galleons sailed away. 
Drake and his men had to settle down 
among the islands of the coast and wait 
for another fleet to come to Nombre de 
Dios. With the help of wild negroes found 
in the forests of the Isthmus the adven- 
turers built huts on the islands where their 
ships were concealed from Spanish coast 
guards, and there the time was passed in 
such idleness and impatience as one can 
imagine. 

Finally, when the rainy season had 
passed away, anotner Spanish “‘flota” ar- 
rived. The wild negroes (called Cimar- 
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rones by the Spaniards because they were 
runaway slaves who could not be cap- 
tured) now undertook piloting the Eng- 
lishmen overland to Panama in order that 
they might learn when the pack-mule 
trains of treasure would leave for Nombre 
de Dios. 

So many of the Englishmen had been 
killed in battle or had died of disease 
that after a guard for the ships was pro- 
vided but eighteen men could be mustered 
for the overland expedition. Neverthe- 
less, with cheerful hearts the little band 
started forth and for seven days worked 
laboriously, hewing their way over forest- 
covered mountains and across tangled 
swamps. Finally as they neared the city 
they came to a large hill, on the crest of 
which grew a ceiba tree that towered high 
above the surrounding forest. Here they 
paused while Drake, at the suggestion of 
the negro guide, climbed up among the 
many clinging vines until he reached a 
limb where his view was unobstructed, and 
looking away to the south saw for the first 
time the waters of the South Sea. It was 
such a view as Vasco Nufiez de Balboa had 
when crossing the Isthmus from the Gulf 
of Darien, sixty years before, and, filled 
with a feeling he could not describe, Drake 
raised his hands toward heaven and begged 
Almighty God “‘to give him life and leave 
to sail an English ship in those seas.” 

After Drake descended from the tree a 
Spy was sent into Panama, who learned that 
on that very night the treasurer of Lima 
was to leave Panama for Nombre de Dios 
with eight mules Toaded with gold, five 
with silver and one with pearls and other 
jewels. Fortune seemed now within the 
grasp of the adventurers. Hastening to 
the twelve-foot trail that led across the 
Isthmus, Drake and his men hid in am- 
bush and waited till they heard the bells 
of the advancing mules. The watchers 
knew very well there was to be a train 
of these animals loaded with cheap mer- 
chandise in advance of the treasure train, 
but as these were passing the ambush, one, 
Robert Pike, rose up to look at a horseman 
who, with a page by his side, was riding 
along the trail. As an eye-witness said, 
Pike had “drunk too much Aqua-vite 
without water.” A “Symeron discreetiy 
endeavored to pull him down and lay upon 
him to prevent further discovery,” but 
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the Englishmen had put their shirts over 
their coats to prevent mistakes when 
fighting at night, and the Spaniard “taking 
notice of one all in white, put spurs to his 
horse both to secure himself and give 
notice to others of the danger.” 

Seeing the Spaniard gallop away Drake 
and his men boldly attacked the train, but 
the guards made off with the treasure, 
and all they captured were a few hundred 
pounds of base metal hardly worth the 
trouble of carrying. 

Dashing down the trail Drake captured 
Cruces, a little village on the Chagres River, 
but gained nothing there, and was obliged 
to retreat to his ships empty-handed. 

Then fortune turned. As he cruised 
along the coast he fell in with a French 
ship, and it was agreed with her captain, 
that another attempt should be made to 
capture a treasure train. Twenty men 
from the Frenchman and fifteen under 
Drake accordingly landed and made their 
way to the neighborhood of Nombre de 
Dios. The “flota” was still in port, and 
the next day at dawn a train of one hun- 
dred and ninety mules was stopped in the 
road and looted. In the packs they found 
fifteen tons of silver and nearly as much of 
gold. The quantity was more than the 
company, including the negro guides, could 
carry, but most of the gold was taken away 
and placed on the ships, after which a 
party returned for the bullion that had 
been hidden in the brush. The Spaniards 
had made a pretty good search of the 
locality, but the party found thirteen bars 
of silver and several wedges of gold with 
which they returned to the ships. 

The expedition then returned home and 
reached Plymouth during the ‘forenoon of 
Sunday, August 9, 1573. The people were 
all at church, but as the news of the arrival 
spread through the town everybody flocked 


. down to the beach. The interest in an 


expedition that had returned home from 
the Spanish main was strong enough to 
overcome all conscientious scruples. 

It was not until 1577 that a new expe- 
dition was fitted out. Drake now had 
ample means, but he was willing to permit 
his friends to share in the expense of his 
more hazardous ventures. The fleet as 
fitted out numbered five, of which the 
Pelican was the flagship, and the Chris- 
topher, a vessel of fifteen tons, was the 
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smallest. That men were found ready to 
start on a voyage to the west coast of 
South America in a vessel of fifteen tons 
is a fact that seems particularly memorable 
in these modern days of great ocean liners. 
The total number of men in the fleet was 
one hundred and sixty-four. 

With his five little ships Drake left Ply- 
mouth on November 15, 1577, worked his 
way down the coast of Africa, doing some 
little damage to Spanish fishermen on the 
way, and then ran across to the coast of 
South America. There they saw the na- 
tives and had a fight with them, in which 
one red man and two of Drake’s company 
were killed. Mr. Doughty, who had been 
a close friend of Drake, was beheaded 
“like a gentleman” at Port St. Julian for 
mutiny. On this coast, too, the prizes 
were disposed of, and two of the original 
ships were broken up to make the fleet 
more compact. Then they rounded the 
Cape of the Virgins, little dreaming that 
the sands along that beach were full of 
gold, and entered the Strait of Magellan. 

It was a voyage of unalloyed wonder. 
They were the first Englishmen to pass that 
way. Drake entered the strait on August 
24, 1578, and sailed out on the broad Pa- 
cific on September 6th—a most expeditious 
passage—and in honor of his arrival there 
he renamed his ship the Golden Hind. 
Hind, in those days, was a term applied to 
domestic servants, and Drake believed that 
his ship was now to serve him well with 
gold—and so she did. The Marigold, how- 
ever, one of the smaller ships, foundered 
in a gale. Then the captain of the Fliza- 
beth, a ship that had been named in honor 
of the good queen, weakened, and against 
the protests of his men turned back and 
sailed for home, leaving the stout-hearted 
Drake alone on the great South Sea. 

The first prize was made on December 
5th. dmmeading for Valparaiso they over- 
ran thé bay, but an Indian taken on the 
coast piloted them back, and they found a 
ship in the harbor that was named the 
Grand Captain of the South Sea. \t was an 
easy prize. The idea of an enemy sailing 
into those waters had never entered the 
Spanish mind, and she was unarmed. In 
her hold Drake found 60,000 pesos of gold, 
and a gold peso was a coin worth $2.56. 
In addition there were jewels, merchan- 
dise and 1,770 jars of Chili wine. 
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Valparaiso had then a population of 
only nine families, but it afforded a wel- 
come store of provisions, and in the church 
they found a silver chalice, two cruets and 
a valuable altar cloth which they took and 
gave to Chaplain Fletcher, the “sky pilot” 
of the expedition. 

Two incidents of the passage north of 
Valparaiso gave the sailors memorable no- 
tions of the riches of the region. Having 
constructed a small pinnace with which 
to explore shoal water, a landing was made 
near Tarapaza, and a Spaniard was found 
asleep near the beach with thirteen bars 
of silver beside him, “as if waiting their 
arrival.”” Having disposed of this silver 
the sailors went searching for water and 
stumbled on a boy who was driving eight 
llamas. Each beast was burdened with 
two bags presumably made of raw-hide, 
and in each bag they found fifty pounds 
weight of silver, or eight hundred pounds 
all told. The finding of the silver on the 
beach and this train-load of bullion in 
charge of a mere boy (it was worth more 
than £2,000 in England, and yet it was 
unguarded) impressed the sailors more 
than the capture of the gold in the ship at 
Valparaiso. In no other country of the 
world were the precious metals guarded 
so carelessly as that. 

At Arica two or three small vessels were 
rifled, and then they went in pursuit of a 
treasure-ship of which they had _ heard. 
But when they overtook her they found 
that her crew had been warned and had 
landed her bullion—eight hundred bars of 
silver. At Callao, however, where a small 
fleet of Spanish ships was plundered, Drake 
heard of another treasure-ship, the Caca- 
fuego, that was on the way to Panama, and 
he went in chase of her with such eager 
haste that when the wind failed the boats 
were manned and the ship was towed 
along, “each man straining to reach the 
golden goal.” 

In the meantime the presence of the 
Golden Hind had alarmed the whole coast 
as far as she had come, though the authori- 
ties supposed that she was a Spanish ship 
in the possession of mutineers. The Vice- 
roy, Don Francisco de Toledo, hearing that 
the Golden Hind was at the port of Lima, 
hastened there with two thousand men, 
and arrived in time to see her sailing away, 
but nearly becalmed. Thereupon he filled 
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with men two vessels that Drake had 
neglected to destroy, and went in pursuit, 
a fresh breeze having sprung up to help 
him on the way. Just before he arrived 
within range the Golden Hind caught the 
breeze and a most exciting race followed. 
But when leaving port the Spaniards had 
neglected to stow any provisions on their 
ships, and hunger at last compelled them 
to abandon the chase. 

Eager for the Cacajuego, Drake carried 
all sail until in the neighborhood of Paita, 
where a pause of sufficient length was made 
to capture a number of coasters, from which 
some silver bars, eighty pounds weight of 
gold and a gold crucifix set “with a good- 
ly and great emerald,” were found. One 
prize also had a large quantity of ropes 
and other stores of the utmost use to 
the Englishmen, because their ship needed 
refitting. 

Having learned here that the treasure- 
ship was but two days ahead of him, Drake 
now offered the gold chain that he usually 
wore as a prize to the first one to report 
her, and at three o'clock in the afternoon 
of March 1, 1579, his brother John won the 
chain. The Cacafuego was overhauled off 
Cape San Francisco, and she was as easy 
as the ship taken at Valparaiso. Her cap- 
tain, a Biscayan named Juan de Anton, on 
seeing a ship in chase, hove to and awaited 
her, supposing that it was from the Viceroy 
with important messages. But when he 
saw his error he made all sail, and although 
he had no guns, he fled until his mizzen- 
mast was shot away and he was himself 
wounded by an arrow. 

From the Cacafuego Drake obtained 
twenty-six tons of silver bars, thirteen 
chests of coined silver, and eighty pounds 
avoirdupois of gold, besides many jewels. 

The story of the subsequent movements 
of the Golden Hind may be briefly told 
here because they had but little influence 
on the buccaneers. Drake coasted along- 
shore to the north, taking prizes here and 
there. The ancient chronicle, in one place, 
speaks of coined money measured by the 
bushel. On the coast of Nicaragua a ves- 
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sel was taken in which was found “‘a falcon 
of finely wrought gold, in the breast of 
which a large emerald was set,”’ but the 
memorable prize of the voyage was the 
Cacafuego. Having thereafter searched for 
and failed to find a northwest passage to 
the Atlantic, Drake trimmed his sails for 
home by the way of the Philippines and 
the Cape of Good Hope. He arrived at 
Plymouth on September 26th, or there- 
abouts, 1580. On the 4th of April, 1581, 
Drake was knighted for his success, and 
that was the last event in his career of 
particular interest to the story of the 
buccaneers, although he once more sailed 
to the Spanish main, and died at last and 
was buried at sea in a metal coffin just off 
Puerto Bello. 

The boucan makers and the logwood 
cutters, as they sat in their thatched huts 
on the banks of the streams that emptied 
into the Caribbean Sea, told how Drake 
with two small vessels went to the Isth- 
mus of Panama and with twenty-five men 
landed and captured a treasure-train be- 
hind Nombre de Dios from which he ob- 
tained nearly fifteen tons of gold. It was 
a story that appealed to the French 
woodsmen as well as to the English, for 
the French had outnumbered the English 
when this gold was taken. They told 
also, over and again, how Drake had sailed 
the Golden Hind on the great South Sea, 
where silver was held so cheap that it was 
left lying around on the beach in bars as 
big as a man could carry, and was trans- 
ported by the hundredweight around the 
country with only a boy to drive the beasts 
of burden. Moreover it was a land of 
many jewels. In the belief of these buc- 
caneers the towns of the Spanish Ameri- 
cas were rich beyond the dreams of ava- 
rice, and in some cases this belief was well 
founded. To add to the longing which the 
old tales of adventure created, came the 
story of Pierre le Grand’s marvelous suc- 
cess. That was an adventure worth while, 
and what the buccaneers did when they 
heard of it shall be told in the following 
chapters. 








THE VIEW-POINT 


BY CASPAR WHITNEY 


HAVE returned from the Orinoco 

River headwaters, and the Guaha- 

ribos Indians—a_ hostile people 
among whom no other man has yet ven- 
tured—just in time to steal space in 
this issue for a few words. My trip 
proved to be a severe but a most interest- 
ing one of some three thousand miles, 
about eighteen hundred by canoe with 
half of the paddling against the increas- 
ingly strong currents of rising rivers. 
Yet it was the “real thing,” and to me, 
therefore, fascinating and thoroughly en- 
joyable, with more of incident than any 
wilderness journey I have ever made. 
I think its story will attract you when 
I tell it later. This was my fourth ex- 


pedition into South America and the 
fulfillment of my plan to ascend its great 
rivers; cross its ragged mountains and 
its naked, shimmering plains; explore its 
dense forests and its noisome swamps; 


and to seek acquaintance with the wild 
life, human and otherwise, wherever and 
whenever I found it. Returning, thus, 
to civilized life, I find San Francisco, of 
happy memory, all but obliterated from 
the map; the Grand Challenge Cup lost 
to England; Yale beaten by Harvard’s 
equally good stroke and better crew; 
and the decency of college baseball sur- 
rendered to the ruling commercial spirit 
which is raiding our already too small 
stock of sportsmen. 

1 shall have something to say next 
month in reply to the illogical, weak ex- 
planation offered by the Brown faculty 
in defence of its unexampled support of 
professionalism in college sport; some- 
thing to say also of the coward’s part 
being played in collegiate athletic legis- 
lation by Columbia and those others that 
are scrambling under cover because it 
looks like rain! 


Harvard 
will beat 
Cambridge 


Good luck to the Harvard 
crew that will race Cam- 
bridge over the serpentine, if 
classic, Oxford-Cambridge Thames course 
(four miles, three furlongs), September 
8th! It will be the second time only that 


English and American ’varsity oarsmen 
have met at this distance; in 1869 Har- 
vard’s plucky, though ill-prepared, four 
was beaten six seconds by Oxford in 22 
minutes, 41 1-2 seconds. The crew Har- 
vard sends this time will probably be the 
identical one that beat Yale, and there 
is every reason to believe the men will 
paddle to the start September 8th pre- 
pared to do themselves justice. 

I am strong in my belief that, barring 
accidents, Harvard will defeat Cambridge. 
Since my first studies of English rowing, 
I have always believed that an average 
Harvard, Yale or Cornell eight could beat 
an average Oxford or Cambridge crew 
over a four-mile course, on any water. 
I believe that the American stroke, as 
exhibited by any one of these three col- 
leges, is better at four miles. Also | 
think English rowing has been standing 
still, if not retrograding, during the last 
half dozen years, while American skill in 
that time has been advancing. Unless 
my eyes have been playing me sad tricks 
(and my jungle shooting recently has 
shown my right eye not to be above 
such baseness), English crews, judged by 
their Henley performances of late years, 
appear to think swing the beginning and 
end and all of rowing. So there is swing 
at the expense of leg drive, at the ex- 
pense of speed in the boat which does 
not run between strokes as it did ten 
years ago. 

It will do English rowing good to get 
a jolt, and if all goes well in the prepara- 
tory period, | think Harvard will just 
about supply that necessary shock. 

Speaking of Henley recalls the lessons 
of 1906, the scandalous action of the Ves- 
per Club and crew, and the consequent 
resolutions of the Stewards. There is 
much | wish to write on these subjects, 
which must await more space next 
month; at this time only can | say, that 
I sympathize with the English view of 
Henley (though not entirely with its 
expression), and ask that America be 
judged by Harvard, and not by the 
Vespers. 
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FOOTBALL FOR 1906 


- should be held in mind that the task 
of the committee finally chosen to 
overhaul the game was made most deli- 
cate and difficult by the bombardment 
of opinions from every quarter. One 
faction of excited college officials was 
for wiping out the “game. Another 
ardently clamored for a game reduced 
to the innocuous mildness of checkers 
or croquet. The problem facing the 
men who had the game in hand was of 
saving its best features while trying to 
eliminate the monotonous prevalence 
of massed plays in which beef had been 
steadily advancing in value, of pun- 
ishing brutal and unfair tactics, of de- 
vising a more rigid supervision of the 
contestants, and of giving variety to a 
game which had become an exhausting 
and machine-like business wholly unfit 
for a campus pastime. 

In endeavoring to steer a course through 
vexed and troubled waters, the commit- 
tee was forced to work out experimental 
rules, some of them seemingly very com- 
plex, which must serve a probation, as 
it were, until they are tried out. To 
the average follower of football, the main 
issue seemed to be the weakening of the 
defense along with the opening up of 
the play by forcing more varied offensive 
tactics. 

It should be noted, in the first place, 
that the defensive play has been weakened 
only by indirect legislation. That is, 
the coach or captain is free to arrange 
his first and second lines of defense as 
he did last year. The rules say noth- 
ing about what positions the line-men 
or backs must take on the defensive. 
The committee met this part of the prob- 
lem by making it necessary for the coach 
to draw his defense aw ay to guard against 
a new assortment of dangers in the in- 
creased variety of attack. 

For example, the taboo has been lifted 
from the forward pass, against which the 
defense will have to cock a most vigilant 
eye. But the rule-makers have tied 
strings to this forward pass, until its 
value is very dubious. All the traditions 
of the American game demand that a 
man hold onto the ball with the per- 
sistency of death and taxes. Passing the 
ball from one hard-pressed runner to 
another has been beautifully perfected 
in English football, but the American 
rules have made possession of the ball 
nine points of the law, and passing has 


been neglected even though it has been 
always permissible, except in the direction 
. of the opposing goal line. 
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The removal of this one restriction is 
not likely to encourage passing to any 
notable extent, although it may keep 
the defense on the anxious seat. The 
new rule is hedged about with ‘‘ifs’’ and 
‘*buts’”’ that will make it a most hazard- 
ous play to undertake. One forward 
| is allowed on a play, provided the 
yall does not touch the ground before 
being touched by a player of either side, 
and this forward pass may be made by 
any man who was behind the line of 
scrimmage when the ball was put in play. 
But it may not be made to any man who 
was on the line of scrimmage, except the 
two men playing on the end, nor may the 
ball be passed over the rush line within 
a space of five yards on each side of the 
oint where it was put in play. If the 
ball touches the ground before touching 
a player, it goes to the opponents on the 
spot where the forward pass was made. 


FORWARD PASS 


This luckless ‘‘forward pass’’ seems to 
have been almost smothered to death 
under a burden of restrictions. It makes 
an impressive show on paper, and be- 
tokens that the legislators were not try- 
ing to save gray matter. Otherwise it 
does not appear to amount to much, and 
the average coach will be no more eager 
to take chances with it than if it were a 
loaded bomb until it has been thoroughly 
tried out in matches. 

Far more important is the rule of the 

‘on side kick.’’ This will cause gray 
sone in the luxuriant thatch of many a 

layer on the defense. When a punted 
all strikes the ground, it puts all the 


men of the kicker’s team ‘‘on side.’ 
W. T. Reid, Jr., of Harvard, secretary of 
the Intercollegiate Rules Committee, 


believes that this is the most important 
bit of legislation enacted toward w eaken- 
ing the defense. He has said that ‘‘since 
there will be less resistance in the rush 
line, due to the enforced scattering of 
the defensive backs (which must occur, 
if a defense is to be made against the 
‘on side kick’), the offense w ill. not be so 
readily checked as it has been, and will 
therefore not invite the smashing col- 
lisions which have resulted in injuries, 
and in keeping the game too much one of 
mass plays.” 

Expert knowledge is not needed to per- 
ceive that if whenever a punted ball is 
not cleanly caught by an opposing back, 
the attacking team is allowed to swoop 
down after it and nail it on the instant, 
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then it will behoove the defense to 
cover ground with headlong energy and 
to exercise the most painful vigilance. 
This new opportunity for the attack 
ought to result in swift and stirring play 
in the open, and in those sudden changes 
in the tide of fortune which give zest 
and brilliancy to the game. 

Again, the defense is to be handicapped 
by being forbidden to tackle below the 
knees, except in the middle of the scrim- 
mage. More than one coach has claimed 
that the decadence of dashing runs 
around the ends has been largely due to 
the deadly tackling in vogue during more 
recent years. Hereafter, only the men 
in the line, from tackle to tackle, will be 
allowed to dive for a grip below the knees, 
because the only way in which to check 
a mass play in the line is to ‘‘get under 
it.’’ But ends and backs must always 
tackle above the knees or risk a penalty 
of five yards lost. Hurdling, a spectacu- 
lar and dangerous feat, has been placed 
under the ban, which also lessens the 
chances of injury. Hurdling is defined 
as ‘‘jumping or attempting to jump over 
an opponent who is still on his feet.” 
It will be punished by a loss of fifteen 
yards. 

HOLDING 


Holding in the line has been ruled 
against with additional severity by pro- 
viding that the line-men whose side has 
the ball must keep their arms close to 
the body in blocking. This is another 
help for the offense, and cripples by a 
trifle more the resisting power of the 
defense. When a man is running with 
the ball, the referee is to blow his whistle 
as soon as the man is tackled and any 

art of his person, except his hands or 
eet, touches the ground while he is in the 
grasp of an opponent. Here is a rule 
which is one of the most praiseworthy 
innovations adopted. It wil put a stop 
to rot up”’ on a player after he is 
down, a brutal and dangerous practice. 
It will open the game in that, inasmuch 
as there will be no provocation for the 
two elevens to tangle themselves in a 
writhing heap, the spectators will be 
able to see the runner and the man 
who stopped him. The spectacle of a 
plucky half-back trying to wriggle goal- 
ward with one strong Tad sitting on his 
head, two more on his back, and a brace 
of them on his legs can well be spared 
without impairing the popularity of col- 
lege football. 

While the law-makers are confident 
that the defense has been shorn of some 
of its strength by the foregoing rules, 
it must be borne in mind that they have 
endeavored also to increase the versa- 
tility of the attack. But it is still a 
debatable question whether sufficient 
scoring power has been given the offense. 

The ten-yard rule is certain to work 
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a revolution in aggressive tactics. The 
distance which a team must gain in three 
downs to retain the ball has been doubled. 
This will vastly diminish the usefulness 
of mass plays, of course, but the experts 
are not agreed that it will abolish them. 
If a coach finds that he can gain the 
required ten yards in three downs by the 
use of mass or formation plays, he will 
use them ror all he is worth. 

Now, it has been found, by overhauling 
the records.of previous years, that in 
many championship games both teams 
have been able to advance the ball ten 
yards in three downs by steady hammer- 
and-tongs tactics in Jong series of gains. 
In the last Harvard-Yale game, Harvard 
averaged almost three yards for each 
rush, or a distance which would make 
it advisable to attempt to gain ten yards 
on three downs. As a rule, however, 
the desperately interlocked struggles in 
which a team is slowly plowing its way 
toward a goal-line are fought in short 
rushes whose sequence is very often broken 
by a fumble, a penalty, or losing the ball 
on downs. There is no doubt that this 
school of tactics will be gravely hampered, 
even though a heavy, well-drilled team 
may be able to use its close, smashing 
plays to occasional advantage. 


MASS PLAYS 


Six men of the attacking side must 
be always on the scrimmage line. The 
committee was beset with demands that 
seven rushers be kept in their places, 
thereby allowing no reinforcements for 
the backs in their onset against the line. 
It was finally decided to hedge the old 
rule about with such restrictions as should 
make it practically impossible for the 
line to help the backs in plays requiring 
weight and momentum. No center-rush 
guard or tackle can drop back of the line 
unless he stands at least five yards dis- 
tant. This bars your beefy chap from 
getting quickly into heavy line-bucking 
plays, and yet allows a team to drop back 
an effective punter or drop kicker who 
happens to be playing a line position. 
Last year’s ruling provided that if only 
six men were in the scrimmage line, ‘‘one 
of the men out of the line must stand 
outside the outside foot of the man on the 
end. This was devised in order to prevent 
the concentration of more than three 
men for a heavy play. This year when 
only six forwards are in the line, this 
‘outside end’ man must have both feet, 
or one foot and the opposite hand within 
a foot of the line of scrimmage, and he 
may not face in or out.’’ This means 
that it will be more difficult than before 
for an attack to use more than the three 
backs in play directed at the line. 

One coach who has been studying the 
new rules finds that tandem plays can be 
used for a varied line of attack. The 
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two half-backs and the full-back, if they 
are of the heavy-weight description now 
popular, can be drilled for effective tan- 
dem formations without using a heavy 
rush-line man. Whether such formations 
can gain ten yards in three downs is 
another question. By 17 ge any of 
the five men in the middle of the line 
to stand five yards back when they are 
shifted to kick, and by keeping the ‘‘out- 
side end men”’ close to the line, the ma- 
jority of the committee believe they have 
checked mass play as effectively as if 
they had made the cast-iron law that 
seven men must be always in the line. 
With six as the minimum number, room 
is left for considerable shifting about, 
thus enabling the coaches to employ 
their versatility. 

‘It has been the general principle of 
the Rules Committee,” says Mr. Reid, 
‘‘in dealing with the question of the 
changes of the rules to try to see how 
the defense might be strengthened, and 
the offense weakened without saying to 
either ‘You must stand here, or you there, 
or you somewhere else.’”’ 

After all the bewildering argument of 
the past year, the essential changes in the 
tactical rules of the game are not numer- 
ous, when stripped of technical verbiage. 
Nevertheless, they are bound to alter the 
game in radical fashion. We have an 
offense which is encouraged to play an 
open game and to place less value on 

ossession of the ball. It has more 
avorable opportunity to gain ground 
by punting, by runs around the ends, and 
by passing. It must vary its tactics 
or lose the ball on downs, for no offense 
will be good enough to drive a strong 
team half the length of the field by sim- 
ply rushing tactics. Both sides will run 
greater <> of losing the ball or losing 
distance by penalties for unfair play. 
The additional penalties and the man- 
ner of their enforcement will have much 
to do with the fortunes of hard-fought 
games. 


FOUL PLAY 


To the existing definitions of foul play 
have been added, not only low tackling 
and hurdling, but aiso cripesng ““by ob- 
structing a player below his knee with 
the foot or leg, striking a runner in the 
face with the heel of the hand, and strik- 
ing with locked hands in _ breaking 
through.”’ 

For willful misuse of the fist, knee, 
hand or elbow, disqualification and the 
loss of half the distance to the goal line 
is the stiff penalty. Suspension from the 
game is prescribed for abusive or insult- 
ing language. A clause is added inflict- 


ing a loss of fifteen yards for acts mani- 
festly unfair, but not 
rules. 


rovided for in the 
‘‘Roughing”’ the full-back after 
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a kick will cost the brutal player his 
place in the game. 

‘*The neutral zone’’ of the scrimmage 
line was devised for the purpose of lessen- 
ing the rough clash of the rushers, and for 
checking off-side play. The center-rush 
is compelled to place the ball with its 
long axis at right angles to the line. The 
line of scrimmage for each side is an 
imaginary meridian running through its 
ends of the ball. This leaves a path as 
wide as the ball is long between the two 
swaying lines of warriors. They are 
not supposed to punch each other’s 


noses across this impalpable barrier, 
and it is expected that they will respect 
the imaginative ‘‘neutral zone,” and 


thereby avoid the shock of collision until 
the ball is passed. In past years it has 
been a burdensome official task to detect 
off-side play. It may prove doubly 
hard to keep inviolate the phantom 
boundaries of a streak of atmosphere. 
However, it is a brave and hopeful sign 
that the rules committee dared to ex- 
periment. The trouble with the original 
committee, which found its task too big 
for it, was its idea that the game was such 
an intricate piece of mechanism that it 
could not be overhauled without smashing 
the whole works. 

The spectator will welcome a rule that 
allows a captain to ask for time only 
thrice in one ‘‘half’’ without a penalty. 
If he asks for any more delays in order 
that the bottle-holders may rush on the 
field and then rush off again, it will cost 
his side two yards each time unless a play- 
er is removed from the game. The 
actual playing time has been shortened 
by ten minutes, five minutes in each half, 
which will be thirty minutes long. It 
is hard to realize that a few years ago 
the playing time was an hour and a half. 
It has been cut down by one-third, so 
that, with penalties against unreasonable 
delay, one may hope to see a game 
finished well inside two hours. 

This year there will be an extra umpire, 
making three officials, with an imposing 
list of pains and punishments at their 
command.. A sub-committee was appoint- 
ed for the purpose of outlining a plan for 
the appointment and government of of- 
ficials on a basis of national scope. This 
committee decided merely to offer its ser- 
vices to such institutions as desired cap- 
able officials, and in order to exercise a 
kind of supervision in the selection and 
recommendation of referees and umpires, 
the country was divided into four sec- 
tions: the New England States, the Mid- 
dle States, the Atlantic States and the 
Middle Western States. Because there 
is no national governing body to control 
college football, the committee was forced 
to abandon the plan to provide proper 
compensation for officials and to regulate 
the same. 











THE MODERN BETTING RING 


BY WILF. P. POND 


THE WINNING CHANCES 


HAT chance has the modern visitor 

to the race course to ‘‘make good”’ 

against the bookmaker? Engrossing query, 

capable of but one—possibly unexpected— 

answer: ‘In exact proportion to the indi- 
vidual expert technical knowledge.” 

Every one seems to imagine the matter 
of racing etna is an amusement; 
something that every person can approach 
without previous experience, as with tennis, 
golf, etc. Of the thousands who each 
year make few, or many, visits to the race 
courses there is not probably ten per cent. 
who approach the Cochanaleer with even 
the first rudiments of a business method. 
The bookmaker is strict business from his 
head to his feet. There is not a move he 
does not know. There is about sixty per 
cent. in his favor when the first transaction 
is consummated, as against about forty per 
cent. in favor of the visiting punter. 
Practically no handicapper (a much mis- 
used term, but we have none other to cover 
the point) can reasonably expect to select 
more than forty per cent. of winners. The 
sixty per cent. of losers therefore naturally 
accrue to the favor, and the advantage, of 
the bookmaker. This is the status of the 
punter if he understands the actual busi- 
ness surroundings of the ring equally as 
well as does the expert bookmaker. It 
may safely be said that not one punter (7.¢., 
he who backs a horse to win) in five hun- 
dred does thus understand the ring and 
its methods! 

Added to this the punter must make his 
bet, and stand or fall by it. His scale of 
operation, even if it be a $500 wager, is 
too small for manipulation. The book- 
maker, with a normal book of from $2,000 
risk upwards on each race, is differently 
situated. If he changes his opinion con- 
cerning any horse, if he thinks he has made 
a mistake or taken an undue risk, he can 
easily ‘‘hedge,’’ or lay off, by backing the 
horse to win, thus neutralizing that item of 
risk. The punter could do the same by 
‘laying against’’ the horse he had pre- 
viously ‘‘backed,”’ but he has no facilities. 
The average bookmaker would not bother 
with his small account. 

The modern scientific bookmaker no 
longer works along the time-honored 
methods. In the old days it was simply a 
question of framing a scientific scale of 
prices, on percentage, for a given race, 
taking in so much money overnight, so 
much more later at the course, and en- 


deavoring to get certain specified amounts 
bet on each horse in the book. Where this 
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could be accomplished to the full, the book 
was termed ‘‘round,” and the bookmaker 
stood to win something, little or much, no 
matter what horse won. With the wiping 
out of poolrooms, overnight betting, etc., 
the possible speculative time on each race 
was reduced to about fifteen minutes at the 
track, ostensibly and officially one half 
hour. Then commences a cole wonder- 
ful piece of work, for which no adequate 
name suggests itself. It is thought trans- 
ference, electro-biology, half a dozen such 
things, welded into one bewildering mental 
influence which can be only faintly out- 
lined, but which, in its full effect, is respon- 
sible for nine-tenths of the havoc the book- 
maker of to-day works upon the punting 
public. 

The prices of the bookmaker are still the 
old ones, but are simply symbols; percent- 
age no longer cuts any valuable figures, ex- 
cept in preventing the public from taking 
advantage of any unscientific scale, which, 
however, is practically an impossibility and 
need not be dwelt on, further than to 
emphasize that no straw which might favor 
the public is beneath the attention of 
the business bookmaker. The ‘‘odds’’ or 
prices, are rnade by one man, and, until he 
calls them aloud the others sit around, im- 
perturbable, stolid as the Sphinx, while the 
expectant public fumes, and frets, at the 
delay, the individual and the composite 
nerves jangling like mute bells—actual 
vibration, but inaudible. When the first 
price is called there is a rush, a scurry, 
every one trying to hear. Few can do so. 
Others crane over more fortunate men’s 
shoulders, and endeavor to tabulate on 
their own card. Half of these prove incor- 
rect, and a new rush is made to verify, or to 
find more advantageous quotations. Asa 
rule the people doing the more infinitesimal 
wagering are those most highly excited, 
most determined co catch every varying 
detail. 


‘‘WISE MONEY” 


The ring is in a palpable whirl of sup- 
pressed excitement. The more steady and 
conservative men are tossed hither and 
thither like chips on a mountain stream by 
the rest of the public, and by the wardmen 
(i.e., messengers) of the bookmakers, who 
push hurriedly to and fro across and across 
the ring, with scant ceremony or considera- 
tion for others. The antagonizing mental 
currents are akin to those of the Stock Ex- 
change, but wider spread, more violent, 
and more erratic in the swings of the price 
pendulum. 
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The rumors from trainers, jockeys, 
friends of the stable, add to the swirling 
vortex, which is augmented by the appear- 
ance of the “wise money,” this coming 
from the punters, who are supposed to 
‘“‘know”’ a little more than any one else. 
These men bet large sums varying from 
$2,000 to $10,000 and are supposed to 
make princely incomes by so doing. I say 
supposed! Look through the list of plung- 
ers of even five years ago, men whose names 
were jn every one’s mouth, and with the 
exception of the deceased ‘‘ Pittsburgh 
Phil” what is the individual bank account? 
‘Phil’? succeeded by curious methods 
which may be treated at some future time. 

The bookmaker fully understands the 
value of this conflicting mental swirl inas- 
much as it upsets and negatives the indi- 
vidual calmer judgment, or, in the vernacu- 
lar of the turf, causes him to ‘‘switch”’ 
from a preconceived horse with a chance to 
win according to his individual ideas, to 
another horse of which he knows nothing 
but rumor. This departure from the one 
beaten track of each individual is just as 
fatal in racing as in any other business, and 
all hope of success lies in the steady con- 
tinuity of effort, along any given line of 
reasonably successful formation. Take the 
bookmaker as an instance, sitting day by 
day, letting the public make selections, and 
steadfastly wagering him the said selections 
will not win, certain that he has sixty per 
cent. in his favor at the start. 

Realizing this the bookmaker spares no 
effort to augment the swirl. Hence the 
clever delay in the announcement of the 
prices, the constant rush of the messengers, 
and the intermittent and startling varia- 
tions of prices in the individual book. No 
matter whether the individual bookmaker 
has done any business on that particular 
horse or not, he varies the prices in obedi- 
ence to the index of the figure head, thus 
keeping up the guessing hurrah. Ninety 
per cent. of the wild rumors as to the 
“*trials,’’ the condition, the chances, of cer- 
tain horses in each race have their genesis 
with the bookmakers, who know that 
nearly every man, even those of long years 
of experience, is looking for ‘‘information.”’ 
The result is easy to imagine. Swayed by 
rumor, that which he thought good be- 
comes questionable, that which he thought 
bad may be ‘‘good to-day.”’ 

So, from time to time, wild rushes are 
recipitated. Where from, no one knows. 
here comes an apparent plunge on two or 

three horses no one thought seriously of. 
The prices are ‘‘cut’’ from 50-1 to 10-1, 
some onestarts a whisper ‘‘from the stable,” 
and the weaker of the visitors are hooked. 
Take up any tabulated chart, of any day’s 
racing, and note the long shot horses 
played down, which finished nowhere. One 
can never find a central figure for such a 
vortex. ‘‘Stables’’ do not put their money 
down that way.” It is to the interest of the 





stable, equally with the interest of the 
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bookmaker, to keep any such legitimate 
transaction as much from the notice of the 
public as possible. 

Another phase is when the bookmaker 
places, say, 3-1 on his slate and declines to 
take in any cash. He does not vary the 
price, because he does not wish the expect- 
ant public to know the horse has been 
played ‘‘off the boards.” He wishes them 
to still rush to their own selections, or to the 
false rumors, but the 3-1 horse as a rule 
wins. This trick has another angle at the 
opening of prices, when, say, 4-1 1s marked 
up at once. Wager after wager is declined 
or ignored, and if a punter insists, he is* 
scolded well, as only a bookmaker can 
‘“‘scold.”” As a last resource the book- 
maker wipes out the price saying, ‘‘Don’t 
want any,” watches the punter go else- 
where in a mad rush, and calmly marks the 
4-1 again. Next morning the public reads 
the starting price was 4-1. One day when 
the peerless Sysonby was 1-20 (put up 
twenty dollars to win one dollar) a well- 
known heavy better approached a promi- 
nent bookmakerand wanted to wager $2,000 
to win $100. The bookmaker said, curtly: 
‘‘See here, if you want to rob me of $100, 
go to the cashier, collect now; otherwise 
don’t bother me!” 

A clever specialty worked some years 
ago, stopped in its most flagrant form, but 
still occasionally giving signs of life, was a 

rominent plunger, at times interested in a 
ok, who would go round the ring per- 
sonally saying to each layer, ‘‘$500 on 
Bunco,”’ mentioning the name of his horse. 
Bookmaker after bookmaker called his 
name, and the amount of the wager, aloud, 
cutting the price of the horse as at a legi- 
timate transaction. The public ‘‘followed 
the wise money,”’ rushed in shoals to get 
some of the ‘‘good thing,’’ backing the 
same horse to win. Sometimes it did, at 
very short odds. Sometimes it did not, 
at. longer odds, and slowly it was grasped 
as an ethical, but not a provable fact that 
most of the large wagers had been ‘‘wind”’ 
—in other words made in serious, business 
fun. He neither collected, nor paid, but 
the cash which followed the ‘‘wise money”’ 
was clear profit. Occasionally to-day one 
can almost imagine that one sees the slime 
of that old, familiar snake. 


“STABLE MONEY” 


Most visitors have a general idea of what 
price their favored horse should be, and 
are very sensitive on this point. Say the 
punter expects 4-1. The bookmaker has 
7-5, and the punter weakens. He does 
not take it as an indorsement of his judg- 
ment, strange as this may seem. Nine- 
tenths will not ‘‘like the price,” and think 
something is wrong. The 7-5 slowly 
changes to 8-5, 2-1, 3-1, and 18-s, and 
by this time no conceivable power could 
make that man play that horse. ‘‘Stable 
money’’ may come in, the price may fall 
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again, but the public mentality is jarred 
and jangling, the great volume of play has 
been averted, and the horse wins. A dan- 
gerous tactic? Well, all, or nearly all, 
dashingly successful tactics are dangerous 
in love, war, or business! Do not think 
that every illiterate bookmaker grasps the 
inner truths of these facts. He does not. 
They were conceived by a master-mind, the 
rank and file simply foliow because they 
see continual success. 

A well-known bookmaker, some years 
ago, made me a carefully veiled offer to the 
effect that if I could tell him when any 
clubhouse member was going to bet $5,000 
to $10,000 on a horse, it would be worth 
$1,000 to me if the information reached 
him just one minute before the commis- 
sioner reached the ring. In this way. Sup- 
pose the price was 4-1. He, as a promi- 
nent man, would raise the price to 6-1 and 
this would be copied. His commissioner 
would be out taking 6-1, 5-1, 4-1, to 
possibly $2,000 to win $10,000 before the 
arrival of the commission hammered the 
already nervous price to possibly 7-5. 
Then the bookmaker with the advance 
information would lay $7,000 to $5,000 in 
his own book, and stand to win $3,c00 
whether the horse won or lost. This is 
simply a figurative case, but look at the 
price of Bedouin, Nov. 2, 1905, opened at 
20-1, Starting at 5-1 to win, and think 
of the possibilities. 

There are scores of such tricks, and, the 
power of thought transference admitted, 
think of a small, confined area with a 
closely packed mob of 20,000 to 30,000 
excited men, penned for a wild, whirling 
fifteen minutes, chasing elusive prices or 
information, hemmed in by the seventy odd 
stoics, absolutely unmoved and immovable, 
safe in their sheet anchor to windward of at 
least sixty per cent. in their favor, even 
from the most successful. Imagine the won- 
derful crowd on the ‘‘floor’’ of the Stock 
Exchange being enlarged to the limit of 
30,000 on an _ hysteric rally, and there 
imagination will falter and fail. 


SYSTEM 


There is a man called ‘‘Cad”’ Irish who 
has made much money backing horses and 
has kept it—he is still wealthy. To him is 
due this cryptic utterance: ‘‘ Practically 
all systems of speculation will win when 
there is ninety a cent. man and ten per 
cent. system. hen there is ten per cent. 
man and ninety per cent. system, there is 
nothing possible but failure.’’ This is the 
keynote of the chances a man has to win 
at the track. Practically all who lose, do 
so along the line of individual weakness, 
swayed hither and thither, with no con- 
tinuity of purpose, or action, or because of 
inadequate capital. A man takes $2,000 to 
open a store on a lower avenue, and, if he 
makes twenty dollars a week over expenses 
the first year. thinks he is a marvel of 
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finance. Not wunreasonablv! Send any 
man to the track with $2,000 to win four 
dollars a day, and he will think you crazy. 
As Mr. ‘‘Dave’”’ Gideon said: ‘‘The reason 
men lose is, they come down with $200 and 
expect to win out the track and all its 
buildings.” 

That the market is basically open to suc- 
cessful business methods is shown by the 
incontrovertible fact that for ten years 
past, at least, the first choice has won from 
39 vO 43 per-cent. of the races, and at 39 

r cent. the averaged price was 8-5. 
[Thus a wager of $100 on every first choice 
to win, would have realized over $2,000 
profit on the season. 

The volume of this artificial excitation, 
etc., in the ring, became so pronounced, and 
so prejudicial to the public at the close of 
1904, that the various racing associations 
decided to curtail it so far as possible. It 
was realized that the whole method was 
the offspring of the wonderful brain of the 
then president of the bookmakers’ associa- 
tion, the Metropolitan Turf Association, 
which had been given the sole right to 
operate in the most important ring. He 
devised the methods outlined above, hinged 
upon what was really a ‘‘syndicate book,”’ 
in that prices were varied simultaneously 
where there was no individual volume of 
business to correspond. This was followed 
by the flurrying of the public, and finally, 
so greatly did the M. E. T. feel its power 
that it commenced to dictate action to 
The Jockey Club. It was Phaeton essay- 
ing to drive the chariot of the Sun, with the 
historic result. The racing associations 
cut loose from any financial tribute from 
the ring, it was decreed that ‘“‘open”’ prices 
be laid, and, although evaded to some 
extent, this was materiaily carried out, the 
more important provision being that not 
less than seventy M. E. T.’s should be in 
line each day, or the vacant places would 
be filled with those of the hinterland. This 
stopped the decreasing of the numbers of 
layers (which has the corresponding effect 
of decreasing area, and increasing crush and 
flurry), and, at the close of 1905, there were 
thirty-seven of the original M. E. T.’s in 
line, with thirty-three from what is known 
as the ‘‘dead line.” 

This was the case early this season, and 
was one of the greatest safeguards of the 

ublic’s interest that can be imagined. 
Jnfortunately it is already being nullified 
to a great extent by clever price manipula- 
tion along another line, which cuts $1,000 
profit of last year down to $600 profit this 
season—the punter betting along exactly 
corresponding lines. In other words, a 
clever move has reduced the profit of the 
public about 40 per cent. on any given risk. 
The season of 1905 saw the power of the 
M. E. T.’s broken, and it rests entirely with 
the individual, and with him alone, as to 
what chance he has to outwit and out- 
general the ring, which at the start has 
sixty per cent. in its favor. 


MAKING THE COUNTRY HOME 


BY EBEN 


THE VEGETABLE GARDEN 


SPARAGUS beds can be made to better 
advantage this month than in spring. 
See that they have good drainage, and that 
the soil is extremely rich. _ Spade them up 
to the depth of at least two feet, filling the 
lower part of the trench with solid manure, 
well packed down. Set the plants so that 
their crowns come about four inches below 
the surface. I would advise the use of 
two-year-old roots. Conover’s Colossal is 
probably the best variety for general culti- 
vation, being early, large, tender, and well- 
flavored. Set the plants in rows, so that 
they can be worked between conveniently 
with the hand cultivator. Let them be 
about eighteen inches apart in the row. 
The soil can hardly be too rich, so draw on 
the barnyard ge-erously. 


BLANCHING CELERY 


Celery, which ought to be making a fine, 
luxuriant growth at this season, should 
have frequent attention in the way of thor- 
ough cultivation. Encourage it to rapid 
development before the time comes for 
banking or boarding it up, for the purpose 
of blanching. I am inclined to think that 
the use of boards is preferable to banking 
with. s::!, as the plants are kept cleaner, the 
possibility of an earthy flavor is prevented, 
and a high degree of brittleness results 
if the boards used are wide, sound, and well 
earthed up at the bottom, on the outside. 

Cress gives a pungent and most delight- 
ful flavor to salads. Sow seed of it now, 
for fall use. If the soil is rich and warm, 
the plants will soon be large enough for use. 

As soon as onions have ripened their 
tops, pull them and spread them out in the 
sun to ‘‘cure.” Keep them dry at all 
times. Store them in a cool and airy 
place. The main thing to guard against is 
dampness. 

Squashes ought to be covered on frosty 
nights. The bad effect of freezing is not 
immediately apparent, but a failure to keep 
well, after storage, can nearly always be 
traced to this cause. A thoroughly ripened 
squash which has not been touched with 
frost ought to keep as well as a pee. 
Gather them as soon as ripe. Store in a 
moderately cool, dry place. Do not let 
them touch each other 

Sweet potatoes should be dug as soon as 
the frost has killed their tops. Dry off 
well in the sun, for two or three days, and 
store in a warm place, or pack in boxes of 
sand—which must. be very dry—if you 
would have them retain their freshness 
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fully. Home-grown ones that have thor- 
oughly ripened will be found to be of finer 
flavor than those which have come a long 
distance to market. 

If there are large quantities of full- 
grown but partially ripened tomatoes on 
the vines after the foliage has been killed 
by frost, pull up the plants and hang them 
by their roots in a warm, sunny, shel- 
tered place. Protect at night by hanging 
a blanket over them. Treated in this way 
most of the fruit will ripen and be found 
superior to that which has been picked 
from the stems. 


ADVICE FOR POULTRY GROWERS 


Use kerosene to rid the hen-house of lice. 
Wash the roosts with it. Apply it with a 
brush, as you would paint, ta all cracks and 
corners where lice would be likely to lurk. 
Use it liberally and frequently. Act on the 
principle that prevention is better than 
cure. 

Persian insect  fenneg if you can get the 
fresh article, is the best remedy for lice on 
fowls. It is harmless to the fowl, but 
death to the insect. Old powder is gen- 
erally worthless. Catch the hen, and dust 
it in freely among her feathers, and under 
her wings. 

Feed a soft mash in the morning. The 
hens seem to relish it better then than at 
any other time during the day. Make it 
of two parts bran, one part middlings, one 
part cornmeal, one part crushed oats. 
Add a pinch of salt and one of cayenne 
pepper. 

eat can be used to advantage about 
three times a week. Run it through a 
sausage-grinder. Use about a pound each 
time to a dozen hens. It will stimulate 
them to laying, as a general thing, and will 
prove a welcome addition to their usual 
diet, which ought to be varied occasionally. 
A fowl’s appetite is sharpened and bene- 
fited by a change of food, now and then, 
though the regular bill-of-fare should be 
made up largely of corn, oats, wheat and 
barley. It pays to humor a hen’s whims, 
somewhat, when eggs are bringing a big 
price and fresh ones are hard to get. 


PLANTING BULBS 


This is the month for Y pom, | bulbs. 


Every country home should have its bulb- 
bed, for three reasons: they bloom early in 
the season before any other class of plants 
is ready, and continue to bloom so long that 
the interval between the going of the snow 
and the coming of the earlier flowers of 
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shrub and perennial is completely bridged 
over; by their use, we can extend the sea- 
son of the garden’s beauty at least a month; 
they are of the easiest culture, and, once 
established, they are good for an indefinite 

eriod with but very little attention. 
Seery third year it may be well to take 
them up pl separate the young bulbs, 
which Gam about the old ones, from: the 
clump, for immediate replanting, throw- 
ing out the older ones, which, by that 
time, will probably have outlived their 
usefulness. 

It is important that bulbs should be put 
into the ground as soon as possible, that 
working roots for next spring’s need may 
be formed before the coming of winter. 
It is a mistake to delay planting them until 
October and November, for a late-planted 
bulb cannot complete the work which 
should be done this season; therefore it will 
have to do double duty next spring, at the 
time when all its energies ought to be con- 
centrated on the development of flowers. 

Order your bulbs as soon as the fall cata- 
logues of the florists come to hand, and as 
soon as your order is sent off begin to pre- 
pare the beds for them. It is highly im- 
portant that they should be planted as 
soon as possible after being received, for ex- 
posure to light and air injures a bulb more 
than almost anything else. 

The best location for bulbs is one that 
has rfect natural drainage. No _ bulb 
will do well in a retentive of moisture 
late in spring. = have no place for 
them that has good natural drainage, ar- 
range for an artificial system by excavatin 
the soil to the depth of a foot and a half, 
and filling in at the bottom with coarse 
gravel or other material not likely to decay, 
to the depth of four or five inches. This 
will allow surplus moisture to drain out of 
the soil above, and insure the plants against 
stagnant water at their roots. 

ork the soil over until it is fine and 
mellow. Make it very rich by the gener- 
ous use of cow-manure which is thoroughly 
decomposed, or, in case this is not obtain- 
able, fine bone meal in the proportion of a 
— and a half toa woods square of sur- 


ace. 

Set large bulbs, like hyacinth, tulip and 
narcissus, about four inches deep and six 
inches apart. Smaller ones, like crocus, 


scilla and snowdrop, should ‘be put about 
three inches below the surface. These are 
most effective when planted in groups of 
two or three dozens, preferably in the 
grass along the paths. 

Before freezing weather sets in, cover all 
newly-planted bulbs with litter from the 
barnyard, or leaves, to the depth of eight 
orteninches. If leaves are used, put ever- 
green boughs or wire netting over them to 
prevent their being blown away. 

If special colors are desired, it will be 
necessary to order named varieties. Mixed 
collections cost less, but they are never as 
satisfactory as the named sorts because 
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they give a jumble of colors, some of which 
~ not be in harmony with others. 
lanting lilies, it is well to put a hand- 
ful a clear sand about each bulb. Set 
them seven or eight inches deep, and pro- 
tect well with leaves or litter in fall. If 
not protected, the expansion which takes 
lace in the soil because of the action of 
rost on the moisture in it will tear loose the 
roots of the bulbs, and sometimes heave 
them nearly out of the ground. This is 
prevented by eovering as advised. 


REMOVING PEONIES 


Peonies can be set this month and next 
to better advantage than in spring. We 
have no finer hardy herbaceous plant. 
Every garden should have a collection of 
at least a dozen of the most distinct varie- 
ties. The magnificent display of color 
which such a collection is capable of making 
brings this plant into rivalry with the rose. 
On some accounts it is a better plant for the 
amateur, as its culture is of the easiest, and 
it is entirely hardy. It likes a rather 
heavy soil, made very rich with old, rotten 
cow-manure. If old plants are to be 
divided, cut the clumps apart with a sharp 
spade, and make no effort to separate the 
tubers, which are likely to be so entangled 
that this cannot be satisfactorily done. 
Disturb the roots as little as possible in 
removal. Cutting some of them in two 
will do less harm than loosening all of them 
in an effort to save them all. 


SHRUBS AND PERENNIALS 


Shrubs and hardy perennials which have 
completed and ripened off their annual 
rowth can be transplanted now. In do- 
ing this, be careful of their roots. Pull 
them gently out of the soil, after having 
loosened it with the spade. Save all the 
little, fine ones that you can, as these are 
the feeders upon which the plants will de- 
ap for nourishment until new ones can 
ye sent out. Make the holes for the plants 
large enough to allow of spreading out as 
naturally as possible every root that ex- 
tends vod 4 the central ball of earth. 
Fill in about them with fine soil, liberally 
fertilized, making it firm by pressure of the 
foot or watering. It is well to cut away a 
good deal of the old branches, in the case 
of shrubs. Remove all weak wood, and 
aim to leave the youngest and strongest 
portion of the plant. 

Perennials which have been given no 
attention for two or three years will be 
benefited by division of the old clump. 
Reject all parts which have not strong and 
healthy roots. 

Young plants of hollyhock, delphinium, 
and other perennials and biennials grown 
from seed sown at midsummer, should now 
be transplanted to the places where they 
are to bloom. 

Dahlias, cosmos, and tuberoses, which 
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have just begun to bloom, should be 
covered with sheets or newspapers at night, 
if frosty weather comes. protecting 
these plants during the first “‘cold spell,” 
a long period of bloom can be secured, as 
we generally have some weeks of pleasant 
weather after the early frosts, which, at the 
north, are likely to happen along from the 
tenth to the twentieth of the month. 

This is a good time to increase your stock 
of convallaria, or lily-of-the-valley. If you 
have old beds which are matted with roots, 
go over them and cut out portions here and 
there, in a sort of checkerboard fashion. 
Aim to remove at least half the old plants. 
Fill in the vacancies thus secured with rich 
soil. This will give the plants left in the 
bed a chance to spread and renew them- 
selves during the fall, and next spring you 
will get large, fine flowers. Break apart 
the roots taken out of the old bed, and 
plant them in a new locality—preferably a 
shady one—to grow on to flowering size. 
One can hardly have too many of these 
exquisite flowers. 


THE HOUSE PLANTS 


Chrysanthemums which have been plant- 
ed out during the summer, should be lifted 
and potted this month, to avoid the frosts 
which are likely to come at any time. The 
day before lifting them, water well to make 
the soil firm about their roots. If new 


= are used, let them soak for several 
ours before putting soil into them. An 
unsoaked new pot, being porous, will 
rapidly extract moisture from the soil, thus 
robbing the plants of it at a time when it 


is most needed. Lift each plant with as 
much soil adhering as the pot selected for 
it will hold. Settle it into its pot, and fill 
in any spaces about it with fine soil, making 
it as firm as possible by pressing it down 
with a blunt stick. Then water the plant 
well, and set it in a shaded, but airy, place. 
Leave it there until it shows no signs of 
wilting. Shower it daily. Handle chry- 
santhemums very carefully, as they are 
easily injured, and anything that happens 
to them now will seriously interfere with 
the development of their flowers, whose 
buds have already begun to form. 

Procure such plants as Chinese primrose, 
cineraria, calceolaria, primula obconica and 
primula Forbesit, better known as ‘‘baby 
primrose,” and pot them for winter flower- 
ing. Seedlings can be bought of all florists. 
These will be found much preferable to old 
plants which have had one season’s use. 

Pot hyacinths, tulips, narcissus and the 
Bermuda lily, for winter flowering. Use 
several bulbs in each pot. You secure a 
much finer effect by growing them in that 
way than by potting them singly Let the 
soil be light, sandy and rich. After potting 
water well and then put them away in a 
place that is cool and dark to form roots. 
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Do not bring them to the light until they 
are well rooted. You can satisfy yourself 
about this by inverting the pot with one 
hand spread over the soil in it, and giving 
it a tap against something solid. This will 
loosen the ball of earth and allow it to sli 
out of the pot without breaking apart. If 
fine white roots show about the outside of 
it, you will know that the plant has com- 
vleted this stage of its development success- 
ully, and is ready to make a strong, healthy 
growth of top. 


INSECTS ON PLANTS 


Be sure, before removing any plant to the 
house, that it is wholly free from insects. 
If any are found on it, make an infusion of 
Ivory soap, as heretofore advised, and dip 
the infested plant in it, allowing it to re- 
main submerged for a minute or two. Then 
lift it out, and shake it well to dislodge any 
insects which may still be clinging to its 
foliage. After that, spray it well with 
clear water. Dipping is preferable to 
spraying, when the insecticide advised is 
used, as it is impossible for any insect to 
escape it. 

If tuberous begonias and gloxinias begin 
to show yellow leaves, and cease to bloom, 
dry them off. Withhold water entirely. 
When all the old foliage has ripened, set 
the pots containing the tubers away in a 
quiet place where they will be frost-proof, 
and leave them there until next March. 
It will not matter if the soil becomes dust- 
dry, as the tubers have enough moisture 
stored up to keep them in satisfactory con- 
dition during their resting-spell. 

If any tuberoses are so late in showing 
buds that you are fearful of their being 
killed by frosts before they can complete 
their flowering, lift and pot them for re- 
moval to the house, where they will bloom 
beautifully. If watered well before they 
are taken up, the soil will not crumble 
away from their roots, and the plants will 
go on and perfect their flowers as if nothing 
had happened to them. But if their roots 
are exposed, at time of potting, they will 
be likely to blast their buds. .- 

Scarlet salvia makes a charming house 
plant. If you look over the large plants in 
the garden beds, you will be pretty sure to 
find sprouts from the bases of many of 
them, which can be removed with roots 
adhering. Put these in seven- and eight- 
inch pots. Pinch off the tops of them, at 
a, and once a week thereafter 
or the first three months of their existence 
nip out the ends of the side branches that 
form, until you have bushy, compact 
plants with a great many flowering points. 
After that, let them go ahead. By the 
first of the year they will come into bloom, 
and nothing but a geranium can make a 
more brilliant, show or a more constant 
one. 





HOW TO APPOINT YOUR 
VERICLES 


BY F. M. WARE 


My ERE was a period in American horse- 

driving development when the fad for 
so-called ‘‘correct appointments’’ raged 
furiously, contagiously, and persistently. 
From its very virulence it went near to 
damaging the cause it strove to advance. 
Fortunately the fever has now run its 
course, in most cases, and its outbreaks are 
assuming a milder and more controllable 
form. s after typhoid the general health 
is better, so, after the equipment fancy had 
run its riotous length, the fashionable 
world found itself turned out in a style, and 
with a universal excellence and quietness 
of taste which it had never before known. 
The gaudy, the bizarre, and the incongru- 
ous, were side-tracked in favor of quiet 
elegance, appropriateness and inconspicu- 
ousness, and indeed so thoroughly have we 
thus experienced change of heart that our 
vehicles are apt to present a tedious same- 
ness, which is rather depressing than other- 
wise; and most confusing, as preventing 
means of easy identification. 

To horse shows and their appointment 
classes we owe all that we have in the way 
of proper equipage, and the winnowing of 
the extreme fashions once in vogue has 
left us, so far as concern. the mere details 
of carriages, harnesses, etc., undoubtedly 
the best equipped nation on earth; nor do 
the manufacturers of any other countries 
approach us in the lightness, the strength 
and the beauty of these fabrics. To-day 
one has only to go to a fashionable pur- 
veyor of these commodities, explain one’s 
wants, and forthwith be equipped in styles 
so absolutely correct that neither the 
genuine expert, nor the fad-founded dilet- 
tante can discover aught at which to cavil. 
Personal eccentricity of taste has nowa- 
days slight latitude, and its fantastic out- 
breaks are but rarely illustrated. In the 
beginning, however, the opposite was true, 
and show judges changed their require- 
ments so rapidly, frequently, and arbitrar- 
ily that neither manufacturers, exhibitors, 
nor general public could keep pace with 
their sudden shifts of opinion—especially 
when it was generally known that the 
equipages of these functionaries were by 
no means arrayed along the lines which, 
officially, they insisted upon in the case of 
others! 

Grave and weighty as -have been the 
discussions anent curves or angles, dark or 
bright colors; clips here, rivets there, and 
stitching yonder; and satisfactory as has 
been the final outcome, it has always 


seemed that such matters were less mate- 
rial to the point at issue than many others 
regularly ignored, and that the tail was 
wagging the dog with great persistence. 
Surely there is much beyond the mere 
trimming to a dress; certainly the best 
tailor cannot ‘‘smarten’’ one who has not 
the figure to adorn, nor the taste to properly 
don; verily the air, the grace, the harmoni- 
ous ensemble is ninety per cent. of the 
whole—nor can any incongruities, or ab- 
surdities of attire totally disfigure one pos- 
sessing these attributes. Successful ap- 
pointment, like aptly-defined genius, calls 
for a capacity for taking infinite pains, but 
not along the mere selection of carriages 
and harness—your tradesmen are absolute- 
ly competent to attend to that, and it is the 
height of folly for you to dictate to them 
beyond the details of trimming, choice of 
metals (silver or brass), and variety and 
extent of ornamentation. 


CRESTS, BADGES, AND MONOGRAMS 


The first solecism one is likely to commit 
is in the matter of crests, badges or mon- 
ograms. America is a republic, and while 
some few of us are warranted in displaying 
a crest, the moiety is so insignificant, that 
it always seems to savor of conspicuousness 
and bad taste to thus blazon the fact. The 
vulgarity of those who use them with no 
warrant whatever is obvious. The less 
pretentious badge is so purely a personal 
emblem that it may be even less noticeable 
and in better taste than the monogram, 
which may defy graceful manipulation, and 
with certain combinations of letters, prove 
almost disfiguring. The single initial letter 
is unobtrusive, and at least affords some 
slight means of identification, as none of the 
other emblems do. The cockades,, infre- 
quently worn by the servants of retired or 
active government officials, however ap- 
propriate and even necessary in other coun- 
tries, are hardly in the best of taste in 
America. 

The colors of carriages and of liveries 
offer so little choice that the result is rather 
prosaic. Bar black, blue, green, and 
maroon, and we reach a halt; nor do the 

“invisible’’ shades of blue and green differ 
so greatly from black that the color is ob- 
vious. aint stripings are used at times 
with excellent effect upon the wheels and 
under-carriages, but of course should not 
approach in variety and brilliance the colors 
in vogue for ‘‘sporting vehicles’’ which are, 
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as a rule, very smart, and very ‘‘personal,”’ 
so to speak. A dangerous fashion is in 
slight vogue of wearing collars of colors 
upon the liveries, but it may be, generally 
is, ill-judged in effect, and needs a wonder- 
fully correct establishment to carry it off. 
The fashion for light-colored summer liv- 
ery, and the straw high-hat seems appro- 
priate for our climate, and must be athe: sa 
able for the servants. 

Given all the accessories of the neatest 
and best, however, the genuinely important 
matter is the manner of their putting on, 
and putting together. Of what use the 
most costly and best-made livery if the 
servants have the face, figure and bearing 
of a ‘longshoreman? Why put costly 
harness upon ill-assorted screws which ap- 
parently mourn their familiar grocery 
wagon? How ill-judged to work enormous 
horses before the ‘‘miniature’’ cabriolet or 
victoria, or the compact brougham? What 
neglect on the master’s part if the harness 
does not fit exactly at every point, and if 
the horses are not properly “put to,” and 
correctly ‘‘put together’! How grotesque 
the tall we portly servitor upon the small 
carriage behind the medium-sized horses, 
or the short, slight man presiding over the 
huge landau, and its propelling equine 
giants! Surely these items should harmon- 
ize, and as truly the age and size of the 
master and mistress deserve consideration, 
that ‘‘the eternal fitness of things’? may 
not be outraged by the spectacle of a 
corpulent dowager wedged into a “‘mini- 
ature”’ brougham or victoria, or a girlish 
matron jogging soberly about in a four- 
wheeler big — for a "bus with servants 
and horses in roportion. Self-respect 
should cause any one ‘‘setting up his car- 
riage”’ to consider these neglected trifles, 
and to arrange his purchases along the 
general lines he means to follow in respect 
to horses, carriages and servants; so doing 
he will certainly be more correctly appoint- 
ed, than if he neglected the matter and 
spent huge sums in equipping himself with 
the costhest of their kind, but each item 
‘‘fighting’’ as it were, with all the others. 
Selection through mere personal fancy is 
not always me taste, and surely it would 
be better if there were a reason for and a 
definite sequence to every purchase. 


HAVE THE HARNESS FIT 


The fit of the harness to the horses is 
certainly an essential, as is their situation 
in reference to each other and to the 
vehicle, yet you shall stand at any street 
corner, or in the park, and witness hundreds 
of instances of amazing neglect or ignor- 
ance in these particulars. Brow-bands too 
large and too small; blinkers either flaring 
widely or grinding’ the eyes; bridles too 
long or too short; nose-bands too large; 
improper and uneven bitting and coupling; 
breast-plates too loose; collars too large, 
too wide and too small; checks wickedly 
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tight (this is wwny d universal); pads too 
far forward; back bands too short; girths 
and belly-bands ‘‘cinched”’ up to the limit; 
horses too far from, and too close to, the 
vehicle; tugs too short, so that there is an 
angle from hames draught to roller-bolt; 
horses so tightly poled-up that they are in 
irons, and all but helpless; breeching far 
too loose, etc., etc.—thousands of little 
essentials neglected which really mean 
everything in the comfort and efficiency of 
the ae oe power. One of the most 
general Its is to find carriage horses bit- 
ted dissimilarly, and there is no excuse for 
this before any fashionable carriage, nor 
with any coachman who knows his busi- 
ness. o such pair are ever properly ap- 
inted if one is worked in the cheek, or 
alf-cheek, and the other in, say, the mid- 
die bar. They can, if they are fit for car- 
riage horses, always be ‘‘brought together” 
by the proper use of the coupling-reins, 
nose-bands, curb-chains, slight raising or 
lowering of the bits, and the servant who 
does not know and accomplish this is a 
“‘deckhand’’ out of his proper place. 

To fit a harness to a horse is the simplest 
of operations, and only neglect and the good 
nature and patience of the animal allow 
any departure from exactness. Few brow- 
bands fit as they should, but are so loose 
that the ears are painfully pinched. Blink- 
ers carelessly kept become warped out of 
shape, and seriously obstruct vision; while 
if they flare, or the cheek-pieces are too 
loose they lose their effect in the one case, 
and are dangerous as affording glimpses of 
the following vehicle in the other. Bits 
are generally too wide rather than too nar- 
row; bridoon bits too thin and sharp; 
curb-chains are often sharp-edged, or 
‘“‘roughed’’ through carelessness, or too 
tightly drawn. Collars are often too much 
bent at the top; our horses are rather 
straight-shouldered as a rule, and sore or 
chafed necks are very frequent in conse- 
quence. Pads are usually broader in the 
tree than is best, especially if a horse is 
light in flesh, and the ridge suffers unless a 
housing is worn. When placed well back, 
as they should be, however, they generally 
fit better, and the girth does not chafe the 
thin skin at the elbows. Breast-plates 
generally are far too loose, dangling aim- 
lessly about, whereas they have vitally 
important duties to perform in handling 
the load. Back-bands, if tight, are always 
dangerous, as inciting to a kicking scrape, 
especially if the crupper is not thickly 
added. Tight girthing is never necessary. 

he breeching should hang in the right 
place, and be just tight enough to come into 
play when traces slack, without that length 
which leaves it dangling about, and stop- 
ping the vehicle with a sudden jerk. Pole 

ieces should, while controlling the pole- 
instantly, not be drawn so tight that 
the horses are jammed against the pole; 
nor should they dangle loosely about. No 
strap-ends should stick up or out, but 
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everything be snugly billeted. As a rule 
back-bands are made long enough for a 
dromedary, and girths big enough for an 
elephant, with from four to six holes each 
that are never visited by a buckle-tongue. 
Nose-bands should have a lot of holes, 
close together, and be used when needful 
to assist bitting; at all events should fit 
snugly. Throat-lashes should always be 
quite loose. Coupling-reins should be long, 
with several holes at bit-ends; the hand- 
reins should have more holes, and rather 
closer together than usually punched. 


SIT ON THE LEFT SIDE 


It is a singular thing that if appoint- 
ment means anything we violate the most 
elementary of its requirements, both as to 
servant and master, by persistently sitting 
upon the wrong side of the vehicle in driv- 
ing; and to this absurd, short-sighted and 
impractical custom is due two-thirds of the 
congestion in all our city thoroughfares. 
We turn to the right, and we sit on the 
right, thus effectually obscuring our view 
ahead in traffic; compelling our footmen to 
jump down into the dirty street, and to run 
all around the carriage, both at stopping 
and starting; while to the friend who 
would accompany us in self-driven vehicles, 
we offer the alternative of crawling into 
our noe and under the reins, or going out 
into the street and swarming up from that 
situation; or we alight, abandon control of 
the horse, and clamber in after the passenger 
has preceded us. Was ever anything more 
ridiculous? nor can any one cite any single 
reason for sitting on the right (where traffic 
keeps to the right), or against sitting on the 
left. For more than thirty-five years I 
have always sat upon the left, and in driv- 
ing anything from four or six horses down 
to one, have found it practical, convenient, 
necessary. Only thus can one see one’s 
outside wheel; only there can advantage 
instantly be taken 1n city streets, of open- 
ings ahead without the constant pulling out 
of line and dodging back again, which, 
repeated as it is all day in thousands of 
cases, makes all the difference between 
rapid and clear passage, and stagnation and 
confusion. Think of the aggregate time 
lost at theaters, the opera, etc., etc., while 
hundreds of footmen jump off, run round, 
open door, unload, shut door, run round, 
and climb to the box again! Why it means 
from one to two minutes at best per 
vehicle! Figure that aggregate on a crush 
opera night! It is true that coaches break 
on the off-side, and the break works by 
hand, but it can as well act by the foot; or 
the handle come up off-side the driving 
cushion if that is on the left. Anyhow the 
infrequent coach needs no consideration; 
nor does the position of its driver. On the 
left, one’s whip is clear of the face of the 
passenger, whether driving one or four, and 
yet the right arm is always unobstructed 
for any work; while, even in a narrow seat, 
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the motionless whip arm is more comfort- 
able for the companion than, when seated as 
customary, is the constantly-moving left 
elbow point of the driver. 

It certainly seems that due regard for 
refinement and the niceties of appointment 
demand that upon a lady’s carriage driven 
by a coachman, an indoor servant—a house- 
footman—should be carried in place of the 
usual carriage-groom. Such an employé 
is surely more useful, as presumably famil- 
iar with Madame’s tradesmen, her calling 
list, etc., and “is certainly far more in the 
— than the groom who officiates at 

ome as equine chambermaid. Moreover, 
with any horses fit to use before a lady’s 
carriage a groom is never needed. 

In the line of sporting equipments—as 
the runabout, the gig and similar vehicles 
—the most usual departure from accepted 
good form appears in the nearly universal 
use of the breast-collar to replace the more 
formal collar and hames. This fashion was 
first brought in use by a clever dealer and 
regular exhibitor who thus attempted to 
add length to the forehand, and to fine up 
the necks of the heavy-crested stags aidek 
the market then, and since, assimilated. 
So far has this gone that we nowadays find 
gig-horses, tandem-leaders, etc., regularly 
thus harnessed, and at some shows, special 
conditions are framed to prevent the prac- 
tice. Another freak of fashion is the con- 
ventional appointment of the runabout, 
which is turned out in a thoroughly non- 
descript fashion from the first item to the 
last. The runabout, as originally con- 
ceived, was meant as a roomy, side-bar 
buggy, drawn by a long-tailed roadster, 
fitted with an American road harness, 
straight whip, no driving cushion, and no 
more formal accessories than the robe, 
cooler and tie-rope which we all find useful 
in any similar vehicle. This same clever 
dealer, however, brought in vogue an Eng- 
lish harness, incomplete in finish and heavy 
enough to pull a hansom; a dock-tailed 
horse whose action threw gravel and mud 
all over the occupants of the wagon; and 
evolved an absurd and impractical road- 
kit and other details which were as cum- 
bersome as they were fantastic; together 
with a lashed whip most inconvenient in 
driving a fast horse, such as the motive 
power is supposed to be. This is the sort 
of contraption we offer prizes for at every 
show, ra | no more incongruous medley of 
ill-suited elements exists; nor will it go the 
way, apparently, of that equally ill-con- 
ceived establishment now but a memory— 
the so-called ‘‘ park tandem.” 

If there ever was a style of using two 
horses which would seem to sanction the 
extreme of hap-hazard in equipment, that 
one would appear to be the tandem—yet 
not only for park but for road work we 
have laboriously appointed it. Fortunate- 
ly this fad was so manifestly absurd and 
expensive that it worked its own remedy, 
and the auction marts have been over- 
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loaded with tandem-carts of every conceiv- 
able (and some inconceivable) pattern, 
bringing about the thirty dollars which 
their tires originally cost. Save in the 
show-rings the tandem is, temporarily at. 
least, as extinct as the Dodo. 


DOCKING 


As an essential part of appointment the 
trimming of the horses, their grooming, 
clipping, etc., is a most important feature. 
Since horses must by the edict of Dame 
Fashion be docked, it is strange that so 
little attempt is made to suit the length of 
the dock remaining unmutilated to the size 
of its hapless wearer. All horses from the 
twelve-hand pony to the seventeen-hand 
landau horse are chopped across the same 
joint of the tail, and the result is even more 
grotesque than the hideous and wantonly 
brutal fashion need make it. Large horses 
require something more than the pitiful 
stub usually left to make them appear 
decent!y balanc ed; and surely a_well- 
trained ‘‘switch’’ is more graceful and 
ornamental than the sharp outlines of the 
square-cut tail. Nearly all the animals 
are also ‘‘pricked’’ nowadays, as if to hoist 
in perpetuity their meager distress-signal 
at half-mast before a callous world, but 

what any one can see of genuine grace or 
ana in this style is verily a mystery. 
Manes, foretops, ears, heels, etc., are but 
carelessly kept in exact order, and a horse 
thus disheveled is as illy ‘‘turned-out’’ as 
his owner would be in his evening clothes 
with a week’s beard on his unshaven jaws. 

Numerous other lapses in the practical 
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fitness and usefulness of appointments 
might be taken up, but space is precious. 
A few such are the use of brass or other 
plating than steel at points where continual 
severe wear occurs in the harness, as on the 
kidney-links for instance; wearing the 
pole pieces through the kidney -link rings 
only, instead of round the coilar-throats, 
so that if the tiny tongue on the hames- 
buckle chances to break the hames must 
drop off; short braced pole heads, easily 
twisted off; inelastic roller-bolts, as made 
a hundred years ago; bits all of one style 
as to mouthpiece, and of similar antiquity; 
neglect of the advantages of many of our 
native styles of vehicle; infrequent use of 
fly-nets in a climate where insects swarm, 
and mutilated horses suffer tortures unpro- 
tected (or is humanity of the most ordinary 
sort not to find its place in appointment?); 
neglect of the frequent yise of ‘‘japan’’ upon 
all iron work (steps, bolt-heads, etc., etc.) 
where wear comes; neglect of the harness 
—even the least-used straps and buckles 
should be pliant as if used daily; check- 
reins so tight that horses are, from their 
attitude, literally cramped across the loins; 
liveries and robes faded, spotted, redolent 
of stable odors; servants lounging on the 
box; carriage glasses or plating cloudy; 
cushions out of shape, or ill-kept; carpets 
worn, lining faded or in poor repair, etc., 

ss little things that make 
all the difference not only in appearance 
but utility, and which, however fluctuating 
fad or fantastic fashion may vary, con- 
stitute the genuine and only essentials in 
any and every scheme of proper appoint- 
ments. 


DEALING WITH TIMID DOGS 


BY JOSEPH 


is pretty nearly a general rule that a 
shooting dog which begins active work 


I’ 
with a fearless disregard of the gun, the 
whip and other alarming circumstances is 


humdrum and commonplace all his life. 
It takes a degree of sensitiveness to make 


high intelligence. As for ginger and keen- 
ness, that quality can scarcely exist with- 
out a nervous responsiveness which in 
youth often looks like timidity. 

If the best dogs, hounds as well as shoot- 
ing breeds, are likely to be endowed with 
dispositions which are by stupid handlers 
construed as shyness, a little lecture on the 
treatment of such animals will do some 
good. 

Patience is necessary to the trainers of 
allanimals. And yet a certain application 
of force is also necessary. A dog cannot be 
permitted to do as he pleases. The hand- 
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ler, even if he is a professional, cannot de- 
vote his time wholly to waititig for his 
pupil to grow into excellence. Force and 
patience must be applied. Success comes 
to him who can mix them with discrimina- 
tion. 

A man buys a ten-months’ puppy. _Per- 
haps he has been raised in a kennel, has 
never known but one person, has been 
acquainted with but one narrow scene. 
He is crated and shipped—scared out of his 
wits from beginning to end of the journey 
Everything 1s strange and alarming. He 
arrives at a new residence, is pulled about 
by new people. When his owner tries to 
be iealiy, the dog is wild-eyed, crying, 
ready torunaway. Often it happens that 
he has never worn a collar and never felt 
the coercion of a chain or lead. If the 
owner has not had much experience he may 
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think that he has bought a worthless idiot. 
But he should try a short period of unmixed 
kindness. First, he should feed the pup 
himself. At that age chronic hunger is the 
strongest feeling the dog.knows. He will 
quickly place confidence in the man who 
feeds him twice a day. Feed him at the 
kennel where he is supposed to dwell. In 
a day he will follow the person whom he 
associates with food, and he will be pretty 
sure to find his way back me the kennel, if 
he gets lost in his panics and bewilderments. 
If he won't lead, put a collar on him and 
snap in a lead invariably before letting him 
eat. If you are in the country, or where 
you can take the chance of not losing him, 
have him follow you for short distances 
before you try to lead him. Still better, 
take out with him an old dog. No matter 
how shy he is, he will hang around another 
dog with which he has formed an acquain- 
tance. 

It should not be necessary to say that a 
gun should never be fired in his neighbor- 
hood until he is easy in his new surround- 
ings; and then let him be at a distance 
when the first shooting experiments are 
made. 


DON’T CHASE HIM 


Maybe a strange dog will run at him and 
send him scurrying away ina fright. Don’t 
chase him, or let anybody else raise a hue 
and cry. Unless it is in a city, with its 
labyrinth of streets, the dog is almost sure 
to reach home before you do. It is a good 
thing to take him out again at once over 
the same route. But that may not be 
convenient. Give him a bite to eat, make 
his home-coming happy and let him alone, 
While his verdancy lasts, the first consider- 
ation is to make him have faith in you, 
whatever other imaginary enemies excite 
his apprehension. Make him believe that 
you are a safe refuge, able and willing to 
protect him from all troubles. 

One introduction to severity may be 

made early without detriment to his future. 
It will come up when he howls and scratches 
at being left alone. That is such a nuisance 
to neighbors and annoyance to yourself 
that a compulsory cessation is desirable. 
As you turn away from the kennel he sets 
up a howl and begins to bite at the wire or 
boards of his inclosure. Turn back at once 
and speak sharply, 7] ping the kennel 
loudly with a stick. e doesn’t see the 
point, go into the ame whip him a little 
and use the sharp tone so that he connects 
it with the whipping. If he ‘cuts up” 
again when you leave, turn back and ad- 
minister the same treatment. Usually a 
few days of persistence on this line settles 
most of his kennel distress—or at least its 
noisy manifestations. 

It is wise to make this point the beginning 
of force for a reason aside from your own 
and your neighbors’ comfort. The con- 
nection cannot be misunderstood by the 
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dog. It cannot teach him bad habits or 
revent the acquirement of good ones. 
ithout injury to his qualities of work, he 
discovers that when you speak in a certain 
tone he must pay attention or suffer dis- 
agreeable consequences. You have con- 
trol of him while the punishment is going 
on; and that is of the first importance, for 
a man should be very chary of whipping 
a young dog in the field. All whipping in 
the early stages of training should occur in 
the yard or when the dog is on a lead or 
check-cord. When at work in the open 
the trainer should be absolutely certain 
that the dog connects the exact error with 
the punishment; otherwise he can in a few 
minutes produce a confirmed blinker or 
potterer. 
I have been describing an extreme case 
of apparent timidity. Few young ones are 
quite so provoking. But I have seen 
deus of a such cases, and have seen 
some of them turn out fine animals a few 
months later. Once get the dog to believe 
that you are the source of all blessings— 
blessings to a dog meaning victuals and 
refuge from danger—and he will believe 
that you are the greatest and wisest and 
bravest of mankind. Then he will take 
his whipping along with other vicissitudes 
and trust you none the less. 


KEEP QUIET 


Quiet behavior in the yard or kennel 
brings to mind another ae eh which, 
like unseemly and untimely noise, produces 
so much friction with ochioy people that it 
is often a more serious matter than bad 
behavior in the field. Any young dog in 
which the hunting instinct is specially 
developed is prone to the pursuit and 
slaughter of poultry, cats, sheep and other 
fleeing creatures. In old American days, 
when most dogs were raised on farms or at 
large in small towns, this fault was cor- 
rected early and speedily. Nowadays your 
valuable dog grows up in a kennel, and 
the chicken has all the enticing attributes 
of game. He may kill enough Wyandottes 
worth ten dollars apiece to make your in- 
vestment in him come to more than he will 
ever be worth. 

If he is trained to stop to command you 
may control him at once when he starts 
after a chicken, and give him a reproof 
which will be lasting. But some owners 
find that the best way is to not wait for the 
chance fowl, but to buy a cheap one and 
give a special course of lessons before an 
evil day produces a feud with humans. 
Tie the chicken outside the kennel a few 
minutes and let the young dog or dogs 
show an interest. Then bring out the dog 
and speak to him sharply if he pulls on the 
lead and tries to reach his supposed game. 
Take the chicken:by the legs, strike the 
dog lightly about the face with it, rub it 
roughly against his nose and, in general, 
give him to understand that chickens are 
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to be avoided. The treatment is nearly 
always effectual. 

Many trainers follow this plan to break 
up rabbit chasing. After a shooting dog 
has been thumped with a dead rabbit and 
compelled to endure the indignity of hav- 
ing it rubbed in his face he remembers that 
to catch that kind of animal breeds shame 
and distress. I have seen a trainer fasten 
a rabbit’s body around a dog’s neck and 
force him to carry it half a day. I never 
tried it myself, but can understand that a 
dog so treated might hate rabbits to the 
end of his life. 

Any of these devices may possibly make 
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a young dog timid on game. But the 
chance must be taken. You cannot afford 
to let your dog become a nuisance. 

If the experiment spoils the dog’s value 
on game it doesn’t cost much to give him 
away and get another. In fact, most -peo- 
ple are too slow about getting rid of low- 
grade dogs. It is all right to give the dog 
a square deal and not expect too much at 
first, but certain weaknesses soon become 
apparent, and if they are of a vital kind 
there should be no hesitation in changing 
dogs. Life is too short to waste over 
thirty days in deciding on the wisdom of 
persisting with any one animal. 





HOW 


TO KNOW AND HOW TO 


CATCH BLACK BASS 


BY DR. JAMES 


HE origin of the name black bass is not 
known, nor is it altogether applicable 
or appropriate. Strictly speaking, the fish 
is not a bass proper, nor is its color black. 
The term ‘‘bass’’ comes from the old Eng- 
lish name barse, which is derived from the 
German bars or barsch, or perhaps the 
Dutch baars, meaning perch. The generic 
term bass is more correctly applied to sev- 
eral salt-water fishes, while the black bass 
belongs to the fresh-water family of sun- 
fishes. 

There are two species, the large-mouth 
black bass and the small-mouth black bass, 
which, in consequence of their wide dis- 
tribution, have received a score or more of 
vernacular names more or less descriptive 
of their color or habits, but the most uni- 
versal names are black bass in the North 
and West and “‘trout’’ in the South. The 
color varies greatly, being influenced by en- 
vironment, and varies, in both species, 
from quite pale or yellowish-green to dark 
bronze-green, and in the somber waters of 
boggy streams or cypress swamps it be- 
comes almost black. It was from the 
latter situations, probably, that the name 
‘*black”’ bass originated. 

To the unpracticed eye the two species 
look very much alike. The principal struc- 
tural differences are a wider mouth and 
larger scales in the large-mouth bass, and a 
narrower mouth and smaller scales in the 
small-mouth bass. Where there are no 
distinct markings, the ground color of both 
species is very similar. Where the mark- 
ings exist, especially about the breeding 
season, those of the large-mouth bass are 
dark spots or mottlings disposed in hori- 
zontal patches, while in the small-mouth 
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bass they are vertical. In both species 
there are three dark streaks radiating 
across the cheeks and gill-covers, from be- 
fore backward. In external appearance 
the sexes are alike. 

Originally, the black bass did not exist 
in the middle states or New England east 
of the Appalachian chain of mountains. 
Both species were native to the watersheds 
of the St. Lawrence and Mississippi rivers, 
and the large-mouth bass to the South 
Atlantic and Gulf states. In the head 
waters of streams in the highlands of the 
Carolinas and Georgia a few small-mouth 
bass existed, having apparently made their 
way over the mountains from the western 
a but did not descend to the lowlands. 

he natural home of the small-mouth 
bass is in clear, rocky streams and lakes 
with bottom springs, while the large-mouth 
bass is more partial to sluggish streams and 
ponds and shallow lakes abounding in water 
lants. Thehabits fthe two species differ 
ut slightly, and their spawning season is 
the same, being spring in the South, and 
summer in the N rth and West. Like the 
rest of the sunfish family, the male fish 
prepares the nest, guards the eggs, and 
when hatched takes care f the young fry 
fora short time. The period of incubation 
is usually from a week to ten days. 


NATURAL FOOD 


The food of the baby bass at first con- 
sists of minute crustaceans no larger than 
specks of dust, and later of insects and their 
larve. The adult bass is omnivorous, but 
not piscivorous to the extent that some 
would have us believe; in fact it preys on 
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other fishes much less than the trout, which 
has longer and sharper teeth, while the 
teeth of the bass may be compared to the 
level surface of a tooth-brush, or coarse 
sandpaper, especially designed for holding 
its prey, which is swallowed whole. ‘The 
bass does not, as has been asserted, kill for 
the love of it. Its natural food consists of 
insects, crawfish, frogs, tadpoles and min- 
nows. The maximum weight of the small- 
mouth bass is five pounds, and of the large- 
mouth bass eight pounds, though heavier 
fish of both species are occasionally taken 
in especially favorable locations where 
food is unusually abundant. 

In the North and West both species 
hibernate, retiring to very deep water, or 
hiding under rocks, logs, roots or masses of 
vegetation, where they remain in a semi- 
torpid state until the temperature of the 
water rises to fifty degrees in the spring. 
A notable instance of this occurs in Lake 
Erie, near Put-in-Bay, where the bass re- 
tire to the crevices and fissures of the cav- 
ernous limestone reefs of the Bass Islands. 
In the Gulf states the large-mouth bass 
does not hibernate, and being active dur- 
ing the entire year grows to a larger size, 
in Florida, occasionally, to twenty pounds. 

The black bass, like most fresh-water 
fishes, has the senses of sight, hearing, 
smell, taste and touch well developed. 
While there is no question as to the other 
senses, it has been very generally denied 
that fishes can hear sounds produced in the 
air, though sensible to jars or vibrations 
communicated through the water to the 
skin and lateral line organs. Because fishes 
seemingly ignore sounds produced in the 
air, it has been considered proof that they 
do not hear them, a most unwarranted and 
unscientific conclusion. I have always 
contended that they could hear sounds 
originating in the air as well as those pro- 
duced in the water, and through the audi- 
tory apparatus, and this has been proven 
by biologists in the last few years, both in 
our country and in Europe, by very inter- 
esting and convincing experiments. What 
has always been accepted as a self-evident 
— by many anglers has at last 

en acknowledged as true by scientific 
investigators. 


LONG A FAVORITE 


In the early days referred to, before the 
Revolutionary riod, the large-mouth 
bass was a favorite game-fish in the South 
Atlantic states. illiam Bartram, the 
‘‘Quaker naturalist,’’ in the account of his 
travels in the Carolinas, Georgia and Flor- 
ida, 1764, gave a correct and graphic de- 
scription of bobbing for black bass by the 
settlers of Florida. This was five years 
before Daniel Boone settled in Kentucky, 
in 1769. In 1803 George Snyder emigrated 
from Pennsylvania to Kentucky, and prior 
to 1810 he made the first multiplying reel 
for black bass fishing. 
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On the other hand it was subsequent to 
1850 that sufficient interest was manifested 
in the black bass, in the North, to cause its 
introduction to New England waters from 
several small lakes in New York, contiguous 
to the Hudson, to which river it had gained 
access through canals from Lake Erie. 
About the same time, 1854, it was trans- 
planted from a tributary of the Ohio River 
to the upper Potomac. 

Previous to 1860 the black bass was not 
mentioned in books on angling, notwith- 
standing that both species had been de- 
scribed and named, in 1802, by Lacepede, 
a French ichthyologist, from specimens sent 
to Paris from the United States by French 
collectors. It is somewhat remarkable 
that American angling authors had failed 
to notice the black bass until a century 
after Bartram’s description of bobbing in 
Florida, and a half century after the inven- 
tion of a black bass reel by Snyder, and 
then only in a very meager and unsat- 
isfactory manner, and mostly from hear- 


say. 

This would seem altogether inexcusable, 
as black bass angling clubs had existed for 
fifty years in Kentucky and Ohio. But 
this apparent neglect is easily explained 
when it is considered that while the angling 
clubs mentioned were using light cane rods 
of several ounces weight, and ten feet in 
length, with smaller and lighter multiply- 
ing reels than are in common use to-day, 
the northern angler was furnished with rods 
of twelve feet and sixteen ounces and 
striped bass reels. This was in accordance 
with the fact that manufacturers gave their 
attention wholly to tools and tackle for 
trout and salmon, which were considered 
the only fresh-water fishes worthy of notice. 


POPULARITY 


But all this is changed. To-day the 
black bass is acknowledged to be the best 
and most popular game-fish of America, 
and manufacturers are giving more thought 
and care to the production of suitable and 
special tools and tackle for black bass than 
for all other game-fishes combined. B 
the generic term black bass, wherever en i 
I mean both species, for where they co- 
exist in the same waters, and are exposed 
to the same conditions of environment, 
there is no difference in game qualities, 
Both species are fished for in the same man- 
ner and with the same tackle. 

Some idea may be formed of the popu- 
larity of the black bass from the fact that 
the demand for young bass for stocking 
waters far exceeds the supply, notwith- 
standing that the national and state fish 
commissions are untiring in their efforts to 
augment the supply by the most approved 
methods of fish culture. So far, however, 
the results are not at all commensurate 
with the labor and expense involved. This 
may be explained by the fact that while 
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millions of trout, salmon, grayling, shad, 
whitefish and other fry can be produced 
at pleasure, by stripping and fertilizing the 
free eggs of these species and hatching 
them on trays or in jars, the eggs of the 
black bass are enveloped in a mass of 
glutinous matter from which they cannot 
be separated and manipulated. The onl 

recourse is pond culture, allowing the fis 

to breed naturally, or at best to furnish 
them with artificial nests from which the 
fry are collected after screening off the 
parent fish. The best plan would be to 
stock barren waters with adult bass, in 
the manner already referred to, if it were 
possible to secure them in sufficient num- 
bers. 

In 1855, when a small boy traveling from 
my native city Baltimore to Cincinnati, 
over the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, I 
was much interested in a conversation be- 
tween several gentlemen, one of whom was 
a black bass enthusiast. The manner of 
stocking the Potomac with bass from a 
creek near Wheeling, the year before, was 
related, and the merits of the black bass 
as a game-fish were freely discussed. My 
curiosity was aroused, for I was already 
an angler, and a few weeks afterward I 
took my first bass in the Little Miami River, 
near Cincinnati. In 1857 I visited Ken- 
tucky and fished the famous bass streams 
of that state, the Kentucky, Elkhorn and 
Licking rivers. It was there that I saw the 
short and light cane rods and small multi- 
plying reels used in bait fishing for black 
bass. I had made and used similar rods 
for white perch, croakers and lafayettes in 
Maryland waters when but eight years of 
age, but had never used a multiplying reel. 
I was instructed as to its proper handling 
by one of the best anglers f have ever 
known—peace to his ashes. Afterward, 
in other states, when I saw bass fishers 
using eighteen-foot cane poles and fifteen- 
foot jointed wooden rods. with immense 
reels, I saw the necessity for reform in the 
matter of black bass tackle; and to-day 
have the satisfaction of knowing that my 
efforts in that direction have borne good 
fruit. 

The various methods of black bass fish- 


ing, and best in the order named, are fly- - 


fishing, minnow-casting, still-fishing and 
trolling. Fortunately, the twentieth cen- 
tury angler has his choice of the best and 
most suitable tools ana tackle for the differ- 
ent methods that skill and intelligence can 
produce, and for which he should be duly 
thankful. The evolution of the equipment 
for the black bass fisher from the crude and 
cumbersome implements formerly in use 
has been remarkable. Light, short and 
graceful fly-rods and bait-rods of almost 
perfect action, reels of exquisite workman- 
ship, and lines, leaders, hooks, artificial 
flies and scores of useful and ingenious con- 
trivances for his convenience and pleasure, 
are produced in great variety, excellence 
and adaptability. 
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BLACK BASS OUTFIT 


The most important and expensive im- 
plement in the fly-fisher’s outfit is the fly- 
rod. There are rods and rods. The best 
and the worst are. made of split bamboo. 
One of the best may be had for from fifteen 
to twenty-five dollars, while the worst are 
sold in department stores for seventy-five 
cents. The latter are made from refuse 
cane, and for practical purposes are worth 
even less. A good wooden rod will gen- 
erally give better satisfaction and wear 
longer than most split bamboo rods as 
made to-day. 

There is another thing about modern 
rods that should be considered. Because 
certain rods have cast surprisingly long 
distances at tournaments, it does not fol- 
low that they are the best suited for prac- 
tical angling. They are especially con- 
structed or selected for long casting, and 
fulfill their mission admirably. A stiff 
tournament fly-rod of five ounces, with a 
very heavy line, has cast a fly nearly one 
hundred feet—a remarkable feat—while 
heavier rods have cast upwards of one 
hundred and thirty feet. In actual fish- 
ing, however, casts of twenty-five to fifty 
feet are about as long as necessary, while 
the practical fishing-rod has certain attri- 
butes or qualities of backbone, pliancy and 
resiliency, that are not found in tournament 
rods. It should be remembered, always, 
that the chief uses of a rod come into play 
after the fish is hooked; the mere act of 
casting being preliminary or subordinate. 

Any good fly-rod of from six and one-half 
to seven and one-half ounces, and about ten 
feet long, if not too supple or withy, will 
answer for ordinary black bass fishing; in 
the Gulf states, however, or where the bass 
run unusually large, the rod should weigh an 
ounce more, and the length may be increased 
an inch. The very light trout fly-rods 
of four or five ounces are all right for trout 
of a pound or less, but are too light for 
black bass, a much larger and stronger fish; 
notwithstanding, there is a tendency to use 
them. With a rod too light or inadequate 
between the angler and a three-pound bass, 
. is another case of the tail wagging the 

og. 


CASTING 


In casting the fly the casts should be 
lengthened in the good, old-fashioned way 
—and the only correct way—by taking 
from the reel, with the free hand, several 
feet of line, before retrieving each cast, 
until the desired distance is reached. The 
tournament style of pulling a lot of line 
from the reel and coiling it in the hand or 
on the ground, in order to offer the least 
resistance in shooting the line, however 
useful it may be for tournament work, is 
not at all adapted for practical fishing on 
the stream. The loose line is apt to be- 
come tangled or stepped on, and withal it 
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is an ungraceful and slovenly methed. 
Weaving the line backward and forward 
through the guides with the free hand is 
also an innovation and very bad practice. 
The line should be always taut and straight, 
with the rod slightly bent, in order to be 
able to instantly feel a rising fish. 

Some contestants at tournaments use a 
large wooden reel six or eight inches in dia- 
meter (the English Nottingham reel) to 
hold the line, and instead of attaching it to 
the rod it is affixed to the platform from 
which the casts are made. othing could 
demonstrate the difference between tourna- 
ment work and practical angling more than 
this. 

A light click reel is the best for fly-fishing, 
though a multiplier with adjustable click 
is often used. The enameled silk line, 
which is so perfectly made nowadays, is the 
only one to use. Leadon of four feet are 
long enough for two flies, all that should be 
used in the cast, and very often one is better. 
There are scores of flies to choose from, but 
the following I have found successful, and 
areenough: Coachman, Grizzly King, Polka, 
Professor, Montreal, Silver Doctor, Oriole, 
Gray Drake, and red, brown, black and gray 
hackles. 

The axiomatic rules for fly-fishing are to 
cast a straight line; keep it taut; strike on 
sight or touch; kill the fish on the bend of 
the rod. When landed, the fish should be 
killed outright by severing the spinal cord 
at the nape, or by a stunning blow on the 
head, before placing it in the creel. 

Next to fly-fishing, in the ethics of sport, 
comes casting the minnow with a suitable 
rod, and such a rod shouid be about eight 
feet long and weigh from seven to eight 
ounces, if of split bamboo or ash and lance- 
wood. As larger fish are taken with bait, 
as a rule, than with the fly, a somewhat 
heavier rod is required. The mode of cast- 
ing with this rod is underhand. By this 
method the smallest minnow can be accu- 
rately cast the required distance, and the 
largest minnow will alight without a splash. 
It is then allowed to sink to mid-water 
depth and reeled in slowly. The minnow 
being hooked through the lips swims in a 
natural manner and proves quite attractive. 

Another method of casting, usually with 
frog bait instead of the minnow, is much in 
vogue on weedy waters. It is quite popu- 
lar at casting tournaments, where artificial 
baits of established weights are used. The 
casting is overhead, as in casting the fly, 
and the rod is extremely short, from four 
and one-half to six feet, and quite stiff. 
Long and accurate casts can be made in 
this way, but the bait being started on its 
flight from a height of ten or twelve feet 
must necessarily make quite a splash when 
it strikes the water, which if not fatal to 
success is at least very bad form. While 
this style of rod and casting has many advo- 
cates, it does not appeal to the artistic 
angler, as the short and unyielding rod is 
not capable of playing and handling a 
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struggling fish in a workmanlike manner. 
As a trout fly-rod is the ideal fishing-rod, 
the nearer other rods approximate it the 
better for those rods. The minnow-casting 
rod of eight or eight and a quarter feet is 
almost as pliant as the trout fly-rod, and 
its action is very similar. For tournament 
work, however, the five-foot overhead cast- 
ing rod is a joy forever for the contestants, 
though by no means a thing of beauty. 

Casting the minnow requires a multiply- 
ing reel of the best quality, and such a one 
costs twice as much as the rod. It should 
run as freely and smoothly as possible, and 
the gearing should be so accurately ad- 
justed as to sustain and prolong the initial 
impulse of the cast, in order that the bait 
may be projected to the objective point 
without confusion, and strike the water 
without a splash. But such a reel requires 
an educated thumb to control the revolving 
spool in order to prevent back lashing and 
consequent over-running and snarling of 
the line. 

That the cast may be as long as practica- 
ble, the line should be of the smallest cali- 
ber, size H, and to obviate kinking from 
constant use it should be braided instead of 
twisted, and furthermore should be prefer- 
ably made of raw silk. Neither leader nor 
float should be used in casting the minnow, 
as the bait is reeled to within a foot or two 
of the rod tip before making the cast. Hooks 
with long snells answer every purpose. 

The favorite hooks are Sproat, O’Shaugh- 
nessy, Aberdeen and Limerick, though the 
modern eyed hooks are preferred by some. 
Many anglers use much larger hooks for 
black bass than necessary; Nos. 1 and 2 are 
large enough. The smallest brass swivel 
is used as the connecting link between the 
snell and the reel line, and subserves the 
purpose of a sinker as well. 

he equipment for casting the minnow 
answers as well for trolling, though a rod of 
eight and a half ounces is not too heavy for 
this work. With the addition of a leader 
the minnow-casting outfit is also the best 
for still-fishing. With the live minnow for 
bait a float is not necessary, but a small 
sinker is useful with large, strong minnows, 
to — them below the surface. With 
crawfish, helgramites or cut-bait, a float is 
useful to keep them off the bottom. 

As to artificial baits, a very small casting 
or trolling spoon, and the smallest artificial 
phantom minnow, each with a single hook, 
comprise all that should be employed by 
the honest angler and true sportsman. Not 
only because they are the best and most 
successful, but because it is cruel, heartless 
and an abomination to countenance, let 
alone use, the vile contraptions of various 
shapes, made of wood or metal, and brist- 
ling with a dozen or more cheap hooks. 


WADING 


Wading the stream, either in fly-fishing 
or casting the minnow, is the top notch of 
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bass fishing. Here one may enjoy all the 
esthetic and poetic features that for cen- 
turies have been ascribed to trout fishing. 
But one should know something of the 
habits of his quarry, with an intuition, born 
of this knowledge, as to the likely places to 
which to cast his lure. What an innate 
satisfaction it is to provoke a rise at just the 
place where the angler, from his prescience 
and experience, fully expected it! And 
how much more satisfactory and enjoyable, 
notwithstanding the many failures, is this 
compelling sense of search for his fish, to 
the new tad of dry fly fishing as practiced 
in England. There the angler sits on the 
bank smoking his pipe until a fish betrays 
its whereabouts by rising to a — 
hatched insect, then, cautiously approach- 
ing the verge of the stream, and kneeling 
on one knee, he casts his dry fly over the 
telltale swirl. This is fishing made easy. 
The dry fly fisher certainly has a right to 
practice his ‘‘sure thing’’ method, and make 
the most of it, but when he claims for it the 
highest niche in the category of sports, and 
ridicules the ‘‘wet fly’’ fisher as a ‘‘chuck 
and chance it’”’ angler, one feels like resent- 
ing it. 

Fresh-water fishes resort to, or ‘‘use,” 
certain situations where their food is more 
likely to be found; therefore, in fly-fishing, 
casting the minnow, or trolling for black 
bass, it must be remembered that it is use- 
less, and love’s labor lost, to fish in the 
deeper portions of ponds and lakes, or in the 
long, deep, smooth reaches of streams. 
Moreover, as a rule, all game-fishes rise to 
the fly only in water from one to six feet 
deep, for unless the water is —T clear 
the fly or bait will not be seen by the fish 
from a greater depth. With very clear 
water the casts must be as long as possible, 
in order that the angler may not ob- 
served, for to keep out of sight of the fish is 
the cardinal rule in angling. 

In wading, the best plan is to fish down 
stream, proceeding slowly and cautiously, 
and casting over every yard of likely-look- 
ing water. The promising places are close 
to patches of water-weeds, near overhang- 
ing banks, in the eddies of large bowlders, 
at the head and foot of riffles, near sub- 
merged roots of trees on the bank, and close 
to ledges of sunken rocks. In trolling from 
a boat with the minnow, alive or dead, or 
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the spoon or spinner, the trend of the 
shore is followed, just outside of weed 
patches, shallow points, and about gravelly 
or weedy shoals in the body of the lake. 

Deeper water may be resorted to in 
still-fishing, especially the ‘‘cat-holes’’ of 
streams in low water, for the bait being 
kept near the bottom, the fish are not so 
apt to see the angler. Natural bait only 
is used, as minnows; crawfish, especially 
shedders or ‘‘soft craws’’; helgramites, the 
larva of the corydalis fly; grubs, crickets, 
grasshoppers, earth-worms and cut-bait; 
but a bright and lively minnow is by all 
odds the most enticing. Still-fishing is 
done from a boat or a low bank, for unless 
the water is quite deep the angler is sure to 
be seen by the fish when he occupies such 
situations as a high rock or bank, or the 
breast of adam. A lively and strong min- 
now can be left to its own devices for quite 
a while, but all other natural baits should be 
moved slowly and frequently in still-fishing. 

In some sections there seems to be a 
notion that the black bass is a peculiarly 
uncertain fish about taking the fy or bait, 
and that in his choice of natural bait he is 
very capricious. But as all other game- 
fishes are subject to the same idiosyncrasies, 
and seem to refuse to respond to the ang- 
ler’s lure at times, the black bass is no excep- 
tion, and in no greater degree than others. 
In most cases the angler himself is at fault 
for not fishing in an intelligent manner. 
He should not expect to find his quarry 
always in the same places, for fresh-water 
fishes frequently change "their accustomed 
haunts for reasons best known to them- 
selves, but presumably in search of food, 
or in consequence of some change in the 
depth or character of the water resulting 
from storms of wind or rain. They also 
change their location with the change of 
the seasons, for fishes are extremely sensi- 
tive to variations of temperature. 

As a food-fish the black bass is second 
only among fresh-water fishes to the white- 
fish of the Great Lakes. I have noticed 
that in sections where it is considered a shy 
and uncertain game-fish, it is also rated as 
a rather poor food-fish, ranking below the 

ickerel. That both of these opinions are 
ase slanders on a noble fish is attested by 
the high esteem in which it is held every- 
where else by anglers and laymen as wih. 





HAS THE WASP 


A colony of wasps made a nest in the 
dark room of a studio last summer. At 
first the party who used the room did not 
relish their company—but for certain rea- 
sons he did not molest them. He paid no 
attention to the little buzzers, and the 
came and went at their own sweet will. 

After a time he began to study them and 
soon came to the conclusion that they were 
gradually becoming acquainted with him, 
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his ways and his dark room. One day a 
stranger was seated on the window sill. 
The first wasp entering the room paid no 
attention to him, but made for the old crack 
in the wall. Then out camea big fat fellow 
who darted through the open window like a 
bullet. Within five minutes half a dozen 
wasps came with a rush at the stranger and 
two of them located him. But the writer 
has never been touched by his wasp colony. 








TROUTING IN THE BUSHES 
BY CLARENCE DEMING 


HE old trout fisher, as he glances back 
on his experiences in fish-craft, finds 
no memories more beguiling than what may 
here be called the inner framework of his 
angling picture—by which is meant the 
actual waters that he has fished as distin- 
guished from Nature’s outwork and larger 
setting of bank, shore, forest and mountain. 
Varied both in size and quality have been 
those waters of memory where his triumphs 
and defeats of rod and reel in seeking the 
shy and elusive trout have been scored. He 
recalls the broad, free fishing of the great 
lakes or lesser ponds of the far north where 
from canoe or boat he may betimes circle 
with his far-cast fly eighty feet of radius 
toward every compass point; the angling 
scarcely less free in its abandon of fling and 
recover on a broad river; this next dimin- 
ishing to what is perhaps the very acme of 
happy fishing waters in the “‘little’’ river 
breaking into ripple, rapid and waterfall, 
not so shallow that it can be waded at the 
center, yet not so wide but that promising 
holes can be reached from the shallows of 
the opposite shore. Into what long cate- 
gory of smaller streams of the ‘‘brook”’ type 
do these larger trouting waters shade down. 
The brook big enough to wade, the brook 
spanned by a single step, the brook swift, 
the brook still and only fished successfully 
in freshet, high wind or stiff shower, the 
brook that is one long sequence of cascades, 
the brook that wanders lazily through 
swamp and bog, where a few inches at the 
surface spell three or four feet of depth be- 
low, and where the hooked trout seems to 
the eye taken not from water but from 
land; and finally, as contrasted with the 
open brook meandering through the mead- 
ow, the brook that loses itself in briar, 
alder, laurel or overhanging willow, and 
challenges the angler to that blending of 
art and discomfort which he half dreads, 
half welcomes at ‘‘bush’’ fishing. 

Bush fishing for trout has never been 
sung by the poets of rod and reel and never 
will be. It has not. been the theme of 
Waltonian legend or of vivid episodes of 
fish-craft. Some will even impugn its 
right to be called an orthodox sport and 
dub it mere fish killing, not angling in the 
free and breezy sense. In truth, physically 
speaking, it is contracted fishing as com- 

ared with that of the open water spaces. 
But there is another view-point: Must 
angling —- be easy to sport and 
recreation? Is the heroic figure in fishing 
he who always leaves to others his “chores” 
and who angles under the labor-saving dol- 
lar mark? Is it the trout easy caught or 
the trout hard caught that is invested with 
the deepest angling charm, and are not 
hard work, system, self-denial, effort and 
patience prime elements in the trout fisher’s 
richest rewards? It is bush fishing for 


trout which, with all its vexations, exacts 
ali these. The man who has mastered a 
hard mile of trouting on a medium-sized 
brook through thick briar and alder has 
taught himself a deep and wholesome les- 
son in patience—besides coming through 
very often with such a string of fish as 
dwarfs the catch of sybarite fishers of the 
open on the same stream. But to be done 
well it is not an off-hand thing and has its 
sharp lessons from experience as well as 
some special devices in tackle. 

For bush fishing the longer and more 
limber the rod the worse; and, within cer- 
tain bounds, the shorter and stiffer the rod 
the better. The ideal bush rod is of about 
eight ounces weight, of strong and inflex- 
ible green-heart or lancewood. Split bam- 
boo may serve well for a few trips, but is 
apt to succumb early to the hand usage of 
bush fishing. The steel rod has, in its 
strength, one high quality, for lifting the 
trout in the bush, but lacks at the tip a 
certain effective ‘‘snap’’ in striking the 
fish, which is much more likely to be Bow. 
in wooden rods. Seven or eight feet of 
length are extreme limits for the rod of the 
bush—and a few inches shorter are not 
amiss if the thickets are dense. 

A matter of much importance is the 
guides. These should be tubular—not 
rings—and ought to be double the number 
on an ordinary rod. Holding thus the line 
closer to the rod it is less apt to “‘loop”’ a 
bush—in fact this reduction of possible 
loops is one of the keynotes of successful 
bush fishing. If the angler can afford it it 
is well to have one of these special, inflex- 
ible, ‘short, many-guided bush rods, espe- 
cially if his happy fishing grounds have 
some long, bushy tracts—and they generally 
have. But an ordinary trout rod can be 
much improved for this hard fishing by an 
additional tubular guide or two wound tem- 
pee on the tip length—care, of course, 

eing taken to have the guides at nearly 
even distances apart, thus avoiding the dan- 
ger of the deadly ‘‘corner”’ in the tip length 
that so often heralds the coming break. 

The reel for bush fishing should be small 
—both for balancing the short rod better 
and because it is less apt to catch the 
bushes. Just here and only here does the 
writer put in a mild plea for the reel with 
‘‘click”’ or better with noiseless brake. In 
general that type of reel I abominate. 
Outside of bush trouting now and forever 
give me the free running reel with finger, 

and and thumb trained to regulate the 
line in lieu of the whole artificial breed of 
clicks and brakes. But in bush fishing the 
free ‘‘reel’’ has an irritating habit of run- 
ning out noiselessly several feet astern of 
the loop just above, which loop the angler 
must retrace backward in vexation of 
spirit. It may largely be avoided by a 
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coil or two around the handle, but the coil 
is apt to fall loose and the brake reel is 
therefore more reliable. 

The arrangement of gut and sinker for 
bush fishing is also of somewhat specialized 

value. As the fishing, in the main, is 

‘*short-line’’ work the terminal tackle must 
be adapted to it. The leader should be 
of somewhat thin gut with its knots—es- 
pecially the knot that joins it with the line 

as small as possible. This allows reeling 
up close to the hook—assuming that the 
knots are small enough to pass the guides 
of the tip—and thus disentangling a snarled 
hook. This device is pat in all trouting, 
but its exceptional usefulness when the 
hook is ‘‘hung’’ on bush, tree or snag every 
few minutes is obvious. About three feet 
of gut leader is a satisfactory length and 
represents about the minimum of resistance 
to the tendency tc snarl, which is the main 
obstacle to be overcome in bush trouting. 
Not more than ten inches from the hook 
should come the light sinker of wound stri 
lead, spiraled closely around the gut. Bush 
fishing, although essentially 
tance’’ angling, requires the utmost accu- 
racy of cast, especially in thesmaller streams, 
and that accuracy is much aided when the 
sinker is near the hook. Assuming that 
worms and not flies are to be used in this 
close and contracted type of angling the 
smaller angleworms come first as bait—not 
merely because the quick stroke often re- 
quires prompt swallowing of the bait, but 
also because in short-distance fishing the 
splash of the bait on the surface should be 
reduced to the lowest terms. 

So much for the ‘‘bush”’ tackle. Next 
we come to the far more important point 
of the handling of the tackle, which un- 
fortunately must be taught by experience 
more than by word or pen. But here are 
some useful hints: The most vexing mar- 
plot in bush trouting is the bush or tree 
bough overhanging a promising trout hole 
anywhere from two to ten feet above it and 
—1in the case of the bough—apt to be a few 
feet nearer the angler than the hole. With 
the hook caught on either of these the angler 
in at least half the cases faces the dilemma 
of breaking tackle or releasing it only by 
scaring the fish. Every trout fisher will 
recognize this situation which has so often 
forced him to sacrifice many a promising 
trout hole. Hence these notes of warning: 
In bush fishing study each hole carefully 
before casting, with a view both to under 
water and over water snags. In particular 
watch out sharply for the bough overhead, 
almost certain to be overlooked by the 
angling enthusiast until the ‘‘snap’”’ from 
a missed fish sends hook, line and sinker 
perhaps a dozen feet above. All this will 
be avoided if the habit is cultivated of 
looking up before each cast. Trite words 
these may seem, but how often is their ad- 
vice disregarded to the wreck of the bush 
fisher’s temper. 


“‘short dis-’ 
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When the hook and snell snarl beyond 
reach, to disengage them first try the quick 
downward ‘‘snap”’ of the tip—that is to 
say if the snarl has been on the rise as is 
commonly the case—using the upward snap 
if the snarl has been on a fall of the line. 
The backward snap is, of course, only to be 
used in extremity and the utmost care 
taken not to test the rod beyond its 
strength. 

Remember also that the highest art 
of bush fishing is—next to self-mastery of 
temper—the mastery of the short stroke 
in hooking the fish: the firm, brief twitch 
of the tip through an inch or two of space 
which, if failing to hook the fish, does not 
toss the terminal tackle more than two or 
three feet at most out of water and averts 

many asnarl. It is peculiarly a wrist stroke 
and can only be learned by practice. To 
practice and experience also must be rele- 

ated, in the main, the landing of the 

ooked fish, which exacts a skill, deftness 
and judgment far eclipsing the handling of 
the trout in open waters. But what spe- 
cific or technical advice can compass the 
thousand and one local conditions—most 
of them difficult—of securing the hooked 
fish in bushy waters? A few general rules 
exhaust the counsels on the subject: First, 
before the initial cast, consider from the 
nature of the hole how and where a fish can 
be landed; second, watch sharply the bank 
for the interstices of bush into which a trout, 
particularly if of good size, may be ‘der- 
ticked’’; third, if landing on the bank is 
impracticable—and it very often is—then 
keep the hooked trout in the water till the 
last possible moment so as to avoid undue 
strain. 

Bushy trout streams must always be 
fished by wading, and this raises a ques- 
tion well worth the study of angler and 
naturalist alike, namely, how far trout are 
scared by the down stream flow of roily 
water. ‘“‘Not at all,” is the writer’s an- 
swer to the query—that is to say if the bot- 
tom is sandy or rocky and not much débris 
has been loosened in the wading. In such 
case the trout, instead of being frightened, 
actually have seemed ‘‘fooled”’ by the 
semblance of a coming freshet and stirred 
to appetite and food seeking. Much more 
uncertain is the conclusion when the bot- 
tom is muddy and the thick cloud moves 
steadily down stream. Not often under 
those conditions, speaking from my per- 
sonal experience, have many trout been 
taken; But whether because the mud- 
cloud frightened the fish or merely obscured 
the bait must be left to guesswork. 

If the angler has choice of times and sea- 
sons, when can he best fish in the bushes? 
As regards the habits of the trout the best 
time is the hot season beginning usually 
with late May when the fish seek the cooler 
shades and leave the glare of the sunlight 
which they love in the colder water of the 
earlier spring. 








